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• PRINTED IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA • 



DEDICATION 


To all teachers of physical education, this volume is 
earnestly dedicated, with the knowledge and convic¬ 
tion that upon you depends the opportunity of children 
and youth for participation in a naturalized activity 
program which will insure to the potential citizens in¬ 
dispensable factors for healthful physical, mental, moral, 
and social development through childhood and youth; 
and adequate continuing interests, ideals, and habits 
for abundant, useful, and therefore happy adult lives. 
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PREFACE 


This book is a response to the continual demand made 
during recent years for a printed text on the natural program 
in physical education which has had its center in America, 
and significant beginnings in the Department of Physical 
Education at Teachers College, Columbia University. The 
theory and practice in this program have been in a constant 
state of growth and development; hence it has been the 
consensus of opinion of the group working on this material, 
that it would not be wise to print a text until the program 
was thoroughly formulated, for fear of promoting mis¬ 
understandings among physical educators who still cling to 
older forms of procedure and are unwilling or unable to 

approach newer ideas with open minds. 

The natural program has now had fifteen years of earnest, 
devoted, scientific research in the formulation, application, 
and testing of theory and practice. It is still in a state of 
growth and always will be, if it remains consistent with its 
basic ideas and underlying principles. It is therefore in 
answer to the insistent and growing demand for a text and 
guide in the natural program that this material is formulated 
for publication. 

The use of “naturalized” instead of “natural” in the 
title of this book may need, for some readers, brief explana¬ 
tion. A rational program of physical education activities 
must be grounded in the original nature of the human being, 
and must provide satisfying expression in vigorous action 
for the wholesome, natural instincts and impulses of children 
and youth. 

vu 
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However, provision for original nature and natural im¬ 
pulses is not enough; hence, the word “naturalized” is 
used here to explain the conviction of the authors that a 
program of physical education which is scientifically, 
socially, and educationally sound must not only make 
generous provision for the satisfying expression of natural 
demands and impulses for action, but must also give rec¬ 
ognition and adequate place to modifications, adaptations, 
and additions, in response to racial, national, community, 
vocational, avocational, and individual needs in our present 
civilization. 

The word “system” is intentionally omitted in this book. 
In place of a system is presented a program of physical edu¬ 
cation activities which is organized with full respect for 
human nature and its desirable original, inherited impulses; 
and further one which is effectively adapted to the needs of 
each individual and each group of individuals in a community, 
a state, a nation. Such a program is, then, more than a 
natural program; it is in the best sense of the term a natural¬ 
ized program. The naturalized program here discussed will 
include a body of principles providing interpretation of, 
and sanction for, the practical programs which are pro¬ 
posed. Such is the main purpose of this book. 

It is further the earnest desire of the authors that the two 
other purposes of this book may be accomplished: first, to 
prove the scientific basis of a naturalized program of activity 
that is truly educational, and therefore the logical and 
necessary program for children in this American democracy; 
second, to answer the demand for definite printed facts on 
the history, scientific basis, aims, content, and method of a 
natural program. This will serve primarily as a guide to 
modern teachers, but also, we trust, will serve as a just 
interpretation of this educational program. 
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Some teachers may be disappointed not to find in this book 
the traditional course of study with directions for daily use 
in each grade. It is as impossible in this program to tell the 
teacher just what to do each day in each grade as it is in 
texts written on the project method in education. The 
naturalized method is definite; the procedure grows out of 
the problems and situations which arise with each class and 
group of children, and is different in each case, depending 
on the interests, initiative, and originality of the children 
in each particular class, as well as on the intelligent and wise 
leadership of the teacher. However, every effort has been 
made to include all possible suggestive material of practical 
use to the teacher. 

The authors owe much to those whose practical contribu¬ 
tions to the new physical education have been used in the 
preparation of this book. They wish to acknowledge in¬ 
debtedness especially to Dr. John Dewey, Dr. William Heard 
Kilpatrick, Dr. Frank M. McMurry, and Dr. Edward L. 
Thorndike, whose contributions to psychology, philosophy, 
and education have been of indispensable value to the early 

stages in the development of the natural program in physical 
education. 

Thomas D. Wood 
Rosalind Cassidy 
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THE NEW PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


CHAPTER I 

THE NATURAL MOVEMENT IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

“The worst of the systems of physical culture is that they are apt to 
become chronic and therefore useless and morbid like ascetic self-chastise¬ 
ment. A man was never meant to contract his muscles for the sake of 
exercise. Muscular contraction should be the physical expression, the 
outer end of a plan. We should move to get something, or kill something, 
in work as in sport, and with consciousness focused always on the end, 
never on the means.” Richard C. Cabot. 

The natural movement in physical education, growing 
out of many and varied elements in our national life, is 
spreading rapidly over this country. It has had tangible 
form less than twenty years, and yet its appeal is so vital and 
the ideas which it embodies so rational and important to the 
development of physical education in America that it seems 
wise to review the development during these twenty years, 
to look to the reasons for such ideas and practices, and to take 
a survey, if possible, of its tendencies in future growth. 

The contents of the pages which immediately follow are 
quoted from or based directly upon material prepared by 
the senior author of this book in 1910.^ 

The Comparative Backwardness of Physical 

Education 

General education further advanced than physical educa¬ 
tion. — It is apparent to many, however, that physical 

“Wood, T. D., Ninth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education (1910). 
PP. 79-90. 
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education, more particularly in the public school systems 
of this country, has, on the whole, lacked the support of a 
well organized body of thought which is in harmony with 
the best current educational practice. To many, again, it 
is evident that the principles of physical education, even 
as formulated, have not kept pace with general educational 
practice. The reasons for this are briefly: 

1. There has not been, until very recent years, a recogni¬ 
tion of the broader social scope of education with the implied 
obligation to the physical and social as well as to the 
intellectual and moral needs of the pupils. Modern psy¬ 
chology and physiology show the vital and intimate inter¬ 
dependence of the physical, intellectual, and moral. 

2. Many physical educators have been ignorant of the 
general principles and tendencies of education. 

3. General educators have given httle attention to the 
study of physical education. 

4. Physical educators have been too narrowly trained. 
They think of and deal with physical education as a detached 
problem. Many receive their training in special normal 
schools away from the atmosphere of general education. 

Past mistakes. — In the past, physical education has 
sought simply health values. It is most desirable that 
physical education should occupy itself with a program of 
activity for the young which would secure these physical 
results without fail, as by-products, as it were, while the 
pupil is being guided in the acquirement of mental, moral, 

and social benefits. 

Again, physical education has been too much occupied 
with formal exercises that are either artificial or merely 
corrective. 

1. It has sought certain postural and corrective results 
which are not, after all, satisfactorily obtained in class 
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exercise by formal movements involving the consciousness 
of muscle and body, by the pupil. These results, except as 
obtained in individual cases by remedial gymnastics, may 
be gained, in the main, as well, or better, through exercises 
which are more natural, spontaneous, and enjoyable. 

2. It has trained the body too much within itself and 
without sufficient regard for the attitudes of the mind and 
for the indirect effects of exercise upon disposition and per¬ 
sonality. 

3. It has developed various forms of ability which are not, 
in identity or analogy, closely enough related to the interests 
and activities of human life to justify the time and effort 
given them. 


The Fundamental Principles of the Natural 

Movement 


The following selections show certain fundamental ideas 
upon which the theory of the natural movement is based. 

Learning by doing. — The main function of education, 
perhaps, is to train the human mechanism toward efficiency 
as an instrument of self-expression with reference to the 
various responsibilities and opportunities of life, at the time 
and later. The child learns far more of permanent value 
through what he does (and this always means neuro-muscu- 
lar action of some sort) than through what he sees or hears or 
perceives in any way directly with the five senses. 


Complete motor training. 


— The psychology of move¬ 


ments performed on the gymnasium floor or in the play¬ 
ground involves the same elements and principles as those 
belonging to classroom, laboratory, and studio, and in a 
particular case the former may involve richer content and 


more important result than the latter. If the motor training 
and experience of the child are complete or satisfactory, even 
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from the broader psychological standpoint, then, so far as 
muscular activity and exercise can secure these results, the 
child, as a rule, will have favorable posture and physique, 
organic health and vigor, facility and efl&ciency in action, 
and aptitude and power for the tasks which may be reason¬ 
ably demanded during a life career. 

Agreement with modem educational theory. — When 
physical education presents a program which is psychologi¬ 
cally and physiologically sound and therefore pedagogically 
acceptable, it will find itself in organic relationship with 
education as a whole and with the other subjects or depart¬ 
ments represented. 

Concrete goals in activity. — This proposed program looks 
to the process of human evolution for general guidance con¬ 
cerning a part of the method to be pursued. Primitive 
men, our ancestors more or less remote, became strong and 
healthy; developed physical and moral powers, through 
play in childhood and by doing very real things in hunting 
and fishing, in agriculture, in war, in industry, in commerce, 
in supplying human needs; but always in immediate un¬ 
consciousness of self, without understanding what went on 
in muscle and nerve. They were expressing ideas clamoring 
for utterance, or engaged in accomplishing tasks with 
concrete and absorbing goals in actual or in mental view. 
Children and young people must do things today, not neces¬ 
sarily identified in type and purpose with those of primitive 
life, but in the same general spirit and manner if the method 

is to be effective and the results satisfactory. 

Conditions necessary for satisfactory results. — For the 
best results in physical education there must be certain 

conditions: 

An out-of-door situation. — The work must be out of doors; 
the gymnasium should be used only as an emergency space. 
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Separation of boys and girls at twelve years. — Separate 
physical education programs for boys and girls are required, 

beginning with the preadolescent period. 

Medical examination. — The adaptation of material o 

individual needs presupposes a medical examination. 

Exercises related to future needs. — The exercises should 
be natural in type, satisfying by their execution the play 
instinct and the fundamental powers and faculties as they 
develop, with due regard to the ancestral habits of activity 
and to the future practical needs of the individual. Not 
every possible action of voluntary muscles and nerves is 
desirable in education, by any means, even though this 
action may strengthen muscles and nerve structure, develop 
exact control, enhance power of coordination, and bring 
results which seem to fulfill the conditions of improvement. 
We are learning by practical experience and through the 
teachings of the newer psychology, which aims to interpret 
this experience through the doing of things which correspond 
in type and quality, in the main motives and reactions, to 
the worthy deeds of the race and more particularly to the 
actual work and conduct of humanity today. 

Education, whether in physical training or other branches, 
should secure to the pupil beyond mere bread and butter 
needs, the ability to meet the wider opportunities and the 
possible emergencies in life; but the performance of tasks 
requiring primarily subjective control of action, and aimed 
too directly (and by a short cut) at benefit to bodily health or 
mental faculty, may not only fail to accomplish its direct 
purpose, but also fall short of the intended indirect benefit 
to other faculties and powers. There are many fancy stunts, 
as well as exact and intricate performances in various 
braiiches of education which lack rational sanction from 
modern educational theory. In the past they have been 
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considered extremely valuable, not only because they are 
showy, but because they furnish drill and discipline. They 
are dropping very rapidly out of use in relation to reading, 
spelling, writing, manual training, and most of the depart¬ 
ments of teaching. 

Formal gymnastics, free-hand movements (for the most 
part), and much of the apparatus work of the gynmasium 
belong to the category of artificial stunts and mechanical 
movements; they lack the purpose, mental content, and 
objective which are essential to sensible educational per¬ 
formances. Most of the free-hand exercises, particularly, 
are mechanically rigid, jerky, and awkward as compared 
with natural, useful movements of the body. They are 
uninteresting and distasteful to most boys and girls, except 
in the early elementary grades, when they are considered, 
even by the physical educator, relatively less important. 

Formal gymnastics in physical education correspond to 
drugs in medical practice. The movement even in medical 
treatment is away from the use of drugs. In a similar way 
progress in physical education must be away from all formal, 
artificial kinds of movement. 

It is important that a reasonable amount of physical 
education should be required of every pupil and student in 
school and college. It is equally important that this train¬ 
ing should enlist the enthusiasm and interest of each pupil, 
not primarily in keeping healthy, but in the doing of things 
having intrinsic objective interest, whose performance will 
insure good health. Much of the required physical educa¬ 
tion at present cultivates a dislike for healthful exercise. 
This is inexpressibly unfortunate and forms an indictment 
against such instruction, inasmuch as one of the most 
important purposes of physical education should be to culti¬ 
vate the liking for rational, pleasurable, healthful exercise. 
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A definite objective. — In physical education as in other 
branches, the pupils in practice should either (1) express an 
idea, feeling, or emotion, which seems worth expressing, 
e.g. in dancing, pantomime, or other forms of dramatic 
representation, or (2) work toward some definite goal to be 
attained as the result of the muscular effort performed, as 
in maintaining a squad formation in marching, hitting a 
ball, throwing a ball into a basket, swimming to a given 
point, outrunning a competitor, or any of the infinite number 
of things to be done in games. Given a rational observance 
of sanitary and hygienic practices in the schoolroom, and a 
fair amount of time for play and recreation in fundamental 
motor training, all the desirable qualities of health in struc¬ 
ture and function of the body will accrue to the child without 
the artificial movements already referred to, except in 
individual cases (which will be fewer as education becomes 
more hygienic) where the most exact and accurately applied 
movements should be used, like medicine or surgery, to 
correct individual weaknesses and tendencies. 

Correlation with other subjects. — The activities in physical 
education should be correlated wherever feasible with the 
subjects and activities with which the child is occupied 
elsewhere in the school, or outside. It seems important for 
many reasons that the more accessory, specialized, symbolic 
modes of expression in education should be reinforced and 
broadened by the larger and vital forms of action which 
physical education may and should provide. To utilize the 
opportunities for correlation, it is necessary that the teacher 
or supervisor of physical education be acquainted with the 
curriculum and the work of the school as a whole. 

A natural gymnastic technique. — Gymnastic technique 
(as distinguished from marching, dancing, games, athletics), 
when used under the head of formal gymnastics or other titles, 
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should consist in the practice of movements involved in 
actual and natural kinds of performance, or closely related 
in form to such movements, for the purpose of acquiring 
greater strength and skill, so that the complete action or 
original performance may be more effectively executed. 
Such technical practice is ordinarily better performed 
through individual exercise. It is possible, however, to 
practice advantageously some of the larger movements in¬ 
volved in dancing and games, in class instruction. Children 
even in the elementary grades may devise movements and 
construct gymnastic drills which will secure the physiological 
results; e.g. a third grade class constructed a gymnastic 
drill which was designed to improve ability in rope climbing. 
This drill naturally lacked the mechanical precision of 
Swedish gynmastics but it possessed enough value of another 
kind to more than make up for what was lost. 

Gymnastic 'procedure based on real conduct in life. — 
Mechanical uniformity and precision of movement in a 
group or class of children can logically be demanded, not 
primarily or simply because the teacher asks for or orders 
it, or because it appears better to the spectator, but only 
because the situation expressed as an external problem re¬ 
quires it. It is significant and illogical that the gymnasium 
is practically the only place in school where uniformity in 
action is expected of pupils in a grade. In the future, 
gymnastic technique must be reconstructed in relation to 
real conduct in life, to meet psychic and functional needs 
rather than the mechanical, anatomic standards of precision 

which prevail so largely at present. 

Lack of self-consciousness. — The pupil, while intent upon 
some external result in individual or cooperative effort, 
should be unconscious of his own body or of the purpose 
of exercise to benefit his own body or health. Self-con- 
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sciousness, self-analysis of the mind or body, except as in¬ 
cidentally required in the direct effort to attain an external 
end in a more effective way, must always detract from the 

best results of education. ^ 

Social and moral results. — Physical education should be 

supervised and directed with reference to the beneficial 

social and moral results which may be gained by the right 

performance, in play, games, and athletics, of the large 

fundamental types of human action. 

Summary. — To sum up these points, which, printed in 

1910, are still held as fundamental in a rational program of 
exercise: It is necessary to have an out-of-door program of 
hatural big brain-muscle activities, which shall be founded 
on the scientific knowledge of child characteristics and 
practical needs; and it is important to correlate these 
bxercises, when possible, with other school subjects. This 
work is to be taught with the definite aim of developing 
social and moral qualities by providing situations in which 
the child may meet social problems and may learn whole¬ 
some social and ethical responses to these situations. 

The Last Twenty Years 

The senior author of this book in his lecture work at 
Teachers College, which still, perhaps, is the center in 
America of the natural movement in physical education, has 
for twenty years been advocating this functional, natural 
type of activity which belongs to the natural, fundamental 
movements of life. Increasingly through the years advanced 
professional students, particularly those with backgrounds 
of teaching experience, have hospitably and with keen inter¬ 
est accepted the theory and principles supporting the natural 
program and have eagerly asked for and awaited the practi¬ 
cal program. 
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Research in this field. — Considering the youth of this 
movement there has been a considerable amount of experi¬ 
mentation in, and application of the theory to, the specific 
practice in this field. Valuable early contributions to the 
growth of this movement were made through the originality 
and practical work of Professor J. F. Williams and Miss 
Frost, particularly in natural gymnastic movements, and 
of Professor Gertrude Colby in natural dancing. All three 

have also contributed valuable texts. 

In 1912 Dr. Williams began working out definite exercises 

which were parts of athletics, sports, and games. This was 
followed up by Miss Frost, who was on the Teachers College 
staff from 1917 to 1924. In 1918 the course in formal 
gymnastics was made an elective, but this work is still 
retained so that the students who go out to teach may be 
equipped with both types of training. They thus have a 
definite background of theory and practice on which to 
discuss and contrast the two forms and are able to meet the 
demands of teaching in school systems where the formal 
instruction is still required. 

Miss Frost, at first, worked out the exercises in connec¬ 
tion with club activities. Agility exercises, mat work, 
elementary tumbling, clogging, and some game technique 
were all employed and experimented with, the aim being to 
motivate the activity and make it of vital interest to 
create incentives. The work then began to fall into units 
and was developed under the following headings: 

1. Games, athletics, and sports. 

2. Dramatic expression — dramatics, games, dancing 

(natural, folk and national, character and clogs), 
festivals, and pageants. 

3. Self-testing activities — stunts, apparatus work. 

4. Individual corrective exercises. 
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Professor Colby, at Teachers College since 1914, has 
developed the theory side of natural dancing and shown its 
place in, and relation to, education. The renewed general 
interest in natural expression in the dance has provided 
favorable stimulus to the forms advocated by Miss Colby 
so that at present we find more approval of, and practice in, 
the natural forms and expression in the dance than in any 
of the other units included in the natural program. 

A valuable text, published in 1923 by Professor Clark W. 
Hetherington, was prepared by him as a report to the 
Commission on Revision of Elementary Education of the 
National Education Association. This piece of careful re¬ 
search establishes the scientific soundness of a natural 
program in physical education activities and sets forth 
objectives and a fourfold program which will be startling 
to those still thinking in terms of formal activities. 

The state program of physical education in the schools of 
California is an outstanding example of a naturalized pro¬ 
gram outlined and promoted by the state supervisor of physi¬ 
cal education. Dr. Herbert Stolz, the state supervisor, and 
Miss Winifred Van Hagen, his assistant, are distinguished for 
promoting this modern piece of work in physical education. 

The organization of physical education work in the city 
of Detroit owes to Miss Ethel Perrin its successful organiza¬ 
tion along modern lines. The city of Oakland is known as 
a city which promotes naturalized activities in its schools 
and has successfully organized the municipal recreation 
department under the same head as the physical education 
department. From the intelligent work of Mr. Jay B. 
Nash, the Superintendent of Recreation and Director of 
Physical Education, and his committee has recently come 
a very modern publication which puts into print a naturalized 
program for physical education in senior high schools. 
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A state teachers college which has recently distinguished 
itself as standing for a natural program is the Iowa State 
Teachers College. An entire section of its bulletin is given 
over to natural activities. 

The universities and colleges have made their first con¬ 
tribution through natural dancing, but are gradually develop¬ 
ing more complete programs. The work at the Southern 
Branch of the University of California in Los Angeles, organ¬ 
ized by Professor Colby and carried on by Miss Ruth 
Atkinson, is interpreting a naturalized program successfully 
as are many other institutions of this rank. Work done by 
Miss McGownd at the University of Washington and by 
Professor Helen Smith at the University of Cincinnati is 
discussed in detail in later chapters. 

This constant experimentation and testing, with accepted 
principles in the field of general education, has made possible 
materials and methods which are being accepted as a program 
of physical education consistent with modern educational 
and psychological theory and practice, and with scientific 
facts and principles. 


DISCUSSION 

1. Why have not the theory and practice in the field of physical educa¬ 
tion kept pace with the development of general education? 

2. What have been the faults of the past? 

3. What is the main function of education? 

4. To what extent does a formal program give the child a full activity 
experience which has meaning for him at the time and allows for further 
growth in meaningful activity? 

5. Why must activity, to be educational, have concrete and absorbing 
goals ? 

6. Why is not the development of every possible coordination of the 
voluntary neuro-muscular system worth while? 

7. How far does the formal program cultivate a permanent liking for 
rational, pleasurable, healthful activity? 
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8. In what respects does the formal program provide for the demands 
of hfe — present and future ? 

9. Make a chart showing the most important elements of aim, content, 
and method in a naturalized program; then indicate on the chart which 
of these are present in the other programs discussed in this chapter. 
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CHAPTER II 


PRESENT STATUS OF THE NATURAL MOVEMENT 

“ Interest is not some one thing; it is a name for the fact that a course 
of action, an occupation, or pursuit absorbs the powers of an individual 
in a thorough-going way.” John Dewey. 

The Program of Eight Units 

The natural movement in physical education is in a devel¬ 
opmental period. The theoretical basis has been carefully 
worked out and tested by scientific data; the need is for 
more wide experimentation and research in the application 
of this theory. The program now includes the following 
units: 

1. Activities of daily life. 

2. Games. 

3. Athletics and sports. 

4. Dramatic expression — dancing, festivals, pageants, 

dramatics. 

5. Social service and prevocational activities. 

6. Self-testing activities. 

7. Individual corrective exercises. 

8. Recreational activities for adults. 

It was thought that the athletic unit and the natural gym¬ 
nastic unit, growing out of all other units, would be more 
easily and rapidly developed, but this has not been true. 
The natural dancing unit has more developed subject matter 
than any of the other parts and is more widely accepted 
and used by workers in the field. 

14 
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Unit one. — Unit one (activities of daily life) has had some 
time and thought given to its development and use in the 
naturalized program. It is believed that the elements of 
this unit are better taught in relation to the other units 
as walking and running are taught in natural dancing, games, 

and athletics. 

Unit two. — Unit two (games) logically holds a very large 
place in the natural program. The natural gymnastics, 
used to obtain improved skill, are worked out in connection 
with game technique. They follow this sequence : 

1. Experience or attempt in the game with recognition 
of need for practice to produce improvement in skill in the 
game itself. 

2. A simplified relay or group game involving technique 
identical with, or essentially like, the complete game and 
with speed and accuracy needed in the game itself. 

3. The timed gymnastic exercises, if needed, a thinking 
out each movement and perhaps each part of a movement 
in relation to, and as a part of, the game action. 

4. Final application and use of the practice in the game 
situation. 

Unit three. — A natural program demands of Unit three 
(athletics and sports) as it does of Unit two (games), as full 
and varied activity as possible, giving always the actual, 
interesting situations offered by such units rather than formal 
calisthenic drill. The technique is developed in the same 
way and its value depends on the originality and intelligence 
of the teacher in any case, whether she herself works out the 
movements, the practice of which will lead to more skill in 
the particular game, or has the pupils work them out. Here 
is suggested an important corollary of the natural program 
(which will be noted in a later chapter) that is, the need of a 
higher grade of teaching to obtain success with such a program. 
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Units four and six. — Unit four (dramatic expression) 
is most fully developed while Unit six (self-testing activities) 
is at about the same stage in progress as the game and sports 


units. 

Unit five. — Unit five (social service activities) has been 
worked out very fully in the Boy and Girl Scouts, Camp 
Fire Girls, Girl Reserves, and like organizations. Such 
programs as theirs are naturalized in method and content 
and would prove highly satisfactory for the majority of 
pupils as a complete substitute for present physical educa¬ 
tion practice in school. 

Unit seven. — Unit seven (individual corrective exercises) 
has been quite fully developed by specialists in children’s 

defects and is taken from those sources. 

Unit eight. — Unit eight (adult recreation) has a well 
worked out content. However, study must be made of the 


devised to meet those needs. 


types 


The Attitude of Educators 

Foreign movements. — This brief summary with the 
historical sketch shows the present status of the natural 
movement in America. We know that Hubert in France is 
developing a system which he calls “ Natural Gymnastics,” 
and that Niels Bukh in Denmark has gathered around him 
a large group of persons who are enthusiastic over a program 
of activity formulated by him, called “ Primitive Gym¬ 
nastics.” The recent naturalized program and the two 
movements in Europe have grown up without knowledge of, 
or help from, one another. From all that can be learned 
about the two foreign movements, it is believed that they 
are not as clearly based on modern scientific principles and 
educational belief as ours, but they share with the American 
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movement one common element in origin; they have all 
grown out of a desire for a more rational and functional pro¬ 
gram than the formal gymnastics have given. The Niels 
Bukh movement is a national movement adapted to the 
social, industrial, intellectual, and emotional needs of a 
people, and intended to provide the physical and soci¬ 
ological benefits recognized as desirable for the Danish 

people. 

Formalist views and practice. — As for the status of the 
natural movement in the eyes of the advocates of formal 
work, there are few who do not put some game material 
into their programs where there is a play yard. There are, 
however, few teachers of the formal program who in this 
case do not also favor and use formal work in the classrooms, 
and mass posture drills. They are not yet able to see that 
any space large enough for formal work is large enough for 
natural, functional activity such as relays, group games, and 
natural gymnastics used as practice for such games as basket¬ 
ball and baseball, which the children are playing outside of 
school time. 

These same persons do not as yet recognize the psy¬ 
chology of learning as it relates to mass posture drills, nor 
do they open their eyes to the definite data available in the 
poor results of the methods which they now use. The 
posture problem is a severe and pressing one, but cannot be 
met by using unsound methods which have utterly failed 
in the past to bring desirable results. 

There are now, among the exponents of formal physical 
education: 

1. Those who do not believe in the natural method at 
all and cling tenaciously to the strict formal program for its 
discipline and training in coordination, although belief in 
both of these effects is now disappearing. 
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2. Those who go half way, see value in both programs, 
believe in an eclectic system, and so add Some game and 
dance material to the formal work. 

3. Those who believe in a natural program but have not 
enough imagination, training, or initiative to put it into 
restricted or hampered space, and so use the formal work 
as a convenient substitute. 

4. Those who apparently agree with the prominent 
leader in physical education who is reported to have said 
in recent discussion: “I believe in a formal program 
taught by the natural method.” 

This well illustrates the idea of “ putting new wine into 
old bottles,” and suggests the difficulty, or rather the 
impossibility, of doing what the chemists have found im¬ 
possible, i.e., of making a successful emulsion by mixing oil 
and water. 

A tendency toward natural activity. — There is, how¬ 
ever, an unmistakable tendency toward natural activity 
among physical educators. The “ mind set ” is not easily 
or quickly changed, but new workers in the field, with more 
complete educational background, will undoubtedly have 
clearer understanding of the situation and a less hampered 
means of meeting it. The field of physical education is 
being tremendously aided by the newer ideas in general 
education. Where democracy in education is accepted as 
sound in general school subjects, there we find a demand 
for rational physical education as the only consistent prac¬ 
tice. The Detroit public schools are offering a splendid 
example of a consistent aim in all branches of education. 
They also have an experimental and research department 
that formulates and tries out new ideas, which is the only 
scientific procedure in school organization and administra- 
tion. 
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DISCUSSION 

Make a list of the units of content in the formal program and compare 
these with the hst given for a naturalized program. 

1. How do they differ ? 

2. Which is the most difficult to teach ? VTiy? 

3. Which comes nearest to meeting the child’s needs? 
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CHAPTER III 


IMMEDIATE PROBLEMS 

“So we must lay it down as basic that the American school must foster 
the child’s natural tendency to be free. Nothing must be done to choke 
or suppress that noble instinct; nothing must be allowed to weaken his 
self-respect or diminish his sense of personal worth. These elements are 
of the very essence of Americanism, and American education must nourish 
and invigorate them.” Edward 0. Sisson. 

The tasks of the future are primarily two: research in 

V 

subject matter, method, and teacher training, and the larger 
and less specific task of educating public and professional 
opinion out of old and prejudiced forms of thinking. The 
questions in the last chapter will in some way indicate the 
scope of problems to be solved. 

Development of the Program 

Experimentation in subject matter. — In the first task 
of the naturalized program arises the need for working out 
the subject matter by means of scientific experimentation 
and the testing of results. It means the assembling of 
hundreds of well worked out projects, material that will 
be suggestive to teachers and show them what others have 
learned, but which will, in no way, serve as set forms by 
which they must meet their own special situations. Such 
experiments will have to be carried on in a scientific way, 
with carefully recorded procedure and controls or they will 
be of little use. The experiment carried on at the Horace 
Mann School by Williams, Atkinson, and Brace, referred to 

in Chapter XXVIII, is an excellent example. 

20 
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Need for motor ability tests. — There is a great need for 

tests of motor ability and physical efficiency corresponding 
to those which have been developed for mental ability and 
efficiency by the psychologists. These are needed in order 
that more intelligent classification of children into activity 
groups may be made. When we know the physical and 
motor quotients of children as adequately as we now know 
their intelligence quotients, we shall be able to use material 
that will more surely meet their individual needs. 

Additional needs. — Other needs may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. Studies of “ case group ” needs. 

2. Studies of activities to meet these needs. 

3. Collections of games through which certain social 
qualities and conduct may be developed. 

4. Tests for these attitudes which the games have devel¬ 


oped. 

5. Collections of tested correlation material with health 
teaching for each grade. 

6. Lists of suitable naturalized physical education proj¬ 
ects which have been worked out with success in the differ¬ 
ent grades with recorded methods and subject matter used. 

7. Means and methods of correlating physical education 
projects with other school subjects. 

8. Ways of testing the attitudes, habits, and skills 
listed on the achievement scales. 

9. Job-analysis of the physical education teacher's 
task and detailed organization of courses for professional 
training of teachers to fit this analysis. 

10. Tests for satisfactory teaching of physical education 
to be used by the supervisor. 

11. More tested data on the best methods of supervising 
naturalized physical education. 
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The teacher of the natural program. — The future must 
provide a new type of teacher in the field of physical educa¬ 
tion. She must be not merely motor minded but intellec¬ 
tually equal to teachers in other subjects. She must have 
more educational background and be a thinking individual, 
one who can analyze situations and see solutions and means 
of adaptation. She must, of necessity, possess a keen 
imagination to see the points at which projects may be 
developed by the children and to guide them as they pro¬ 
ceed with their problems. Imagination is particularly 
necessary in the successful carrying out of all projects, and 
in the dramatic, folk, and natural dance expressions. 

Aid from athletics. — The natural movement will be 
helped in marked degree by the comprehensive national 
program of athletics for boys and girls as it develops further. 
Such a program receives impetus from the Olympic games 
and other international and national affiliations which have 
been developing during several decades for men, and re¬ 
cently for women. The mistakes of the past are being faced 
more squarely; the professionalism and specialization that 
have become evils in men’s athletics are being avoided to a 
considerable extent, at least, in the development of the field 
for women and girls, and definite efforts are being made to 
remedy the men’s college and intercollegiate athletic situa¬ 
tion. By fuller individual participation in sports for boys 
and girls in the schools, it is believed that attitudes and 
“ hobbies ” will be developed which will carry over into adult 
fife and there will be millions who take part in sport instead 
of a few participants and millions of spectators as at present. 

Development op an Attitude 

Educating the public and the schools. — The more diffi¬ 
cult task, perhaps, lies in getting an enlightened public 
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opinion in this matter. As soon as intelligent and respon¬ 
sible adults recognize the fundamental needs of boys and 
girls, they will get no pleasure in seeing children going 
through mechanical, showy, meaningless drills, but will wish 
to see them in game competition, in activities that have 
meaning and give children a chance to grow. 

School authorities as well as the general public need educa¬ 
tion, not only with reference to the proper types of activity 
needed, but in regard to the necessity for adequate space and 
time for play for all of the desirable types of big brain-muscle 
activities. Children should have each, at least two hundred 
square feet of space, and from three to five hours daily for 
big, fundamental brain-muscle activities. 

It is essential that the advocates of such a proposed pro¬ 
gram be open-minded and tolerant in advocating their own 
ideas and in attacking others. It is important not to an¬ 
tagonize nor to be extreme and radical, but to educate others 
into understanding and appreciating the scientific foundation 
of the natural program. This process of education will 
inevitably be slow, and progress will be made as the newer 
ideas in general education filter into school practice. Open- 
mindedness is also essential to the success of this program to 
enable the leaders to keep pace with the scientific develop¬ 
ments and results of experimentation. 

Recognition of necessity for adaptation to American life. 

— The need now, and in the future, is a program and practice 
adapted to American characteristics and community life. 
The old military, set type of physical education gets disci¬ 
pline of a certain kind — that we cannot deny — but it gets 
the blind, unthinking type, the obedience to command that 
is admirably suited to an autocracy. Our democratic form 
of government calls for citizens who have self-control, powers 
of self-direction and initiative, not those who depend on con- 
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trol and direction from a superior governmental power. Our 
welfare, as a nation, depends on the extent to which our 
citizens can intelligently handle their own affairs. Why, 
then, should any part of the education of the American child 
aim at the type of obedience that is given by a feudal “man” 
to his lord? 

The natural program of physical education is in principle 
consistent with, and should make for, better democratic 
citizenship. Its future development will necessarily be to 
further and strengthen all conditions that promote this 
worthy end. The task of all branches of education, in fact, 
if we are to hope for an integration of world interests, is to 
develop the qualities which make for more broad-minded 
understanding, and for effective national and world citizen¬ 
ship. 

DISCUSSION 

1. What would be the advantage of a collection of a large number of 
projects in naturalized physical education? 

2. Make a study of the experiment made in the Horace Mann School, 
recorded in the Teachers College Record for September, 1922, “Horace 
Mann Studies in Elementary Education VI” (Williams, Atkinson, and 
Brace). 

a. What is its significance? 

b. What are the steps in a sound experiment? 

c. 'iWiat problems have you in mind or in your own program of teach¬ 
ing to which you could apply this method ? 

3. 'WTiy is knowledge of method of experimentation in physical edu¬ 
cation important to workers in this field? 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF MODERN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

“The State hath said that only free men can be educated; God hath 
said that only educated men can be free.” Epictetus. 

Older Philosophies 

Early lack of scientific basis. — Individuals have always 
had some sort of working theories for their lives, some phi¬ 
losophies upon which they based their actions, although these 
may never have been formulated as such. Older beliefs 
were composed mainly of hopes and fears and speculations, 
not attempts at scientific explanation of any objective world. 
There has ever been a conflict between such traditional 
beliefs and the increasing matter-of-fact knowledge. That 
the Greeks felt this conflict is known. Socrates said the 
unquestioned life was not one fit to be lived by man, who is 
a rational being and hence must search out the reasons for 
things and not accept them from custom and authority. 
But man clings to old beliefs, to traditions and superstitions ; 
he fears the unknown, he dislikes change ; and so the coming 
into being of modern philosophic thought has been slow and 
often confused in direction and content. 

Bacon. — The forerunner, in spirit, of this new philosophy 
was Francis Bacon (1561-1626) with his saying and belief 
that knowledge is power. He advocated a logic of discovery 
rather than one of argumentative proof and persuasion, and 
believed that true knowledge and social progress would come 
only by cooperative inquiry and research. Dewey calls him 
“ the prophet of a pragmatic conception of knowledge ” and 
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cites the Industrial Revolution by steam and electricity as 
the reply to his prophecy. 

Descartes. — Ren6 Descartes (1596-1650) is generally 
accepted as the man in whom modern philosophy had its 
beginning. The elements which helped to give his doctrine 
this importance are briefly the following; (1) It was based 
on a definite scientific method; (2) he recognized the modern 
principle of individuality and subjectivity; (3) the existence 
of the self forms the basis of all his constructive efforts; 
(4) he maintained that the test of truth is the clearness with 
which it justifies itself to the individual reason; (5) he re¬ 
jected all authority of tradition and made a clear distinction 
between mind and body by considering them separately. 


The Philosophy of Modern Education 

It would not be profitable here to enter into a full dis¬ 
cussion of the development of philosophic thought during 
the past three hundred years, showing the changes in ideas, 
the points of retardation and advance, and the shifts from 
scientific rationalism to the doctrine of experience, to skepti¬ 
cism, to idealism, and to conflict with the doctrine of evolu¬ 
tion. However, a brief outline of the elements working 
through this modem period will be helpful in leading on 
into a discussion of modern educational philosophy and its 
influence on the foundations of the natural movement in 
physical education. 

The elements of modem thought. — The peculiar charac¬ 
teristic of modern thought is the way it bases itself upon the 
individual man. It holds that progress or improvement of 
life is the primary aim and that this can take place only 
through individual effort and initiative. It questions all 
established ideas, authority, and fixed institutions, and fos¬ 
ters a growing belief in the power of individual minds, 
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guided by methods of observation, experiment, and reflec¬ 
tion, to attain the truths needed for the direction of life. 

“It is no longer enough for a principle to be elevated, noble, universal 
and hallowed by time. It must present its birth certificate, it must show 
under just what conditions of human experience it was generated, and it 
must justify itself by its works, present and potential. Such is the 
inner meaning of the modern appeal to experience as an ultimate criterion 
of value and validity. . , . The future rather than the past dominates 
the imagination.” ^ 

All knowledge is tested by use. There is a transfer of 
interest from the eternal to the specific and concrete, from 
the metaphysical to the scientific. 

Relation to the social life of the day. — The philosophy of 
modern education, consistent with the beliefs of the prag¬ 
matists and formulated by Dewey and his followers, shows 
these elements and leads us to consider the basic ideas which 
underlie our own specialized field. A philosophy of life must 
of necessity seek its expression by education and it should 
be consistent with the changes and alterations in the social 
life of the time. In our time we find these changes in social 
methods in a state of rapid development. Therefore a 
useful educational philosophy, as modern educational philos¬ 
ophy is doing, must change and reconstruct itself as rapidly 
as social conditions change, if it would truly interpret the 
spipt and aims of the time. 

^k. modern philosophy of education must meet the demands 
produced in our social life by ; (1) the rapid growth of demo¬ 
cratic ideals and institutions; (2) the new industrial life; 
and (3) the development of experimental science with its 
basic idea of evolutior 

Democracy. — To meet this first need, namely, that of 
being consistent with democratic ideals, we find: (1) a be- 

* Dewey, J., Recor^truction in Philosophy, p. 48. 
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lief in universal and equal educational opportunity; (2) em¬ 
phasis on the worth of individual freedom and development, 
but always with respect to its influence on others; (3) a 
recognition of the necessity for change in moral aims and 
methods ; (4) a belief that the expression of the self is moral 
in the degree to which it allows or assists desirable expres¬ 
sion on the part of others. 

Industrial life. — The Industrial Revolution has brought 
us to the recognition of the power of natural forces and the 
necessity for applying scientific knowledge to the under¬ 
standing and thence to the consequent control of these forces. 
It has brought us to see the necessity of holding strongly 
to the democratic ideals of our philosophy so that there may 
be integration rather than disintegration of the social group; 
and, lastly, it emphasizes the need for sesthetic elements in 
education to offset the opposite materialistic tendencies in a 
complex industrial organization. 

Experimental science: evolution. — The third demand is 
met by certain beliefs as to the nature and method of knowl¬ 
edge. The idea of evolution and change is basic. Learning 
must not be mere memorization of traditional knowledge, 
but the discovery by the individual of the valuable winnings 
or accumulations of the social inheritance. Nor must it be 
passively absorbed, but rather actively constructed, ir\ the 
sense that it is gained by practical experience, and so becomes 
a vital part of the individual life. Subject matter must 
give over its older character of rigidity, fixity, and uniformity 
for growth, mobility, and adaptability. 

The Philosophy of Modern Physical Education 

The philosophy which forms the foundation of the natural 
movement in physical education is entirely consistent with 
that of general education and was, as has been shown in the 
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discussion of its genesis, formulated as a direct response 
to the realization that our older ideas and practices in this 
field were entirely inconsistent with the beliefs of a modern 
philosophy of life and education. The important elements 
in the philosophy of natural physical education may be con¬ 
sidered briefly and made clearer perhaps with some simple 

examples. 

The individual. — The idea of the worth of the individual 
allows for no acceptance of dualism, the separate existence of 
mind and body. On the contrary, the mind, body, and 
spirit are one ; the whole individual — physical and social, 
intellectual and moral — has infinite worth. The individual, 
within limits, can control the experiences that he will and 
should have ; progress will come through his own endeavor. 

The individual and the group. — For citizenship in a 
democracy, individual initiative alone will not suffice. What 
is needed is the expression of the self in relation to others — 
to the group; all human beings are interdependent; the 
individual can exist and develop only through the group; 
therefore education must aim to develop those bonds which 
lead to activities for the good of the group. Democracy 
implies a group or groups of people sharing interests of wide 
and varied scope which constantly lead on to further activity. 
The school must teach the child by giving him practice in 
real situations, in discernment, reflection, judgment, and 
tolerance so that he will see all sides of a problem and thus 
be fitted for participation in democratic freedom. 

In the natural program all formal, mechanical, militaristic, 
and superimposed gymnastics are discarded along with the 
educational' theory of formal discipline. Game forms are 
given as a means to develop the initiative of the individual in 
an actual group situation with group control and group good 
as the ends. Natural gymnastics are proposed as a means 
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by which the child is carried through his interest in the game, 
to practice the different parts of it so that his skill will be 
improved, and so that he will achieve better performance. 
This is significant to him as a means of self-satisfaction. 
Professor Dow said, “ Fine art is doing things in a finer way.” 
Better performance is also significant to the child as a means 
by which he can better serve his team. 

Progress through individual effort and scientific method. 
Not only have we the belief that the best if not the sole 
hope for progress is the individual’s own effort, but also we 
have found that this progress must come by means of his 
confidence, scientific method of attack, and cooperation. 
Group confidence and cooperation were discussed above. 
Here may be emphasized the tremendous significance of the 
scientific method. We recognize that constant change is 
occurring in life; hence it must occur in education if educa¬ 
tion is to be preparation for living. We know that science 
has opened vast fields of knowledge to us which we must 
interpret and adapt to use in education. We must use this 
knowledge and we must employ scientific method in this use. 
To do this, all fields of knowledge must come under a 
searching inspection; and useless, superstitious forms as 
they are discovered must be discarded for real and useful 
ones. A striking example of the discard of older beliefs in 
the field of education is found in the change from training 
the child for a far-off adult existence, which he may or 
may not experience, to the modern idea based on the scien¬ 
tific knowledge of child development which gives him fullness 
of experience in the present as the best preparation for his 
life ahead. It will be at once apparent that while the child 
is and must be largely unconscious of the later and adult life 
for which he is being prepared, his teachers and parents who 
participate in his rearing and training must or should keep 
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definitely in clear understanding both the more ^mediate 

and the more remote life ahead of the child. 

Scientific knowledge employed in educati6^n has revolu¬ 
tionized not only the approach to aims and ideals in educa¬ 
tion but also the field of method where the doctrine of inter¬ 
est comes as a direct application of the new psychology. 
However, this phase will be discussed further when we con¬ 
sider the influence on the natural movement of modem 
educational practice. 

Modern scientific principles have proven older forms of 
gymnastics utterly inadequate as a means of mental, moral, 
social, and even physical development, and in many cases 
actually harmful. The law of evolution is working on such 
forms and this leads to their being discarded; they cannot 
stand the test of use, or function in individual lives. The 
aims are inadequate, for we do not wish a military type of 
discipline in a democracy that depends on initiative for its 
life and growth. We do not want physical education that 
aims only at physiological values in a field where the possi¬ 
bility for the development of social, moral, spiritual, and 
intellectual values is unlimited and indispensable. 

“It is most desirable that physical education should occupy itself with 
a program of activity for the young which would secure these physical 
aspects of health without fail, as by-products, as it were, while the pupil 
is being guided in the doing of things which will result in the acquirement 
of mental, moral, and social benefits.” ^ 

The natural program then must necessarily include not 
formal material, but games, sports, athletics, dancing— 
industrial, economic, and socially useful forms in which the 
whole person finds expression ; forms which can be tested 

in aim, content, and function by modern scientific methods 
and by the criteria of general education. 

1 Wood, T, D., Ninth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, p. 81. 
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Summary. — We find that the natural movement in 
physical education has been profoundly influenced by modern 
philosophical thought; that it is, in fact, founded on identical 
or consistent elements. We find that it considers the condi¬ 
tions of modern fife and formulates its beliefs on the needs 
of such life; it recognizes that training the individual for 
citizenship is the need in a democracy and that this must 
be done by leading the individual to self-expression in 
relation to the group. In the degree to which this is suc¬ 
cessful will the problems of modern industry be solved. The 
method by which the child is to be educated must stand the 
test of scientific knowledge and method. It must make for 
a fuller and more worth-while life for the individual. 

DISCUSSION 

1. What changes occur in the individual as a center of choices from 
babyhood to maturity? 

2. To what extent is the individual dependent on others for his physical 
existence and well being? 

3. Explain mutual interdependence. 

4. What bearing do these questions have on formulating procedure in 
physical education ? 

5. What part does education play in the development of individuals in 
a democracy? 

6. What elements should such education include? 

7. What part has the individual in the progress of civilization? 

8. State what you believe to be the important elements in the philoso¬ 
phy of modern phj\sical education. 
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CHAPTER V 


CONTRIBUTION OF MODERN PSYCHOLOGY TO THE 
NATURAL MOVEMENT IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

“Just because a subject is difficult or distasteful is no sign that its 
pursuit will result in disciplinary training. In fact, the psychology of 
play and drudgery makes it apparent that the presence of annoyance, of 
distaste, will lessen the disciplinary value. Only those subjects and 
activities which are characterized by the play spirit can offer true educa¬ 
tional development. The more the play spirit enters in, the greater the 
possibility of securing not only special training but general discipline as 
well.” George D. Strayer and Naomi Norsworthy. 

Modern scientific knowledge has had profound influence 
in all branches of life, activity, and thought wherever it 
has been applied. Unfortunately there are some fields in 
which the strength of old ideas and customs is so great that 
the application of facts and principles made evident by 
modern discovery seems almost an impossibility. Educa¬ 
tion is a field in which general progress has been unbe¬ 
lievably slow but in which such application is more essential 
than in any other. 

The Work of James and Thorndike 

Before the publication of William James’ Psychology in 
1892, few experimental studies of a reliable nature were 
available in this field. But even after this revolutionizing 
material was presented to educators, only a few were willing 
to apply this knowledge to existing forms of theory and 
practice and change them accordingly. Further very 
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valuable studies, based on wide experimentation, have been 
made by Thorndike and others. The studies and conclu¬ 
sions of these two eminent modern psychologists are in 
large measure the basis for the newer ideas in education. 

Original nature. — Thorndike names the tendencies of 
original nature as manipulation, facial expression, vocaliza¬ 
tion, multiform mental activity, and multiform physical 
activity. These appear at different times; and we find 
that the order of their appearance is not at random nor are 
the intervals at which they manifest themselves. The 
utility theory is accepted in this connection rather than the 
recapitulation theory. The utility theory says that both 
the existence of original tendencies and the fact that they 
appear at different dates are due to variation and selection. 

“Other things being equal, the date at which a tendency appears is 
that one of the many varying dates at which it has appeared in our an¬ 
cestry which has been most serviceable in keeping the stock alive.” ‘ 

Modification of original nature. — It is important that 
these tendencies be understood and through this under¬ 
standing an intelligent provision be made for them. 

“ Human welfare requires that some original tendencies be cherished, 
that some be redirected or modified, and others be eliminated outright.” * 

For example, one of the most primitive tendencies is 
that of harming or killing when angered by an adversary. 
Physical education gives excellent opportunity for the 
modification of such tendencies in game forms, where the 
expression of anger against an adversary is not manifested 
by striking or wounding, but its socially acceptable sub¬ 
stitute finds expression in strenuous, hard play, in effort to 
put forth the best abilities and skill at one’s command 
and to overcome the adversary according to the rules of 
good sportsmanship. This surely is of value to the social 

* Thorndike, E. L.* Educational Psychology^ I, p, 252, 


« Ibid,, I. p. 270. 
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order in a time when we are trying to control man’s original 
primitive tendencies so that nations may live peacefully side 
by side. Satisfactions and discomforts are the great educa¬ 
tive forces that may be used in this process of modification, 
which should endeavor to strengthen the instincts of most 
worth to social life; these are the more general, more intel¬ 
lectual, and more modern. Thorndike thinks it of prime 
importance to develop the secondary connections, for then 
the individual is able to substitute for the direct, more 
primitive, and more selfish responses those which deal with 
higher ideals and the interests of others. 

The new conception of the nature of experience. — The 
psychology of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries gave 
us this idea: 

“ Mental life originated in sensations which are separately and 
passively received, and which are formed, through laws of retention 
and association, into a mosaic of images, perceptions, and conceptions. 
The senses were regarded as gateways or avenues of knowledge. 
Except in combining atomic sensations, the mind was wholly passive 
and acquiescent in knowing. Volition, action, emotion, and desire 
follow in the w'ake of sensations and images. The intellectual or 
cognitive factor comes first, and emotional and volitional life is only 
a consequent conjunction of ideas with sensations of pleasure and 
pain.” * 

Such a conception of mental life precluded our modern 
idea of learning by doing. Mental life is no longer considered 
a passive matter, it is an active process. Activity brings 
experience; lack of it leaves the mental life inexperienced. 
The child must feel a ball, throw it, catch it, bounce it, and 
use it actively in different ways if he is to know what a ball 
is. He cannot know by merely seeing it and being told 
what it is. Dewey says : 


1 Dewey, J., Reconstruction in Philosophy^ p. 84. 
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“The effect of the development of biology has been to reverse the 
picture. ^Vherever there is life, there is behavior, activity. In order 
that life may persist, this activity has to be both continuous and adapted 
to the environment. This adaptive readjustment, moreover, is not wholly 
passive; is not a mere matter of the moulding of the organism by the 

environment.” ^ 

Experience becomes an affair primarily of doing; the 
organism acts in accordance with its own structure, and as 
a consequence the change produced in the environment re¬ 
acts on the organism and its activities. The organism suffers 
the consequence of its own behavior. “ This close connec¬ 
tion between doing and suffering forms what we call expe- 

♦ J ) o 

rience. ^ 

The little child puts his hand on the hot stove and is 
burned. This forms an experience, because definite re¬ 
sponse bonds are made which function in his future action. 
In the same way a boy suffers the consequence of his ac¬ 
tions and gains experience as a result of his activity when he 
first tries to ride a horse, or dive into a pool, or bat a ball, 
or jump a fence. After his reactions in terms of activity 
to these different elements in his environment, he acquires 
horse, water, bat and ball, and fence experience. 

The laws of learning. — This leads us into a discussion of 
another element which modern psychology has clarified for 
our use by formulating the laws of learning. These show us 
the way in which the central nervous system is actually 
modified by the experience of the ihdividual. They are the 
laws of Readiness, Exercise, and Effect.^ 

The Law of Readiness. — The Law of Readiness is: 
“ For a conduction unit ready to conduct to do so is satisfy¬ 
ing, and for it not to do so is annoying.'’ There is a corollary, 

1 Dewey, J., Reconstruction in Philosophy, p. 84. 

® Ibid,, p. 86. 

3 Thorndike, E. L., Educational Psychology, I, chap. 9; II, chap, 2. 
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the Law of Unreadiness: “ For a conduction unit unready 
to conduct to be forced to conduct would be annoying.” 
For example, if the child has the “ belonging ” urge, for him 
to be able to join a scout troop, a school club, or some group 
of children of his own age, is satisfying. To have this 
tendency thwarted is annoying. Again, if a boy has planned 
to play baseball after school and has got ready his bat, his 
mitt, and his ball, and if he is then told by his mother to come 
right home after school and pile up kindling wood, his hav¬ 
ing to do the home chores is annoying. To go ahead with 
his ball game would have given satisfaction. However, it 
may be socially and morally desirable that the boy do the 
home task; and satisfaction may result from the sub¬ 
stitution of some incentive such as gaining the approval of 
his mother or earning money to buy a new bat, and the like. 

The Law of Exercise. — The Law of Exercise includes: 

(1) the Law of Use, “ To the situation, a modifiable con¬ 
nection being made by him between a situation S and a re¬ 
sponse R, man responds originally, other things being equal, 
by an increase in the strength of that connection; ” and 

(2) the Law of Disuse, “ To the situation, a modifiable 
connection not being made by him between a situation S 
and a response R, during a length of time T, man responds 
originally, other things being equal, by a decrease in the 
strength of that connection.” For example, if one practices 
tennis daily, he can play a better game, than if he does not 


practice or play at all for six months. 

The Law of Effect. —“To the situation, a modifiable 

connection being made by him between an S and an R and 
being accompanied or followed by a satisfying state of 
affairs, man responds, other things being equal, by an 
increase in the strength of that connection. To a connec¬ 
tion similar, save that an annoying state of affairs goes with 
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or follows it, man responds, other things being equal, by a 
decrease in the strength of the connection.” For example, 
a boy is taught by a coach that slugging is all right in foot¬ 
ball, if one does it cleverly and does not get caught. The 
boy does it, is praised by his team and the coach, and they 
win the game. The results are satisfying, and the boy 
continues his unfair practice. However, if this boy changes 
schools and practices football under a coach who penalizes 
heavily for rule breaking, emphasizes sportsmanship, and 
puts the boys who slug off the team, and if there is also in 
the school and on all teams a high ideal of sportsmanship, 
then the boy will find the good responses satisfying and the 
dishonest ones annoying. 

The emotions. — Regarding the human emotions and their 
expression, much more research is necessary before cor¬ 
responding modification of our ideas and practices as the 
result of such research is made available to us. Thorndike 
says: 

“The more observable bodily movements do not come as expressions 
of them [feelings and emotions], but as responses toward the outside 
situation that started the behavior-series in question.” ^ 

The emotion, then, is not a cause of the physical response; 

both are caused by the outside situation. Natural dancing 

is an example of a physical education activity in which the 

movement and the emotion both come as responses to the 
idea or situation. 

Transfer of training. — Where the new knowledge of 
transfer of training has been applied, significant changes 
have been made, for there is decided difference between 
older ideas and what we now know from scientific experi¬ 
ment. We now know that transfer of training takes place 

^ Thorndike, E. L., Educational Psychology^ I, p, 168, 
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only in situations that have identical elements. We also 
know that there will be a transfer of attitude in different 
situations if a general attitude is developed in each situation. 
For instance, in an experiment where neatness in arithmetic 
papers was emphasized, a high degree of neatness was at¬ 
tained in these papers, but the English papers and outline 
maps were not improved by means of a transfer of this 
training. When neatness is emphasized in all subjects a 
general attitude is developed; papers in all subjects are 
neater, but as high a degree of neatness in all is not got as 
in arithmetic papers when neatness in arithmetic papers 
alone is emphasized. This theory has, of course, revolution¬ 
ized modern educational thought. The disciplinary sub¬ 
jects, so called, such as Latin, which were supposed to give 
one a mental discipline that would apply in all subjects and 
in the conduct of life activities, are generally recognized 
now as giving no such disciplinary transfer. 

The Psychological Basis of the Natural 

Program 

The natural movement in physical education is founded 
upon a knowledge of these elements in modern psychology. 
It is fundamentally based on the proposition of a knowl¬ 
edge of the nature and needs of the individual. It makes 
application of such knowledge and aims, to direct and 
modify the original tendencies and impulses so that the 
individual may become a more useful social being and thus 
better fitted for the conditions of modern life. This pro¬ 
gram recognizes that: 

“Other things being equal, to have sensations, to initiate movements 
and to make things happen are satisfying.” ^ 


1 Thorndike, E. L., Educational Psychology, I, p. 131. 
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Therefore, in a natural program no formal, meaningless 
exercises are permitted; instead, play activities are substi¬ 
tuted with emphasis on sportsmanship and the other social 
responses of courage, loyalty, honesty, fair play, and the 

like. 

Recognition of variation in the appearance of natural 
tendencies. — The natural program recognizes the presence 
of original impulses, and aims to modify them for the best 
good of the individual. This is accomplished by a further 
study of the child to see when they appear most actively in 
his growing periods. 

To meet this fact of child development the natural pro¬ 
gram provides group, club activities and organized games 
(when they are needed by the child) instead of calisthenic 
drill. It offers rhythmic plays, dramatic games, and other 
like forms to give opportunity for satisfactory expression 
of impulses. It thus meets each impulse as it manifests 
itself with activity which has meaning to the child at that 
time, and which will work toward modifying desirably the 
impulses then present. 

Recognition of the new conception of experience. — This 
program is based on the new conception of experience. 
Experience is primarily doing; the results of the doing of 
things modify the child’s behavior by means of the S~R 
bonds so formed. The term S-R bond is used continually 
through the text in the sense given it by Thorndike and 
Dewey. The original nature of man responds to the situa¬ 
tions in which he finds himself. 

“A typical reflex, or instinct, or capacity, as a whole, includes the 
ability to be sensitive to a certain situation, the ability to make a certain 
response, and the existence of a bond or connection whereby that response 
is made to that situation.” ^ 


1 Thorndike, E. L., Educational Psychology^ I, p, 6. 
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The situation S presents itself to the individual, the neural 
conduction unit acts, and the response R is made, according 
to the original bond or according to its modified form, if 
modification has taken place. Graphically: 

(Situation) S - . . . - R (Response) 

The child sees a big dog which presents to him a situation 
full of fear and he responds by crying. Modification of 
these bonds can and does take place all during life. For 
example, later on, when the child sees the dog, the response 
is to pet and stroke it rather than to be afraid and cry. 
Actual situations are never as simple and direct as the 
diagram represents; there is usually coaction of many 
elements in a situation and a compound response. This 
is seen in the case of the child and the dog; the child is 
alone, he is tired and nervous, the dog comes on him sud¬ 
denly, the dog barks; all these elements combine to 
make the child respond by crying, running away, and 
hiding. 

Recognition of the laws of learning. — The responding to 
situations and the consequent formation of neural response 
bonds are called experience. The rules by which experience 
becomes learning are the laws of Readiness, Exercise, and 
Effect, which are explained in detail in these chapters. To 
apply this knowledge of experience and the way in which it 
becomes a functioning part of the human individual, the 
natural program provides situations in which the child will 
learn by actually doing the things which have meaning. 
We may talk to the child endlessly about the value of being 
honest, but he will learn this by trying it out in a situation. 
A basketball game presents such a situation. He will learn 
the proper response if he is penalized for the improper one; 
he will see that the improper one does not give satisfaction 
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and that the proper one does, and thus the proper one will 

be repeated. 

Recognition of the laws of emotional response. — The 

natural program is based on an intelligent understanding of 
emotions. It is understood that both the response and the 
emotion come from the same situation, while the older belief, 
that the response brought the emotion, is discarded. This 
has been very important in the formulation of content and 
method in natural dancing. The dancer is responding in 
a situation in which there is meaning; this response is 
psychologically sound. The modification of emotional 
responses occurs according to the laws of learning. Self- 
control is the key note of the natural activity program. In 
an organized game a child learns to substitute, for anger 
and the like, emotional responses that make him better 
prepared for group living. 

Recognition of transfer of training. — Transfer of train¬ 
ing is a fundamental idea in the natural program. A proper 
understanding of the psychological law of transfer has been 
applied in the formulation of theory and practice in a natural¬ 
ized program. It is fully recognized that dishonesty and 
other anti-social responses may be developed quite as easily 
as desirable responses. That a child participates in games 
is no assurance that he will acquire good sportsmanship and 
be a better citizen. And right here is one of the reasons why 
the natural program is so dependent and puts such emphasis 
upon the teacher, the guide in these life situations in which 
the child is placed, the person who is responsible for the 
formation of proper attitudes — attitudes which may be 
generalized and which will transfer to all like situations. 

In calisthenic drill no situations are offered for the devel¬ 
opment of social responses. In a game well taught and 
umpired the social responses are made satisfying; sportsman- 
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ship is emphasized as an attitude to guide all responses in 
life; so that if the right S-R bonds for honesty are formed 
in games, and honesty thus becomes a general attitude in 
the individual, he is more likely to be an honest bank clerk 
later in the adult business game. 

DISCUSSION 

1. Discuss the points which you consider important in relation to 
original tendencies. 

2. How do the laws of learning apply in the natural program of physi¬ 
cal education? 

3. Apply the psychology of the emotions to game activities; to 
dancing. 

4. Develop for discussion the important points on transfer of training 
as applied in the field of physical education. 

5. Prepare points for discussion on the disciplinary value of Latin in 
the life of the individual; of formal gymnastics; of play activities. 
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CHAPTER VI 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF MODERN BIOLOGY, PHYSIOLOGY, 

AND SOCIOLOGY 

“The scientific attitude is the dynamic attitude; it regards facts as 
hypotheses to be discarded as soon as further experience proves them to 
be untenable. It is only by this process that man has been able to extend 
his control over the forces of nature,” Gertrude Hartman. 

The Contribution of BiolOgy 

It is not only in the field of psychology that we see the 
contribution to the formation of the natural program, made 
by the new scientific knowledge, growing and becoming 
formulated through the nineteenth century. The factors of 
greatest influence, not only in this specific field but also in 
all fields of thought, as we look to the biological sciences, 
are the theory of evolution and its method of inquiry. The 
older ideas of the fixed and final in nature had to give way 
before the new conception of change, as scientists met the 
facts set forth in the Origin of Species published by Charles 
Darwin in 1859. 

The theory of evolution. — This idea of evolution, of 
change, working in the development of animal and plant 
life, has remained essentially the same. The ideas of the 
means by which this change takes place have undergone 
addition and adaptation as other scientists have experi¬ 
mented and obtained further knowledge with which to 
modify Darwin’s original conception. Our present knowl¬ 
edge of the influence of heredity and environment on human 
life and development are results of the stimulus coming from 
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the studies of Darwin and of other scientists who followed 
him. 

The scientific method of inquiry. — Darwin’s method has 
been called Darwinian genetic and experimental inquiry. 
It is the inquiry about specific values and the specific con¬ 
ditions that generate them, the looking into the ways in 
which special changes serve concrete purposes. 

Application of scientific inquiry in physical education. — 
The basis of the natural movement in physical education 
has been obtained by just such a method of inquiry. The 
principle of evolution is recognized; this frees one for an 
unbiased study of past forms and practices and the reason 
for their presence in human life; and, as these are under¬ 
stood, they are tested out by the values they give in pro¬ 
viding for fuller growth for the individual. 

The inquiry into older forms and the finding that they do 
not meet the specific needs of present-day life necessitates 
the substitution of something else that will meet these needs. 
The attempt is made to show throughout this entire section 
the factors that have influenced the natural movement; 
namely, that a complete study of all the elements influencing 
the individual has been made, and that this program is a 
result of such a study. This, unfortunately, has never 
before been done in our specific field. 

In the past the psychological and physiological facts 
available were vague and untested; a scientific method of 
research had not been formulated; hence, older forms could 
not be based on the newer knowledge which is available to¬ 
day. New, important knowledge is available now; we have 
no excuse for clinging to old forms but must apply the 
facts to our present practice. 

Application of the theory of evolution in physical educa¬ 
tion. — Specific application of certain basal ideas, gained 
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from a study of the evolution of animal and human life, is 
made in a naturalized program. First of all, if man is a 
product of evolution, we must base his further development 
on this same natural scheme of change. The general prin¬ 
ciple and plan of evolution and development must be 
appreciated and understood by adequately trained teachers 
of the scientific method in physical education, because suc¬ 
cessful training of children and youth must be coordinated 
with nature’s methods and with the inherent impulse to 
action and experience in the human being. Unless educa¬ 
tional efforts and nature’s efforts act in cooperation, great loss 
and harm are likely to result. 

Lower forms of life show first the appearance of a muscular 
system and then the skeleton which provided definitely for 
locomotion and increased opportunity for the nervous sys¬ 
tem to develop. This increased power of locomotion made 
it possible for man to enlarge his environment and to come 
in contact with a greater number of situations which stimu¬ 
lated the nervous system to further growth and development. 
Thus we know that man’s mental powers grow and develop, 
dependent on the physical. We must make our procedure 
accord with nature’s laws. 

The 'primary importance of big brain-muscle activities. — 
The development of big brain-muscle activities must come 
first, if child growth is to be normal. Situations must be 
offered for full development of intelligence along with the 
physical growth. Therefore, game activities which offer a 
situation and include such movements as walking, running, 
hopping, climbing, and throwing, are consistent with the 
evolutionary process and consequent demand. Thorndike 
says that tendencies appear in child development at a 
period corresponding to that at which they appeared and 
were most helpful in racial development. Can we not apply 
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the test of racial need to movement? The movements 
which are most valuable to the development of the individual 
are the natural, big brain-muscle movements, which have 
served to develop the race. These are walking, running, 
climbing, dodging, throwing, and the like, the movements 
by which primitive man obtained his food and avoided 
becoming food for his pursuer. 

The main elements in natural movements, such as are 
made by animals and children who have not yet learned 
artificial movements, are efficiency of movement and rhythm. 

Efficiency of movement. — Natural movements are not 
wasteful in the energy used for muscular contraction ; only 
the parts needed are made tense for action, other parts are 
relaxed. Good form in a cat’s jump is the movement which 
is the most efficient and uses the least effort. There is no 
uniformity of execution in natural movements. Each 
move occurs in response to some need, is gauged according 
to the specific need, and is therefore more efficient than any 
other method. There is opposition in natural movement, 
as seen in walking and climbing: the opposite arm and leg 
work together. This has been the most useful method in 
the preservation and evolution of the race ; hence we should 
use it, rather than some artificial form of adjustment or 
movement. An example of a very inefficient, unnatural 
position is that of “ attention,” used in the formal day’s 
order. Such a posture puts the individual in a stiff, tense 
position with feet together. Contrast this with the position 
really needed for quick, efficient action, as that of an animal 
about to spring; the body is crouched and the feet give the 
body a wide, balanced base; the arms are not stiffly held 
at the side but are free to aid in the swing of the movement. 

Rhythm. — All natural movement has rhythm at base. 
Rhythmic response is satisfying to the original nature of the 
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child. Rhythm also adds to the efficiency of a movement, 
since it lessens fatigue and usually alternates relaxation 
with contraction as in the stroke used in paddling a canoe. 

The Contribution of Physiology 

Among the elements in new scientific knowledge that 
have influenced this movement, the contribution of modern 
physiology must not be overlooked. It is a surprising fact 
that workers in the field of physical education have been 
so ignorant of the discoveries of modern physiology, or so 
held by set forms in their own theory and practice that 
they have not applied the available and proved facts offered 
by such a fundamental science as that of physiology. 

The physiological unity of the individual. — Osborn in 
1919 published an extensive work showing the application 
of his theory of action, reaction, and interaction to the 
evolution of life forms. This proves the soundness of the 
philosophical treatment of the individual as a whole unit of 
body, mind, and spirit, by showing that it holds true physio¬ 
logically. Therefore, even physiology proves that to give 
the child exercises that have as their only excuse the getting 

of physiological responses is an unsound practice, based 
on an unscientific theory. 

Newer studies in physiology have given us important 
knowledge about the action of muscles, fatigue of muscles, 
heart-strain and exercise, the secretions of ductless glands 
and their effect on growth, and the like, all of which is im¬ 
portant in regulating the further development of this pro¬ 
gram of physical education, based on the idea of change 
to fit new knowledge and needs. 

Experiments with breathing exercises. — The new physi¬ 
ology has opened to modern thinkers radical modification of 
one old practice which has a strong hold on workers in this 
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field. This change is in the ideas and advocated practice 
in regard to breathing exercises. Experimental work done 
by Burton-Opitz and recently corroborated by scientists 
abroad has proved that the “ voluntary taking of oxygen 
regardless of the needs of the body is unphysiologic.” ^ 
Needless to say such useless and, in fact, positively harmful 
exercises are not included in a natural program; but the 
natural breathing caused by vigorous exercise in response 
to increased body needs is advocated to maintain health of 
the respiratory system. 

The Contribution of Sociology 

The study of society in the nineteenth century. — Man 

has been so busy in investigating and getting control of his 
environment that he has done little toward studying himself 
and his relations with his fellows. The development of 
the science of sociology, which Snedden defines as the 
science of human interdependencies, has been late in com¬ 
parison with such fields as physics and chemistry. Machia- 
velli, Bodin, Hobbes, Locke, and Rousseau each added 
elements to the growing body of social theory and helped to 
render it more precise, but it was not until the nineteenth 
century that it was organized and given a name. Monroe 
shows what Comte and Herbert Spencer did in this respect: 

“In the nineteenth century, when the bounds of knowledge had be¬ 
come world-wide, when the development of the natural sciences had 
demonstrated the utility of exact scientific method and when the 
rise of modern nations, the growth of the industrial system, the ideals of 
democratic government, and the theory of evolution had begun to influ¬ 
ence men, Comte and Spencer led the way in the construction of a 
comprehensive theory of society, utilizing scientific method to elucidate 
modern problems of social evolution and of social progress.” * 

1 Williams, J. F., Personal Hygiene Applied, p. 219. 

* Monroe, P., Cyclopedia of Education, V, p. 357. 
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The problems of human nature are naturally fundamental 
to all other social problems and an understanding of them 
leads man to a better understanding.and control of himself. 
Spencer attempted to show that universal laws operate in 
human society; Darwin and Galton, by applying the laws 
of biology to human society, indicated the way toward ideas 
which are now included in the science of eugenics. 

The importance of training for society. — Significant to 
us is the light that sociological studies throw on human 
nature and its expression in group living. We need as a 
foundation for the formulation of any educational program 
a full understanding not only of original nature but also of 
the forces which are modifying it and of the way in which 
these forces have acted in the past. The application of 
sociological studies to educational needs brings us to face 
the necessity of training for social participation, for emotional 
expression, for the development of motive, for character 
development, and for sound moral concepts; and upon 
these needs has the natural program found its basis. It 
definitely aims to develop the social qualities needed for 
successful group life. 

All activity in a natural program comes from individual 
mterest and motive. In game situations, social responses 
are fostered and S-R bonds formed in relation to honesty, 
fair play, etc. — the elements of what we call character 
training. It gives emotional expression through natural 
dancing in which ideas are expressed. 

The appearance of a group consciousness. — The founda¬ 
tions of the natural movement in physical education were 
profoundly influenced by development, in the latter part 
of the nineteenth century, of elements in our group life for 
the interpretation of which we turn to the science of sociology. 
The appearance of a growing social or group consciousness, 
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philanthropy, and altruism has decided meaning in our 
study as we look to specific expressions of this consciousness 
in institutions or movements which helped to set forth and 
successfully try out certain fundamental principles. Notable 
among these are the playground movement, the Boy Scouts, 
the Camp Fire Girls, the Girl Scouts, the folk dance revival, 
and the camping movement. 

The playground movement. — This new social spirit, this 
consciousness of responsibility for others, along with a 
realization of the bad effects of modern industrial conditions 
on the home and child fife, with understanding of the 
movement from the country to the city, and with the 
knowledge that play is the education which nature devised 
for the child during ages of biological evolution — all these 
brought into being a significant organized campaign to pro¬ 
vide space for child play and leaders for this activity. It is 
significant to note that the play movement in America which 
had its beginnings in 1868 was unlike that in Germany, 
which had as its purpose the physical development of the 
children to make better soldiers and mothers of soldiers. 
In America it grew out of an analysis of unnatural social 
conditions and aimed to improve the environment of the 
child so that he might develop more normally into a healthy, 
happy, social individual. In 1906 when the Playground 
Association of America was formed, there were twenty 
cities maintaining playgrounds; ten years later there were 
over five hundred. The significance to the natural move¬ 
ment of this new interest in play, the development of the 
theory of play from the biological and psychological points 
of view, as well as from its sociological foundations and 
importance, is seen in the recognition in this field of the 
value of play activities, those that the child takes part in 

naturally and with his complete interest. 
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Scouting and Camp Fire. — American scouting, organized 
in 1910, and the Camp Fire movement for girls in 1912, have 
sought to build on these same ideals of character training 
and fitting the child for worthy social participation; and, 
with the general camping movement, have sought to pro¬ 
mote outdoor activities as the natural conditions for the 
development of the child. 

The folk dance movement. — The folk dance movement, 
instituted by Dr. Luther H. Gulick in 1908 as a part of the 
Girls’ Branch of the New York Public Schools Athletic 
League, was based on a recognition of the need of the grow¬ 
ing organism for play activity of a rhythmic type. These 
old forms of rhythmic expression, which have been so racially 
satisfying as to be preserved and cherished, have definite 
value in modern life as means of expression in a situation 
which offers few chances for such. Dr. Gulick hoped to 
enrich childhood, to provide interesting group activities 
for young people, and to aid in the problem of the use of 
adult leisure time through folk dance activities. He felt, 
if he could do these three things, “ then this movement for 
the resurrection of the folk dance will be worth while, for 
it will help to make life more vivid, happy, and wholesome.” ^ 

Natural dancing. — The recognition of the need of the 
organism for rhythmic expression has also been met in a type 
of dancing that is based on natural movement and gives 
expression to wholesome ideas and feelings. The develop¬ 
ment of the dance in its diversified art forms, illustrating 
various national influences and the influence of music, 
sculpture, and literature, represents a composite of elements 
due to many leaders and representing factors of marked 
potential educational value, requiring much wisdom and 
skill in selection and adaptation. 

^ Gulick, L. H., The HeaUhfuX Art of Dancing^ p. 9, 
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Several students of the classic arts, still active in teachmg 
and exposition of various forms of interpretive dancing and 
pantomime, have done much within the last quarter century 
to demonstrate the possibilities of the dance, not only for the 
professional purposes of art but also for educational uses 
when clearly understood, wisely selected, and adapted to 
present-day needs, conforming to sound educational princi¬ 
ples and criteria. In America the pageant and festival also 
have rapidly won recognition and popularity and are recog¬ 
nized by educators as valuable means of pupil expression and 
training which provide both individual and group activity. 


It is perhaps unnecessary to state that the natural program 
includes only the dancing that has meaning and allows for 
free n atural movement. This excludes all ballet and so-called 
aesthetic forms in which the arms and legs are moved as 
separate imits from the body and in which there is no expres¬ 
sion of an idea, but only a mechanical response to a set form. 
I Summary. — Because of the influence of the new psy¬ 
chology, physiology, and sociology, the natural movement in 
physical education is founded on the needs of the individual, 
these needs to be determined by the careful study and inter¬ 
pretation of man’s experience in the past and of the forces 
working in human society at the present time. Hence, 
there is clear recognition today of the need for a rational 
system of physical education, which will make a healthy 
individual with a social character so that he may have a 
fuller, happier life and contribute most to the social group. 


DISCUSSION 

1. What connection is there between big brain-muscle activities and 
the development of the nervous system ? 

2. What instinctive equipment does nature provide in the child as a 
means for the necessary growth in the nervous system? 
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3. What is the sociological basis of the natural program? 

4. How may social responses be gained for the child in physical educa¬ 
tion activities ? 
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CHAPTER VII 


CONTRIBUTION OF MODERN EDUCATIONAL THEORY AND 

PRACTICE 


“The one aim of schools is to add to the life of the people. To engage in 
this service it will be the first duty of schools to make investigations into 
the conditions and needs of the people.” Sanderson of Oundle. 


Educational Theory after 1750 

Rousseau. The last half of the eighteenth century pre¬ 
sented a development in educational thought which revolu¬ 
tionized men’s ideas and practices in that field at that 
time, and which has exercised a significant and constructive 
influence upon modem education, and also upon modem 
physical education. Jean Jacques Rousseau published his 
Emile in 1762. This bare statement carries with it no 
implication of the tremendous import of what Rousseau, 
and this book in particular, did for the thought of his time. 

Under the leadership of Rousseau, was to develop a new faith in 
man, to work out a new ideal in life, to infuse a new spirit into society, 
and to reestablish a basis for religion in man’s nature.” ^ 

We are perhaps surprised to see how closely Rousseau’s 
ideas on education conform to our own. Little fimile was 
to be educated in a natural way. His education was to be 
real living, not a preparation for a vague future life. He was 
not to acquire vast amounts of fact knowledge but was to 
do the things closely related to the child’s natural instincts 
and tendencies. Smile’s education was not to be added to 


^ Monroe, P., History of Education, p. 544. 
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him; it was to be a development from within. He was to 
react in real and interesting situations. This doctrine of 
nature or the naturalistic tendency in education, as con¬ 
trasted with the old humanistic ideal, was the inspiration 
of the work of Pestalozzi, Herbart, and Froebel — the men 
who made possible the most fruitful period of development 
in the whole history of education. 

Pestalozzi, Herbart, Froebel. — Pestalozzi (1746-1827) 
added to Rousseau’s idea that education is growth from 
within and comes as a result of the child’s experience, the 
use of objects rather than symbols as a basis for instruc¬ 
tion, and the theory that “ sense perception, not processes 
of memory, form the basis of early training.” ^ Herbart 
(1776-1841) contributed the idea of a scientific process of 
instruction and basis for the curriculum. Froebel (1782- 
1852) believed that education should come through the 
child’s activity and that his curriculum should be the racial 
inheritance. He applied the theory of evolution to educa¬ 
tion. He believed in a broader curriculum that should 
train the individual for industrial, technical, and profes¬ 
sional life, and he believed in definite training of character 
to fit him for citizenship. 

The modem period. — John Dewey is the leading philoso¬ 
pher and teacher of the modern period. The aim of educa¬ 
tion is held to be not merely the development of the in¬ 
dividual, but the development of this individual in relation 
to society. According to Dewey, education is the “ process 
of remaking experience, giving it a more socialized value 
through increased individual experience, by giving the 
individual better control over his own powers.” ^ This 
emphasizes the growth of the individual in relation to 
social factors, which is the keynote of modem education. 

* Monroe, P., History of EdttccUion, p. 748. 9 IWtJ., p. 766. 
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The belief that education is growth. — Education is more 
than preparation for adult life; it is the living of a full, rich 
life by the child each day, which, it is true, will prepare him 
for a rich life later on. Education then is growth and is 
its own end, not merely a means to a far removed end, as 
so many have believed it to be. 

The modern philosophy, the development in the fields 
of science, psychology, and sociology have been discussed; 
all have direct bearing on educational theory and we have 
endeavored to show this. 

Method in modern education. — The method in modern 
education is defined thus by Monroe : 

“ Method is the guidance of the child in his activities by the teacher so 

that he may incorporate into his own experience that portion of the 

experience of the race which, to those who have the direction of his 
education, seems valuable,” ^ 

This necessarily heavily involves the teacher. She must 
be able to choose what is suitable to the age and interests of 
the child. She must be equipped with psychological, scien¬ 
tific, and sociological method as well as schoolroom tech¬ 
nique, and must have a definite educational philosophy 
behind it all. She must start then with a knowledge of the 
child and, if she is true to modem belief, she will adhere 
to the basic idea of interest. 

“The genuine principle of interest is the principle of the recognized 
identity of the fact to be learned or the action proposed with the growing 
self; that it lies in the direction of the agent’s own growth, and is, there¬ 
fore, imperiously demanded, if the agent is to be himself.” * 

This, of course, implies the project method, which is defined 
as “ whole-hearted, purposeful act carried on amid social 
surroimdings.” ® 

• Monroe, P., History of Education^ p. 757, 

• Dewey, J., Interest and Effort tn Educationt p. 7. 

• Kilpatrick, W. H., The Project Method^ p, 5. 
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These aspects of method show that there must necessarily 
be a special method in each subject, but we also know that 
there is a general method which serves as a guide to both 
teacher and pupil in the attack on problems; it is using 
the knowledge about getting at study which has been found 
useful by others. The essentials of general method, identi¬ 
cal with the essentials of reflection, are : 

1. There must be a problem. 

2. Interest in it sends one in search of data. 

3. These data must be evaluated. 

4. The ascertained facts are to be organized around a 
logical center or centers toward a solution. 

5. The solution results. 

6. The solution is to be tried and tested by actual use. 

The 'project method. — The ideas about the curriculum are 

no longer those hallowed by long and unchanging traditions. 
In fact they are quite the opposite. The curriculum grows 
out of the child’s interests and hence is psychological, not 
logical. It cannot be set up in its complete form in a 
syllabus that tells the teacher just what to teach each day 
in the week and be consistent in any way with modem belief. 
The teacher and child make the curriculum from day to day, 
the teacher having certain big aims, and the child’s interests 
and growth characteristics as her guides. 

The significant elements in modern education which have 

influenced the natural movement in physical education have 

been set up briefly and, perhaps, incompletely. It grew up 

as a protest against old, unscientific, and irrational forms 

that were not based on child nature and development, and 

as an effort to formulate a program consistent with modern 

educational ideas and ideals. It is dynamic, not static; it 

is functional rather than structural; it is subject to constant 
growth and change. 
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The Relation of General Education to Physical 

Education 

The same aims. — The main aims of physical education 
and general education, then, are the same: to give the 
child full, complete life each day. The aim of health, by 
physiological response to muscular exercise, is not enough 
for physical education. Health will come as a by-product, 
if the child is furnished situations in which to form accept¬ 
able mental, moral, and social responses under conditions and 
in ways which are wholesome and hygienic. 

We have tried to show by application and examples that 
the natural movement is based, as are the elements of mod¬ 
em educational thought, on the new sciences, psychology, 
philosophy, and sociology. 

Similar method. — In the field of method the natural 
movement has been strongly influenced by modern educa¬ 
tion. The doctrine of interest is basic; no activity is in¬ 
cluded in a natural program that has not this element and 
approach. It has determined the material used and the 
method of teaching. The material can readily be adapted 
to the project method presentation, which is quite impos¬ 
sible with a formal technique and content. 

The general method, the thought process, finds applica¬ 
tion in this field even though it may seem quite improbable 
and impossible to many. This general method and the 
application of the project method to physical education are 
discussed at length in later chapters. 

Problem solving. — Actual problem solving is involved in 
the natural program. The whole idea of natural gymnasftics 
is based on this idea. The child is interested in baseball, 
but realizes that he cannot catch as well as he wishes to. 
He has a definite problem, and thus drill is motivated for 
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its solution. He works with enthusiasm on the exercise 
which will improve his skill. He, the group, or the teacher, 
may devise relay games with the necessary elements in them, 
and thus make the solution of the problem more interest¬ 
ing and enjoyable. 

The curriculum made by the child and the teacher. — 

This discussion shows the way in which the curriculum grows 
out of the child’s interests and so, like that in general educa¬ 
tion, cannot be highly organized, set up in advance, and 
given to each teacher, who must then take up the task of 
teaching it, irrespective of its application to the child. The 
curriculum in natural physical education is made by the 
teacher and child together, growing out of the needs and 
interests of the child. This again shows the need in this 
field for the highly trained, imaginative, and resourceful 
type of teacher. 

Summary. — Modem educational thought has given like 
aims to general education and natural physical education. 

DISCUSSION 

1. Explain to what extent relatively the formal and the natural methods 
are based on the theory of “Interest” and of “Learning by Doing.” 

2. How can the general method be applied to teaching volley ball ? 

3. In what way or ways can the project method be applied in the field of 
physical education ? 

4. What are the aims in the natural program which are consistent 
with modern educational theory and practice ? 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE NEW DECALOGUE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

“The modern study of psychology and mental hygiene has put a 
tremendous emphasis on the significance of various forms of motor 
activity, and especially what we call physical exercise. Its educational, 
mental, and moral significance is greater than any, except a few of its 
most enthusiastic devotees, have imagined. ^ Physical education should 
give the fundamental basis of psycho-physical development from which 
special forms of motor skills can be differentiated. It should in large 
degree furnish the raw material for the higher thought processes, not 
only motor images and experiences of many concrete situations, but the 
psycho-physical attitudes that lie at the foundation of efficient mental 
health and morality, and permanent interests that will carry over into 
life. It should develop the supreme condition of mental and physical 
health that we only suggest by the term morale in its highest and broad¬ 
est meaning.” William H. Burnham. 

The First Commandment. — The theory and practice in 
physical education shall not be static and standardized but 
shall conform to the universal law of evolution. It shall 
be in a state of constant growth and development. 

The Second Commandment. — The physical education 
in any given country shall be appropriate to the nature of 
the people and planned to meet their racial, national, com¬ 
munity, and individual needs. 

The Third Commandment. — Physical educators shall 
constantly test their theory and practice by the criteria of 
modem, accepted, scientific knowledge and general educa¬ 
tional principles. They shall be open-minded and ready 
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to discard all useless forms, and incorporate modem scientific 
practices. 

The Fourth Commandment. — Physical education shall 
consider the child as a unified whole of mental, social, moral, 
and physical qualities and shall provide for the optimum 
development of all these through the activities furnished. 

The Fifth Commandment. — Physical education shall 
provide activities which satisfy the instinctive tendencies 
of the growing child, the instincts which Nature has given 
the individual that normal growth of human powers may 
result, the instincts favorable to the progress of society and 
the race. 

The Sixth Commandment. — Physical education shall 
aim to make its complete contribution to the education 
of the child for full participation in worthy citizenship in a 
democracy. 

The Seventh Commandment. — The type of physical 
education which seeks to give a full and worth-while experi¬ 
ence to the individual during childhood, which will lead to 
worthy adult citizenship, must do so by providing situations 
in which the child will find the socially valuable responses 
satisfying. This rules out formal and artificial activities 
where blind, unthinking obedience is the approved method 
and the desired result. 

The Eighth Commandment. — Physical education ac¬ 
tivities shall be so presented to the child that a superior 
type of reflective thinking takes place. 

The Ninth Commandment. — Physical education shall 
develop attitudes and habits of good sportsmanship, good 
bearing, and positive health. These are logical concomi¬ 
tants and outgrowths of naturalized activity. 

The Tenth Commandment. — Physical education shall 
make service for others so satisfying that it becomes a habit 
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m childhood and grows into fullest expression in adult life. 

To this end the individual shall be encouraged to work for 

the good of the group and in this way come to realize that 

the fullest self-expression and highest satisfaction result from 
social service. ( 



CHAPTER IX 

OBJECTIVES IN NATURALIZED PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

“If the purposeful act be in reality the typical unit of the worthy life, 
then it follows that to base education on purposeful acts is exactly to 
identify the process of education with worthy living itself. The two 
become the same. All the arguments for placing education on a life 
basis seem, to me at any rate, to concur in support of this thesis. On 
this basis education has become life. And if the purposeful act thus 
makes education life itself, could we, reasoning in advance, expect to 
find a better preparation for later life than practice in living now?” 

William Heard Kilpatrick. 

General Objectives 

There are two general objectives: (1) the harmonious 
development of the interest, capacities, and abilities of the 
individual by means of natural activities during childhood, 
and (2) abundant interests, ideals, and habits for a healthy, 
useful, and therefore happy adult life. The first will lead 
naturally into the second. 

Development in childhood continuing into adult life. — 

Naturalized physical education sets up such objectives as 
these because its ideal is the concept of the individual as a 
unified whole. It educates the child for the optimum of 
growth at the time, and also so that this development may 
continue into a full and significant adult period. It is not 
meant by this that the spontaneous play activities of the 
child are those that the adult will participate in, but that the 

natural activity of the child in big brain-muscle play develops 

* 
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a great variety of powers and interests in activity which 

give the individual the capacity for satisfactory adjustment 
in adult years. 


From these general objectives grow certain specific objec¬ 
tives which must be worked for in order to gain the larger 
and more remote ones. These are the development of the 

individual from the biological, social and ethical, and in¬ 
tellectual aspects. 


Specific Biological Objectives 

Muscular growth. — To meet the needs of the growing 
organism from the first of these aspects, the growth of the 
child is the first and principal consideration. Through 
natural big muscle activity, muscular development, organic 
changes, and changes in the nervous system come about in 
the individual. Thorndike tells us that multiform physical 
activity is a tendency in the original nature of the human 
individual. Thus nature provides a means for the growth 
of the muscular, organic, and nervous systems of the develop¬ 
ing child. With the beginning of the first squirming, creep¬ 
ing, and crawling, and later, with walking, running, and game 
forms, the child is responding involuntarily to the urge for 
activity which insures his growth. This provision by na¬ 
ture of a tendency for activity in the child has, then, definite 
reason and purpose. The teacher of physical education 
must not overlook this but must give it every chance for nor¬ 
mal expression. 

Organic vigor. — The increase in muscular activity in¬ 
creases organic vigor. The mechanisms of breathing, cir¬ 
culation, digestion, etc., are directly affected. Such systems 
must be stimulated by exercises in order that normal growth 
may proceed, and, if growth in these systems is not normal 
in childhood, adult vigor cannot be expected. In the or- 
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ganization of modern life, organic vigor is far more important 
for efficient living than it has ever been before. It is true 
that primitive man needed great muscular strength in order 
to meet the demands of his environment. Man lives today, 
however, in an environment which also makes heavy de¬ 
mands but very unlike those made on his early forbears. 
The bad effects of over-refined foods and other unnatural 
conditions of modern city life must be fully understood and 
organic vigor must be built to withstand these conditions. 
Modern man now has the tools for an intelligent, conscious 
self-direction of his life and development. Building organic 
vigor during the growth period is one means. 

Nervous vitality. — Another means is the gaining of nerv¬ 
ous vitality through the period of childhood. The nervous 
centers which control the muscles of the body can be devel¬ 
oped only by activity on the part of the muscles which these 
nerves control, and development of these fundamental neuro¬ 
muscular mechanisms fulfills one indispensable condition 
for securing nervous vitality for the individual. 

Modern life calls for nervous stability as well as for organic 
strength. The only possible time to develop this is during 
childhood; the only way is through big brain- and nerve- 
muscle activity. This does not mean the twenty-minute-a- 
day type of exercise that is sufficient for the adult; it means 
the life activity of the child upon which his present and future 
vigor depends. The child’s life in the preschool period is 
constantly active in every waking hour. In the school 
period, the minimum of big brain-muscle activity for normal 
growth should be four to five hours a day in- kindergarten, 
three to four in the elementary grades, two to three in the 
junior high school, and one and a half to two in high school 
and for the college; and in the adult period at least one 
hour a day. The last requirement is no longer needed for 
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normal growth, but to maintain normal health and vigor 
and to insure, through the years, general fitness. 

Health habits. — Child growth by natural activity must 
be supplemented by forming good health habits, and by 
preventing and correcting defects. The physical education 
teacher, as well as the teacher of other subjects, must add 
to home training by giving the child ideals and attitudes 
in the healthful conduct of daily fife. By giving these to the 
child is meant presenting them to the child in such a way 
that he becomes self-directing in this important field; this 
is particularly easy in games, etc., where the child wants to 
be “ fit ” in order to make a team. The method of approach 
to such a problem is discussed in a later chapter on method. 

Correlation of physical education and health education. — 
The practical correlation or coordination of physical educa¬ 
tion and health education is a matter of fundamental im¬ 
portance in this program. The method of this correlation 
is more fully considered in Chapter XIX. It is sufficient to 
say here that the fundamentals of health education must be 
closely correlated and articulated with naturalized physical 
education if the program is to be logically complete. The 
health-teaching program must be carefully worked out with 
full provision for progression through the years of child life 
and with appropriate articulation at every logical point 
with the physical-education schedule. Health education as 
well as any other subject in the curriculum must satisfy the 
general requirements and criteria which should control a 
naturalized physical-education curriculum. 

Physical education and health education are not identical 
in the minds of the authors — the differentiation is given in 
Chapter X — but they are, or should be, closely and effec¬ 
tively interrelated as health education is, or should be, with 
other subjects. In the field of physical education the rela- 
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tionships to health education are particularly prominent, 
although health as such is neither the primary nor the princi¬ 
pal goal of naturalized physical education. 

Physical education activities contribute, or should con¬ 
tribute, to all phases of health. Fundamental and indispen¬ 
sable phases of normal growth and development, not only 
of the neuro-muscular mechanism, but of the entire psycho¬ 
physical organism, come about through vigorous activities / 
on the part of the growing individual. If this fundamental' 
psycho-motor (big muscle) activity is not abundant and 
adequate, his growth and health are, to some degree, defi¬ 
cient. A healthy personality, in some vital phases, is devel¬ 
oped through the social responses made in play and games. 
The mental, social, and character phases of physical-educa¬ 
tion activity may and should contribute to health. The 
opportunity in the naturalized program for developing in 
children and youth compelling motives for health improve¬ 
ment as well as for health conservation is of great practical 

importance. 

The necessity of attaining and maintaining certain stand¬ 
ards of health and fitness, in order to achieve success in 
physical education projects, or to make a team, is one of the 
most effective means that can be used to interest the child 
in a personal health program and to infiuence him to put 
this program of health care and habit into practical effect. 

It must be clear, therefore, that a naturalized program of 
physical education definitely aims to obtain, as physiological 
results from its activity program, normal growth and func¬ 
tion, vigor, hardihood, and endurance. In a natural pro¬ 
gram much emphasis is put upon the social and mental 
qualities which hitherto have been largely neglected and 
underestimated in connection with physical-education activi¬ 
ties, but such emphasis is made with a full understanding of 
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the needs of normal physical growth and development, and 
with a confirmed belief that, if the environment is hygienic 
and the child is unhampered by abnormal physical condi¬ 
tions, a naturalized program will secure the essential physio¬ 
logical and hygienic values within its sphere of influence as 
> by-products. The possibilities are limitless in such a pro- 
Jft'am to produce citizens who are physically normal, mentally 
([[Pert and progressive, socially unselfish and cooperative, and 
morally sensitive and contributive to the group good. 

I< Correction of defects. — The prevention and correction 
of health defects is basic in a program which aims to form 
habits and attitudes that will make for an abundant, useful, 
and happy fife. Every child must be freed from remediable 
health handicaps as a matter of justice and to insure him a 
fair chance for fife and education. The largest responsibility 
falls, naturally, upon the school physician and nurse to enlist 
the practical action of parents for the correction of physical 
defects and the prevention of disease. 

The teacher in the classroom and the physical education 
teachers may do much to supplement efforts of the special 
health examiners and supervisors, with the cooperation of the 
parents, to correct and prevent mental, emotional, and char¬ 
acter defects of health. 

i Physical education is directly responsible for the preven- 
' tion and correction of postural defects which are not classed 


as deformities. 


The latter, in order to be properly treated, 
red to the orthonaedic snecialist. Poor 


should be referred to the orthopaedic specialist. Poor 
posture may be prevented if the child has normal muscular 
growth to give sufficient strength to hold the skeletal struc¬ 
tures in proper position, plus the ideals of bearing and poise 
that may be created through the interest of the child in 
games, in teams, and in classroom work as well. The actual 
corrective work in a natural program cannot be done in mass 
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drills which take no account of individual differences and 
specific needs. Such teaching must conform to the elements 

necessary for satisfactory results which are : 

1. '"individual diagnosis and prescription for each person. 

2. Interest as a basis for the exercise. 

3. Necessary practice and drill through repetition of 

movements, the real basis and justification for 
gymnastics. 

Health service and supervision. — The biological ob¬ 
jectives cannot be attained without a full provision for the 
elements which we place under the head of health service 
and supervision in providing a sanitary environment, per¬ 
sonal health supervision, and effective hygiene of instruction. 
If the environment of the child is not hygienic, the activity 
program is greatly hampered in the accomplishment of its 
purposes. The school must have a healthful site and must 
be built so that it gets plenty of air and sunshine. It must 
have proper lighting, a safe water supply, scientific heating 
and ventilating, etc. The plan of the classrooms and the 
equipment should be scientifically determined according 
to the best standards. The gymnasium should have plenty 

of air and sunshine. The practice of placing gynmasia in 

« 

artificially lighted and ill-ventilated basements is very un¬ 
hygienic and unwise. The provision for proper sanitation 
of showers and toilets is essential as well as the provision for 
adequate janitor service both inside the building and on the 
playground. Insanitary care of athletic and play fields is 
often permitted and is obviously unsafe to child health. 

Medical inspection of pupils in the schools is also a part 
of the program of health service and supervision, and should 
be carried on by the school physician and nurse with the help 
of the classroom teachers. School feeding is another im¬ 
portant part. Physical education teaching and supervision 
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should be considered in connection with physical hygiene as 
well as with personal and mental hygiene. 

Mental hygiene. — Mental hygiene has only recently 
been recognized as an essential and important part of school 
instruction. Since we are dealing with the whole child, we 
must give attention to his mental and emotional habits as 
well as to his physical habits. A natural program is rich in 
opportunity to aid the child in gaining emotional control; to 
bring out the shy child who has a sense of inferiority; to 
give him a chance to feel the satisfaction of achievement and 
success; to finish up a task begun and not to dodg§ issues; 
to be interested in the welfare of others and to undertake 
things with a purpose ; to discourage “ fooling ” ; and to pro¬ 
mote rational thinking which will correct the bhnd, unthink¬ 
ing, emotional let-down and excitement seen in our present- 
day athletic fields and stadia. 

Specific Social and Ethical Objectives 

The second class of specific objectives has to do with the 
social and ethical development of the individual through 
naturalized physical education. 

/^Training for citizenship. — The advocates of the formal 
program in physical education have made, without reserva¬ 
tion, confident claims for the physical and mental benefits to 
be derived from the performance of formal gymnastics and 
from the other activities which, in general, they teach with 
the same formal educational method; but they have laid 
slight claim, if any, to the achievement of social benefits by 
their system of instruction. After all, the larger aim and 
objective of physical education as of education in general is 
for better living, for efficient citizenship, and for the highest 
freedom. Education should build for the needs of life, pres¬ 
ent and future, in the child’s span of existence. 
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It is increasingly apparent to the proponents of naturalized 
physical education not only that a program of physical edu¬ 
cation, employing the methods of formal discipline and de¬ 
pending upon the discarded process of “ transfer of training,” 
will fail to attain desired and worthy goals of mental, social, 
and character education, but that the formal system or pro¬ 
gram will fail of many, if not most, of the simpler physical 
and physiological health values. The most recent studies, 
experiments, and demonstrations show convincingly that the 
psychological processes in physical education, as well as in 
health education, must be scientifically sound, even to secure 
the physical and hygienic results desired in posture and in 
other less mechanical ends. 

Dependence of social and moral qualities on physical activi¬ 
ties. — The naturalized program is founded upon the belief 
that many indispensable mental, social, and moral qualities 
and abilities are dependent for development, not exclusively, 
but often fundamentally, and in many instances mainly, 
upon the large basic human activities. Since the physical- 
education activity program has a greater opportunity for 
developing these qualities than any other subject taught in 
the schools, it also has a greater responsibility. The theory 
of a naturalized program has definitely stated since the be¬ 
ginning that the child is to derive mental, moral, and social 
benefits from physical activity which will give him also, 
without fail, the desirable physical benefits. This has been 
the basis, needless to say, of the choice of content, which in¬ 
cludes only naturalized activity, and no formal or artificial 
movements except those necessary to correct abnormal 
conditions of posture, those to be used only upon individual 
diagnosis and prescription, as has been previously stated. 
The program which makes health the primary aim of physi¬ 
cal education is neglecting the biggest opportunity which 
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such activity can give. A program which makes social, 
moral, and mental ends primary may achieve those and the 
goals of positive health and right living besides. 

To educate for democratic citizenship is not an easy aim 
to achieve ; and it is one for which there are many false paths, 
among which the way to a successful result may easily be lost! 

Development of social qualities through team games. — Since 
the rapid spread of the doctrine of play, many people have 
become aware of the theories of play and have been made to 
see the values of team games. Many parents and teachers 


now entertain the false idea that as long as the child partici¬ 
pates in team games it is certain that social qualities will be 
developed in him; that because basketball and baseball are 
in the school curriculum, honest, fair, socially-minded indi- 


coming 


out of such a school. Experience has 
taught some that this is a very unsound conclusion and that 
we must look very carefully into the scientific theories of 
learning and transfer of training if we would in any way be 
assured of the accomplishment of our aim to educate the child 


into a better social being through physical-education activity. 
In fact, we must even face the evidence that games and ath¬ 
letics have often developed exactly the opposite qualities 
from those which we think of as making for good citizenship. 
Athletes of many types who manifest socially undesirable 
traits, apparently strengthened if not produced by physical 
education, uncontrolled by the desirable standards of sports¬ 
manship, provide abundant examples here. 

Modification of original tendencies. — Our first considera¬ 
tion is the problem of modifying original nature, which has 
certain tendencies that make a socially helpful and desirable 
individual if the proper education and a satisfactory en¬ 
vironment are provided during development. Some of the 
tendencies which lead to social character formation are 
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gregariousness, desire for approval, dislike of disapproval, 
imitation, etc. There are also non-social tendencies in 
original nature such as fighting, rivalry, jealousy, ownership, 
and others. 

This making of the social citizen is done by the process 
which we call education. It is a matter of influencing the 
responses made to the situations presented to the child so 
that the response bonds formed in his brain will be the bonds 
which make for acceptable social behavior. It must be 
evident that if real learning is to take place, situations must 
be provided for the trying out of responses. A child may be 
told continually about the value of honesty but unless he is 
given a chance to try out and apply these ideals in real situa¬ 
tions, such as games, instead of in calisthenic drill, he will not 
develop his own attitudes as to the value of honesty to guide 
his later responses. He may, of course, be in such a situation 
that an honest response does not give satisfaction ; and this 
tends to build up dishonest responses. For example, if a 
child uses self-control in a game but is wrongly penalized 
by a poor umpire, the result is annoying. Thus the good 
bond is weakened. If this happens several times, the bond 
is further weakened at each occurrence. 

The psychological laws which must guide our procedure in 
training for citizenship through physical education are the 
laws of learning which furnish the guides to learning in 
every field. These are stated in Chapter V. 

Transfer of training to later life. — One further law, the 
understanding of which is essential here, is that of transfer 
of training. We know that there is a transfer of training only 
when the situations have one or more specific, like elements. 
There is a transfer of attitudes in a situation having like ele¬ 
ments. For example: a child learns to be fair and honorable 
in basketball; high morale is maintained in the team; fair play 
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is the ideal of the team; and as a result few fouls are made. 
Sportsmanship is the ideal in the game, it is emphasized in 
the school athletic club to which the boy belongs, and boys 
who are poor sports cannot win points in the club awards. 
Sportsmanship is an ideal in the school student government. 
It is an ideal for personal conduct in the honor system of the 
school. It becomes a part of the boy’s habit and ideal for 
action in all the situations in which he reacts; and it is fairly 
certain that he will keep his ideal of honest, fair, good sports¬ 
manship in the business of adult life because it has been made 
a general attitude to be maintained in all the boy does, and 
maintaining it gives satisfactions through team approval, 
club membership, student government offices, etc. It is 
obvious that such social responses could never be built by 
the activities of a formal program, but it necessitates the 
natural type of activity which supplies actual life situations 
in which the child is given opportunity to react. It is 
helpful, too, to know that the more common the particular 
response is to a number of life situations, the more likely 
it is to transfer. 

The neglecting of certain elements has its importance as 
well. 

“To neglect selfish suggestions, to ignore the escape from conse¬ 
quences that falsehood might make possible, to be dead to fear, to ig¬ 
nore bodily aches and pains, are quite as necessary in producing conduct 
that is generous, truthful, and courageous as are the positive connections 
made in building up the ideal.” ^ 

A very simple example of the use of neglect in producing a 
good standard of conduct is in the way little boys are treated 
when they fall and bump their heads or skin their knees. “ Get 
up, son, be a man. It doesn’t hurt.” They are constantly 
encouraged to neglect bodily aches and an ideal of manly 


^Strayer, G. O., and Noreworthy, N., How to Teacht p. 195. 
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conduct is held before them. Now when a little girl falls 
down, the admonition is entirely different. Mother’s darling 
has fallen and hurt herself; it is a terrific shame and she 
must be duly comforted. Occasionally boys are treated to 
this unfair discrimination too, and they are very soon dubbed 
(I sissy ” by the cruelly frank democracy of childhood. The 
Spartan education reached a very extreme point in ignoring 
bodily aches and pains and in making this neglect an act 
which had definite satisfactions in group approval, in ac¬ 
quisition of rank and standing, and in military privilege. 

The specific social qualities to be developed. — The dis¬ 
cussion has shown what the aim is which involves the respon¬ 
sibility of the large task of training for citizenship, and how 
the laws of learning apply as a necessary factor in making 
social individuals. Now a word as to the specific social 
qualities for which there is exceptionally good opportunity 
for training in naturalized physical activity. First of all, 
play that has social and useful ends must be provided. The 
Scout program is a splendid example of the type of activity 
that makes for social service. A formal day’s order in gym¬ 
nastics, on the contrary, has no useful purpose or result in the 
child’s mind; he does not feel that he is doing a service for 
the group as he does when he serves as a player on a team. 
The big muscle activities of the constructive play type help 
the child to gain satisfaction m purposeful action, as in 
building a playhouse, putting up a chinning bar, digging 
a sand pit, making trails, etc. In a socially useful physical 
education program there should be more correlation with 
the manual training department. There is an educational 
institution in the East where, for many years, an elderly 
schoolmaster, instructor in psycholology, has led the boys 
in setting up camps, making trails and roads, and building 
bridges. This is purposeful play, with the game element 
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and with some incidental social and economic benefits 
and is followed by keen satisfactions. Such a program 
of socially helpful activities, if conducted in ways psychologi¬ 
cally and hygienically sound, furnishes a vitally valuable 
element in naturahzed physical education. 

Children and young people today tend too frequently to 
feel that “ just having fun,” or simply doing things they im¬ 
pulsively feel like doing, is the main source of satisfaction. 
We need to give them a chance to feel the greater satis¬ 
factions that come from effort and accomplishment that have 
social objectives. Even in school we find a distorted inter¬ 
pretation of the doctrine of interest and the law of satisfy- 
ingness. Instead of learning that the greatest pleasure and 
satisfaction come in doing worthy-things which conform to 
the laws of health, human development, and social welfare, 
they make happiness, momentary enjoyment, and satisfac¬ 
tion (having a good time) the direct conscious goals. They 
thus become self-centered and too individualistic, and miss 
the best part of the things they want most. 

The fighting instinct socialized. — There is the chance 
in many games to make the expression of courage and bravery 
satisfying. Playing according to the rules of the game, 
honesty, good manners, courtesy, and taking turns are 
always parts of fair play in any game situation. ( The modi¬ 
fication of the fighting instinct or fighting capacity is one 
which has been much discussed.-/ It must be connected with 
ideals in the child’s mind; fighting for the rights of others 
should follow upon his desire to fight for his own rights, and 
this should lead in brief time to placing social right and jus¬ 
tice before personal justice. The expression of the individual 
for the sake of the group can be developed in games. For 
example, the child plays hard to win the game for his school. 
He subordinates his own spectacular play to good team play. 
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This takes self-control. He has a chance to be unfair with 
the possibility that the foul will not be called, but he uses 
self-control, and plays according to the rules for the honor of 
the school and to be true to his own ideal of sportsmanship. 
His team wins; the self-controlled expression of the fighting 
tendency is made satisfying and is thus learned. 

Desire for the good of the group. — In this modern day the 
need of group expression, group effort, and mutual aid is very 
evident; surely these are qualities in citizenship which we 
might well work for. If we grant that thoughtful choosing 
by the individual, expressed in consistent conduct for the 
social good, is the basis of morality, then the individual is a 
center of choices and we must put more responsibility on 
him for the making of choices. Every game situation pre¬ 
sents opportunities where the child has to decide whether or 
not to play fair; but a formal day’s order gives no such 
chance for expression in conduct for the social good. 

Responsibility of the group for individual conduct. — The 
whole system of squad organization in athletics and games 
is an example of situations that offer chances for the child 
to make choices for the group good. When he is a squad 
leader, he must attend a special meeting in order to prepare 
himself to serve the group efficiently. When he is with the 
other children, he must see that all get their turns, that 
scores are kept, that instruction and help are given each 
child, and that his group has high ideals of fair play and 
conduct. Individual conduct should be made a matter of 
group pride; but to accomplish this, it is necessary for the 
child to work out a basis of judgment for conduct. Class 
team or athletic club discussion groups should be conducted 
in order to set up social standards. “ Sportsmanship ” and 
“ fellowship ” should have a place on the achievement 
record of each child. This discussion and scoring make the 
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desired social standards concrete and visual for the group 
because the children work out the requirements for their 
own citizenship records in each grade, and are then interested 
in being responsible for seeing them worked out in their daily- 
activity. An example given by Norsworthy and Whitley 
shows the results of the discussion method used by a group 
of eighth grade children. One boy in this group was always 
in trouble because of his fights with other boys on the way 
home from school. Finally, the group discussed the case 
and decided that the boy did not have enough to do. He was 
a very active and vigorous boy and should have had a chance 
to express his vigor in games after school. The group sen¬ 
tenced him to punch a bag of hay for ten minutes after school 
each day. He would go to the school basement, work off his 
excess energy on the hay bag, and be a peaceable citizen 
when he started home. 

“The same end might have been gained without the energy being 
wasted; but more of just such ingenuity in diagnosing is needed in dealing 
with all these non-social instincts if their full value is to be realized.” * 

Transfer from the specific result to the general social 
quality. — The class discussions further give a chance for the 
teacher to make a transfer from the concrete acts with the 
specific results which are in the child’s play experience to 
the general idea and the general social quality. It also gives 
a chance to correlate such ideals with other subjects and 
activities in the school life of the child. As in the example 
above, the teacher could guide the children into thinking 
out the reasons why fighting is not a desirable means of self- 
expression in or out of school. It creates a problem which 
the group has to solve. Self-control as the desirable reaction 
is seen and understood by the children. Had the group been 


I Norswortby, N., and Whitley, M. T., The Psychology of Childhood, p. 57. 
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guided into giving the boy some active service to do for the 
good of his class, the general desirable elements would have 
been even more evident to the class. Surely this is making 
good sportsmanship habitual in action, which is training for 
worthy citizenship. It is a duty and a responsibility in all 
^educational fields, but physical education has larger oppor¬ 
tunity than other subjects. It cannot be gained, however, 
without an understanding of the scientific basis of method 
in leadership, and a correct choice of the activities in which 
social situations are possible. Upon this principle the con¬ 
tent and method of the naturalized program have been 
chosen. 

Specific Intellectual Objectives 


The natural program has as its ideal, education, not training; 
hence it sets up intellectual ends as part of its specific ob¬ 
jectives because of the importance, in a democracy, of citizens 
who think. Dewey says that real freedom is, after all, in¬ 
tellectual. If the individual cannot solve problems or does 
not know where to go to find the solutions, he is indeed 
handicapped and is not fitted for a satisfactory life ex¬ 
perience. 


“If a man’s actions are not guided by thoughtful conclusions, then they 
are guided by inconsiderate impulse, unbalanced appetite, caprice, or 
the circumstances of the moment. To cultivate unhindered, unreflective 
external activity is to foster enslavement, for it leaves the person at the 
mercy of appetite, sense, and circumstance.” '■ 


Older theories and practices of physical education have 
limited their aims to the remedial and prophylactic aspects 
of physical activity and to the acquisition of motor skill. 
Character training and the formation of response bonds 
which would make for intelligent citizenship were not in¬ 
cluded in such statements of aims and objectives. 

* Dewey, J., How We Think , p. 67, 
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The emphasis, in the traditional statements of principles 
and aims in this field, upon physical health and motor skills 
and the neglect of explanation and defense of mental and 
social benefits have led many lay and professional students of 
education actually to believe that the development of think¬ 
ing in this field is impossible. The teacher dictates short-cut 
methods for the acquisition of skills and the child obeys 
mechanically. This gives the child no chance to acquire 
ideas which function and thus lead on to intelligent use of 
his information and give him a method and incentive to 
get more ideas. 

Thinking a part of muscular activity. — Intellectual ac¬ 
tivity belongs to the very nature of natural physical educa¬ 
tion. From babyhood on, intellectual activity takes place 
in connection with the learning of the activities and coordi¬ 
nations of the psycho-physical organism of the child. The 
basis of all neural activity, i.e., the formation of S-R bonds, 
takes place. Some of these responses are repeated; habits 
are formed, and skills learned. As problems present them¬ 
selves to the child, reflective thinking takes place; he feels 
a need; he faces a problem; initiative is aroused by the 
necessity for finding data to provide a solution; he ex¬ 
ercises judgment in the weighing of the relative values 
of his collected data as it becomes necessary to keep some, 
and discard other parts of no use; and ability to organize 
is developed as he finds it necessary to piece together the 
data which he considers pertinent and of value; he makes 
his solution from this organized matter and comes up 
against the final test of the process in trying it out. 
Dewey says: 

“ Thinking begins as soon as the baby who has lost the ball that he is 
playing with begins to foresee the possibility of something not yet exist¬ 
ing — its recovery; and begins to forecast steps toward the realization of 
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this possibility, and, by experimentation, to guide his acts by his ideas 
and thereby also test the ideas.” ^ 


S-R bonds. — Response bonds cannot be formed without 
situations to provoke the central reflection toward their so¬ 
lution ; hence, a natural program gives situations in the 
activities in which the child participates. To verify this 
method by quoting again from Dewey : 


"... the origin of thinking is some perplexity, confusion, or doubt. 
Thinking is not a case of spontaneous combustion; it does not occur just 
on “general principles.” There is something specific which occasions and 
evokes it. General appeals to a child (or to a grown-up) to think, irre¬ 
spective of the existence in his own experience of some difficulty that 
troubles him and disturbs his equilibrium, are as futile as advice to lift 
himself by his boot-straps.” * 


The necessity for intelligent leadership. — It has been 
shown that intellectual elements are inherent in natural 
physical activity and that they can be developed by putting 
the child into thought-provoking situations. It is necessary 
to add another important element and that is the provision 
of intelligent leadership. If the leadership given to children 
provides a formal day’s order in which no reflective thinking 
takes place, even though skill is developed, we cannot expect 
to get higher types of reflective thought. There must be a 
gradual growth with practice in each succeeding stage. Such 
opportunity for reflective thinking at each period of the 
child’s growth is furnished in a program where the child is 
always reacting in purposeful situations. 

“Only when thinking is constantly employed in using the senses and 
muscles for the guidance and application of observations and movements, 
is the way prepared for subsequent higher types of thinking.” ® 

The leader in a natural program must be convinced that 
ability to think is an important element in life. The teacher 

‘ Dewey, J., How We Think, p. 66. • Ibid., p. 12. * Ibid., p. 65. 
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must know child nature and development well enough to be 
sure that reflective thinking may be accomplished in natural 
physical activity if the situations are given which challenge 
the child’s attention and interest, the solutions of which are 
worth while, and she must be intelhgent enough to know that 
these thought-provoking situations, with wise guidance as to 
solutions, must be provided all through his childhood and 
youth to insure his development as an adult of a satisfac¬ 
tory reflective power. 


DISCUSSION 

1. In what respects, if any, are the aims of a natural program too ideal¬ 
istic and impractical? How can they be accomplished? 

2. What are the unnatural demands made by modern life on the child? 

On the adult ? 

3. What significance has an understanding of such conditions on the 
formation of a modern program of activity ? Does the natural program 

aim to meet any of these ? 

4. Make out the schedule of a fourth-grade child for one week, showing 
how and where his activity schedule comes up to a satisfactory require¬ 
ment of a naturalized program. 

5. List the health ideals that have actually become habits in your oym 
life. Trace one of these as fully as you can to show how it became habitr 

ual. Do the same for sportsmanship ideals. 

6. Apply the laws of learning to a formal day’s order of gymnastics. 

Discuss the results. , , j -n # 

7. Present the arguments for and against instruction m mass drills for 

correction of poor posture. 
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CHAPTER X 


CONTENT OF A NATURALIZED PROGRAM 


“Let those who have occasion for a lamp supply it with oil.” 

Anaxagoras. 


Definitions 


Education. — Education is the process of living in which 
the child experiences the fullest and most satisfying life each 
day, providing the best preparation for life later. Educa¬ 
tion is the discovery and development of personality for the 
highest service and satisfaction. 

Physical education. — Physical education is the contribu¬ 
tion made to the complete education of the child by the 
fundamental psycho-motor activities (the big brain-muscle 
movements). These activities include fundamental life 
movements, play, athletic and dramatic games; dancing, 
swimming, gymnastics, camping, hiking, scouting; and so¬ 
cial service and prevocational activities such as gardening, 
farming, and housekeeping, which are vigorous, healthful, 
and genuinely educative. 

Health. — Health is abundance, soundness, and worthi¬ 
ness of life, including physical, mental, social, moral, and 
spiritual aspects of living. 

Health education. — Health education is the sum of ex¬ 
periences in school and elsewhere, which favorably influence 
habits, attitudes, and knowledge relating to individual, 

community, and racial health. 

Naturalized physical education. — Naturalized physical 

education is the education of the child by means of the 
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natural big brain-muscle activities which have mental, moral, 
and social content, which are biologically sound and health¬ 
ful, and which prepare the individual for efficient living in 
present-day civilization. A distinction is made between 
“ natural ” and “ naturalized ” since such forms as baseball 
and soccer are not natural in the sense of being racially old. 
They are, however, made up of racially old elements such as 
running, throwing, striking with a stick, etc., and hence 
are naturalized forms rather than strictly natural. 

Formal gymnastics. — “ Gymnastics, or physical training, 
is the regulated and supervised practice of muscular exercise 
under conditions that tend to promote the health of the 
pupils, insure normal growth, and develop motor control.” ‘ 

Natural gjrmnastics. — Gymnastics, or physical training, 
technically considered, is the rationalized, supervised, or 
controlled practice of exercise whose worth as a means of 
improving naturalized activities is appreciated by the pupil. 
Gymnastics are to be so directed as to conserve and improve 
health, promote normal growth, and contribute to the rec¬ 
ognized specific aims and objectives of physical education. 

Natural activity. —An activity to be natural must (1) be 
native and instinctive, like walking, running, or leaping; 
and (2) be a response to some natural and real situation. 

Stunts and fancy stunts. — Stunts are activities made up 
of natural movements in which the individual can satisfy his 
instinctive desire to show his accomplishments and test 
himself against his previous accomplishments and against 
others. Fancy stunts are artificial movements which are 
not educationally sound, but which in the past have appealed 
to the onlooker because of the technical difficulty and skill 
in execution, the mechanical precision, and the uniformity 
of action in response to command. 


* Steoher, Educational OymnasticSf page 1. 
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The naturalized program. — The naturalized program in 
physical education is one which proves itself consistent with 
modern educational theory by presenting activity of a nat¬ 
ural type which has definite meaning and interest for the 
child, who has a rational aim, objective, or goal in the per¬ 
formance of this activity. 

It has been the effort in this volume, up to this point, to 
show what the natural program is by discussing its history, 
its philosophical foundations, its basis in modern scientific 
knowledge, and its general and specific aims and objectives. 
There remains the task of making plain the content and the 
method which grow out of these theoretical foundations, and 
to discuss the type of leadership essential to such procedure 
if it is to be successful. 

It is possible, however, as we approach the problem of 
content, to answer the question, “ What is the natural pro¬ 
gram ? ” by saying that the natural program is the applica¬ 
tion in the field of physical education of the new and accepted 
knowledge and method in the fields of psychology and general 
education. It is a program which considers the child as a 
complete unit of mind, body, and spirit, and thus recognizes 
the interdependence of the physical, intellectual, and moral. 
It is a program of activity which does not fail to secure the 
necessary health values for the child but which secures such 
values as by-products, while guiding the child in the acquire¬ 
ment of mental, moral, and social benefits. It is a program 
which proves itself consistent with modem educational 
theory by presenting activity of a natural type, which has 
definite interest and meaning for the child who has an aim, 
objective, or goal in the doing of this activity. It is a pro¬ 
gram in which learning takes place. We grant that learning 
is the formation of neural response-bonds and that these can 
be formed only by reacting to situations. Therefore, it is a 
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program which must give life situations in which the child re¬ 
acts. Such a program demands leadership ; for exercises, if 
they are to be of educational value, must help the child to 
meet life situations. He must be guided into satisfactory 
solutions of the problems arising in the situations, and given 
a method by which he can solve other problems with satisfac¬ 
tion. A program of physical education, then, to be what is 
termed “ natural,” must be a program which involves these 
practices which have meaning and significance for the indi¬ 
vidual, provides an ever growing group of interests, has 
physiological results which have been scientifically deter¬ 
mined, provides opportunity for the individual to exercise 
desirable instinct mechanisms by which social traits may 
be developed, and provides opportunity for the individual to 
meet educative situations as one of a social group. 

Units of Content 

The contents of this program may be classified under eight 
unit headings. These are : 

1. Natural activities of daily life. 

2. Free play, and games. 

3. Athletics and sports (club activities and excursions). 

4. Dramatic expression (dancing, festivals, pageants). 

5. Social service and prevocational activities. 

6. Self-testing activities. 

7. Individual corrective exercises. 

8. Recreational activities (for adults). 

Natural activities of daily life. — Unit one, the natural ac¬ 
tivities of daily life, includes (1) the ordinary or usual activi¬ 
ties in which one naturally participates throughout life, 
such as walking, running, and jumping; and (2) the ex¬ 
traordinary or emergency activities such as self-protection, 
skill in dodging traffic, life saving, and the like. 
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A program of physical education which has as one of its 
objectives the education of the individual for the needs of 
life must give a place and attention to the natural activities 
of daily life which give bodily control and useful psycho¬ 
motor skills. The human individual must walk efficiently 
in order to carry on his daily activities properly. Power 
and skill in locomotion have a definite, even though limited, 
relation to the range and scope of the intellectual life and 
development; while modern life is lessening the immediate 
need of walking with the increase of sedentary occupations 
and means of transportation and communication, walking 
is none the less needed. If the individual is to have a satis¬ 
factory hfe of play as well as work, running, jumping, vault¬ 
ing, cUmbing, and throwing must be included here, and 
thought of as activities needed throughout life. 

Bodily control. — Tests for bodily control would include 
good posture, efficient walking or good bearing, climbing, 
running, weight hfting, chmbing stairs, sitting, standing from 
sitting (both on a chair and on the floor), picking up objects 
from the floor, and getting on and off a raised platform, and 
in and out of a vehicle. These skills take relatively httle 
time but should be attained by all children since they are to 
be used throughout their lives. They should be taught in 
connection with unit activities, as proper walking and running 
are taught in natural dancing; and good posture should be 
required as a standard in all activities. Children should 
work out the ideas of balance and muscular control in 
these as in their other activities and should recognize them 

as a part of daily life activity. 

Hiking, swimming, and riding. — Hiking, swimming, and 

riding are included as natural life activities. Whether such 
activities are a part of the daily life of the individual depends 
upon the circumstances of ;environment. They are racially 
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old activities, natural in character, made up of big brain- 
muscle movements, and common to all races. 

Camping and scouting. — Organized forms of these ac¬ 
tivities, such as camping, scouting, and the like, are included 
here. Camping, if properly organized, reproduces, for those 
living under the artificial conditions of civilization, an en¬ 
vironment which is natural, and which gives opportunity 
for the practice of activities which are racially old. The 
activities of a scouting program put the child into situations 
where he forms response bonds which enrich his life; in 
other words, they put him in possession of skills which are 
of continual use to others and to himself. 

Marching. — Marching tactics of a rational nature are 
included in a naturalized program for two reasons. First, 
marching is useful as a means of group action such as is 
necessary in marching out of a building in a fire drill; and 
second, it presents an interesting situation for group coopera¬ 
tion in maintaining squad formation. Marching should not 
be taught with military commands nor should a stiff military 
or artificial type of movement be required. This does not 
mean, however, that poor posture and slow response in 
marching are to be tolerated. Good bearing, immediate 
and accurate response, are necessary; but these must be 
obtained without unnatural strain or inefficient, unnatural 
position of the body. 

Emergency activities. — A naturalized program prepares 
the individual for the emergencies of life by including boxing 
and wrestling for boys, and for both girls and boys life saving 
in the water, first aid ‘‘ carries ” on land, pole or tree climbing, 
dodging or jumping out of the way of danger, marching as 
needed in fire drill, and similar situations. The naturalized 
activities give the individual such skill and judgment in 
handling the body as are needed when the emergency situ- 
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ation occurs; for instance, in getting out of a burning build¬ 
ing, or in dodging traffic. A naturalized program includes 
self-defense activities for boys but not for girls. It is be¬ 
lieved that it is very unwise to train girls in forms of self- 
defense by which they may protect themselves against at¬ 
tack or assault from the other sex. Such training, at least 
if pupils are conscious of the specific purpose of the training, 
tends inevitably to exaggerate self-consciousness and sex 
consciousness, and in many will develop or heighten sex 
antagonism. The best possible preparation of the girl or 
woman for self-defense against possible but very rarely occur¬ 
ring sex assault is to educate her so that she will be physically, 
mentally, and morally equipped for the normal, intelligently 
anticipated demands of life, and then if in rare emergency 
she be faced with the danger of serious attack, her spontane¬ 
ous, instinctive use of her well-trained powers will insure the 
best defense that is possible to her. 

Safety education is rapidly growing in magnitude and im¬ 
portance in our increasingly complex and hazardous civi¬ 
lized life. Training in a variety of specific skills is necessary 
to enable the individual today to be prepared for emer¬ 
gencies. This training should be given in such a way as to 
guard the individual against overconfidence or foolhardiness. 
If this development of skills in safety education is socially 
motivated to a reasonable degree, some valuable benefits in 
the field of mental and social hygiene will also be acquired. 
We should teach a child exactly how to get on and off a mov¬ 
ing vehicle such as a street car. We should teach him how 
to cross the street, but we cannot teach him exactly how to 
keep from being run down on any one specific occasion. His 
ability to dodge and jump, learned in games, must come into 
use then. The different “carries” and “breaks,” used in sav¬ 
ing a drowning person, can be taught in a definite way, as can 
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the different ways to carry an incapacitated person on land. 
(In teaching the first aid “carries” to children, a 
dummy or rolled blanket should be used to avoid possibilities 
of strain.) The teaching of approved methods of artificial 
respiration is also included in this unit of content, and is 

specific in nature. 

Free play and games. — Unit two, free play and games, 
includes the play skills of catching, running, leaping, hopping, 
jumping, climbing, throwing, dodging, chasing, and the 
games of lower organization. These activities, with those 
included in unit three, naturally hold a very large place in a 
naturalized program. There is keen interest in the situa¬ 
tions and problems involved in each element of these two 
groups. The free play activity is the life activity of the child 
up to school age and through the first two grades. The game 
activities are the child’s fundamental means of growth and 
education from infancy on up through the school years. 

Athletics and sports. — Unit three, athletics and sports, 
includes the minor and major sports: baseball, basketball, 
hockey, football, soccer, rugby, swimming, games, handball, 
tennis, volley ball, golf, and the like. Growing out of units 
two and three are a great variety of club activities such as 
athletic clubs. Scouting, and Camp Fire organizations. The 
club activities form a very important part of a natural pro¬ 
gram because they give an ideal means of providing vital 
situations in which the child forms social response bonds. 
The leadership provided makes every effort, of course, to see 
that the bonds thus formed are desirable ones. Boy Scouts, 
Camp Fire Girls, Girl Scouts, Girl Reserves, and the rest, 
give programs which are naturalized in content and in 
method, and present an example of procedure which would be 
highly successful if copied in school organization. Through 
school and club excursions, picnics, field trips, as well as 
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play days, meets, community programs, and the like, there 

can naturally grow up and develop a great number of interest 

projects for the child; and in these his initiative, organizing 

ability, and social responses are developed through varied 
use. 

Dramatic expression. — Unit four, dramatic expression, 
includes rhythmic and mimetic activities, pantomime, drama¬ 
tization, dancing, festivals, and pageants. The dancing 
which is justified in a natural program is natural interpretive 
dancing, folk and national, and character and clog dancing. 
Just as club activity grows from units two and three, by 
method in administration, so do festivals and pageants grow 
from dramatic activities, giving the acquisition of skill in 
the dance and pantomime an added incentive and furnishing 
the final step of the project process — the trying out or use 
of skill and knowledge, or the solution to problems. 

Ndtuval dancing. A dance intended to be merely grace¬ 
ful or interesting to watch has no excuse in a natural program. 
In these activities, as in others included in such a program, 
the response must be to stimulating situations. The selec¬ 
tion of material is based on Thorndike’s statement that “ the 
more observable bodily movements do not come as expres¬ 
sions of them [feelings and emotions], but as responses toward 
the outside situation that started the behavior-series in 
question.” ^ The situation is essential then, because the re¬ 
sponse in action and the response in feeling or emotion both 

come from it. Graphically, the situation A, 
which could be the music and story of a dance, 
brings about the feeling B as well as the bodily 
C movement C. It does not mean that, because 
you take three steps and a hop successively with arms out¬ 
stretched, the emotion of joy will necessarily be felt. Nat- 



1 Thorndike, E. L., EdttccUional Psychology, I, p. 158. 
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ural and interpretive dancing is a response to situations. 
The movements used in such dancing are natural movements 
founded on the basis of walking, running, skipping, leaping, 
etc. It gives the joy and satisfaction that come from free 
rhythmic expression. The response must come from within. 
It cannot be justified psychologically if it is superimposed 
in set forms from the outside as is done in unnatural ballet 
forms, and in aesthetic dancing. The five positions of hands 
and feet often taught in the technique of the dance are formal 
and have no meaning for the person doing them. The 
practice of technique in natural dancing comes from a felt 
need and is done in order to find a better or the best way of 
doing the desired movements so that more complete satis¬ 
faction may be gained from the activity. Natural dancing 
thus permits a range of individual expression and of original 
creative work not found in other forms. 

Natural dancing is not so-called “ self-expression ” which 
cannot be justified educationally, but comes as a response 
to an idea or situation. The dancer does give her own 
expression in movement to the idea or situation after it has 
been set up and the response stimulated. 

Lyric dancing. — Lyric dancing also, which is the attempt 
to interpret music with no idea or situation as a motive for 
this interpretation, does not fulfill the requirements of nat¬ 
uralized activities with complete educational content. It 
may find sanction as a means for the better understanding 
of music. Fine types of lyric dancing may be justified also 
by the opportunities they provide to either children or adults 
for the wholesome expression of natural desire for joyous, 
rhythmic movement. 

Folk dancing. — Folk dancing is the form of response to 
a situation that has been found satisfying through ages of 
racial development and hence is valuable. 
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Pantomime. — The mimetic activities and pantomime 
used in forms of dramatization are again to be tested by the 
psychological law. They must have an idea or situation as 
a basis for the stimulation of the response. 

Social service and prevocational activities. — Unit five, 
social service and prevocational activities, includes: (1) all 
natural, wholesome industrial pursuits of boys and girls, 
chores, and constructive activities; and (2) activities which 
will give the child the best physical, social, mental, and moral 
training for the type of vocation into which he will go. 

In childhood we find a reversal of the adult idea of work, 
and play or recreation. Play is the vocation of the child; 
social service is the child’s avocation. The term “recre¬ 
ation ” cannot properly be used in relation to children’s 
play since their play is the consuming, important task of 
their fives and hence is their real work. Only with adults 
can the term recreation rightly be used. 

It is the belief of many educators that the physical edu¬ 
cation of the individual is not complete unless he has 
followed out the plan which primitive man found best 
fitted to his needs, that of physical toil interspersed with 
physical play. The conditions of modem fife are such that 
the opportunity given to children to do the old-fashioned 
chores is becoming less possible or practicable. Farm fife 
still gives this opportunity to some extent to a selected 
group of boys and girls, but the needs of city-reared children 
must be met by giving purposeful big brain-muscle activity 
in school and in summer camps, hiking trips, excursions of 
the scouting type, and the like. Because of the basic and 
indispensable benefits accming to the physical, mental, 
social, and character fife of children and youth, from the 
wide repertoire of helpful activities performed in the more 
primitive and wholesome conditions of recent generations. 
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perhaps one of the most important problems of education 
today, in school and home, is to discover and provide 
practically the best equivalent of the old-fashioned chores. 
This task devolves upon education as a whole, but an 
important range of big brain-muscle activities, socially 
useful in type, should find integral place and recognition in 
the philosophy and practical procedure in naturalized 
physical education. All of the fundamental psycho-motor 
or big brain-muscle activities during childhood and youth, 
in social service, in industry, even with economic purpose 
and financial returns, if they are healthful and educative, 
should be included in a rational and naturalized physical 
education program. Children and youth should be doing 
purposeful things that have meaning in them. They fur¬ 
ther should be given opportunity, and feel responsibility for 
doing for others. The only method now known to educators 
where this is possible is in the project method. The natural¬ 
ized program in physical education is an effort to use the 
project method in teaching naturalized physical activity. 

Outrof-school occupations. — A natural program recognizes 
the social service and industrial occupations of children, 
but does not necessarily educate in specific skills for such. 
A boy may be helping his family with money from a paper 
route or may be doing heavy farm chores, both of which 
may give him excellent physical education activity. The 
schools in Gary, Indiana, have made a helpful correlation 
between in- and out-of-school activities. Bobbitt maintains 
that there are really no extracurricular activities, that all 
the child does is his curriculum and is related to his growth 
and education; a principle which is recognized and ap¬ 
proved by the natural program in physical education. 

Manual training activities. — The social service unit of 
content includes the big brain-muscle activity that may be 
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had from manual training activities. If a boy builds a 
tree house, an advocate of the natural program does not 
quibble as to whether it is a physical education activity or 
manual training, but recognizes it as a valuable big brain- 
muscle activity project. There are some schools that are 
making this purposeful type of activity an essential part of 
the school program. The great schoolmaster, Sanderson 
of Oundle, in the recorded program of his epoch-making 
school, provides one striking and successful example. Pro¬ 
fessor Patty Hill has demonstrated it in the kindergarten ; 
certain ranch schools in California and other states are 
further examples, as are also the summer camps where the 
boys set up camp after they arrive, and have the oppor¬ 
tunity to build bridges, make trails, and the like. All 

these point the way for the project procedure in physical 
education. 

Training for vocational life. — A naturalized program 
recognizes the needs of the individual and therefore must 
make provision as far as is possible for the demands which 
the vocational life of the individual will later make upon 
him. The program is planned to promote normal physical, 
as well as mental, moral, and social growth by means of 
situations in which big brain-muscle activity continues for 
the individual during childhood and adolescence. Normal 
growth, then, is the first consideration for every vocation. 
A naturalized program is concerned also and especially with 
this normal growth of the individual as a preparation for the 
vocation of parenthood, for which it must give every boy 
and girl the best training possible. The problem with girls 
is sufficient vigor not only for motherhood but also for the 
tasks of home-making and child-rearing. The teacher of a 
naturalized program, in considering the program of activity, 
must study carefully the case groups with which she has to 
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deal. If she can predict the known needs of the adult life 
of that group, she should make the provision for these spe¬ 
cific needs part of her aim. For example, if the group is 
to be in a big muscle or manual labor occupation such as 
farming, she must work toward special muscular vigor in the 
play activities and toward building hobbies in activities 
that are less strenuous muscularly, and for which farmers 
have equipment, such as horseshoe pitching, wrestling, 
boxing, fishing, camping, automobile excursions and picnics, 
swimming, boating, community social evenings, and com¬ 
munity dramatics. If the case group will go into sedentary 
occupations, vigor of bodily function is especially essential, 
and hobbies should be acquired for hiking, camping, hunt¬ 
ing, fishing, golf, skating, swimming, tennis, handball, and 

boating. 

Out-of-door hobbies. — A naturalized program lays great 
emphasis on the type of activities which acquaints the child 
with nature, and early fixes in him a possessing and persuad¬ 
ing desire for the out of doors. Camping, scouting, and 
similar organizations give the child skills in, and knowledge 
of, woodcraft; his interests are aroused and satisfactions 
come to him in orientating himself in situations unspoiled 
by civilization. This is much needed under the conditions 
men live in, as the organization of modern life becomes 
increasingly more unnatural and unhealthful for human be¬ 
ings. If we can make permanent the natural out-of-door 
hobbies while children are young, we can be assured that 
as adults they will indulge the demands of their strongest 
interests. This is the surest provision that physical educa¬ 
tion can make for the vocational and avocational needs of 
the adult. If a business man wants to play golf, he closes 
his office and plays golf. He is able in some way or other to 
indulge his golf hobby. Walking excursions, so-called hikes, 
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furnish the cheapest sport in the world; in general, it needs 
no special equipment and is available to everyone. It is 
a natural activity, satisfying instinctive needs; it is physio¬ 
logically healthful and has certain social and spiritual values 
that are not to be overlooked. Being out in the open, close 
to the wonders of a creation beyond human understanding, 
the individual is brought to a sense of balance in values, and 
a reverence for divine intelligence which can never be reached 
in the crowded streets of the city. 

Some of our college athletic associations are promoting 
a hiking program, but little has been done with it in the 
elementary or high schools, where it is infinitely more impor¬ 
tant that it be instituted. In Switzerland the masters take 
groups of boys on two- or three-day trips in the mountains, 
giving them instruction in geology, animal and plant life, 
etc., using, to be sure, the most natural method known to 
educators. We do not all live in the Alps but even New 
York City children, by means of subway and ferry, can en¬ 
joy the autumn foliage and spring flowers on the Palisades 
above the Hudson and tramp up the Storm King Highway to 
historic Doodle Town and West Point, and thus correlate 
the history of their country’s revolution with a natural and 
naturalized physical education. 

Self-testing activities. — Unit six, self-testing activities 
and stunts, includes a great variety of jumping, vaulting and 
climbing, apparatus activity, running for endurance, bodily 
control, athletic skill tests of all kinds, physical efficiency 
tests, self-defense, boxing, and wrestling. 

Stunts. — Stunts are included in a naturalized program 
because they are enjoyable in themselves and are the natural 
way in which children test themselves when together, and 
gain useful bodily controls. One child shows off what he 
can do and dares the rest to do it. The joy of the back- 
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yard circus, in which the children “ skin the cat, piny acro¬ 
bat, and show off handspring, cartwheel, headstand, and the 
rest, conies from deep-seated original tendency in the child 
to show off or demonstrate what he can do. Rational 
stunts are made up of natural movements and are of such 
number and variety that every child can excel in several. 
This ability to excel, to be successful, normally gives satis¬ 
faction to the child and can particularly well be accomplished 
in this type of activity. Such stunts develop perseverance, 
skill, self-control, courage, and originality. The latter has 
been brought out very well in Detroit, where demonstrations 
are held in which every squad is permitted to present original 
stunts worked out by the group. Wrestling and boxing put 
boys in situations where self-control must be learned and 
exerted in self-defense against an adversary. All such ac¬ 
tivity serves especially well in fitting the individual for life 
emergencies by giving skill in handling the body with speed 
and dexterity in response to rapid judgments made in emer¬ 
gency situations. Self-testing activities and stunts have 
definite uses, as has been explained, but they should always 
be kept in proper balance in wholesome relationship to the 
activities in the other units. 

Ap'paraius activity. — Activities requiring apparatus are 
included in a natural program because such abilities are of 
value in everyday life, not only in the gaining of neuro¬ 
muscular skills in terms of some obstacle, but because of the 
development of courage, and control of fear of injury. Ap¬ 
paratus should be chosen which will develop skills used in 
daily life and provide situations as like the natural ones as 
possible; exercise with pulley-weights apparatus would not 
be justified, but vaulting over a bar as one would over a 
fence, traveling on swinging rings, climbing ropes, or vaulting 
over the box or buck would be acceptable. 
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Individual corrective exercises. — Unit seven, corrective 
exercises, is made up of invented and artificial movements; 
they are, therefore, unnatural exercises, prescribed for indi¬ 
vidual, unnatural conditions needing remedial measures. 
Corrective exercises logically constitute a phase of health 
service, but are included here for purposes of classification. 
It is believed that the strengthening of upper back muscles 
which is necessary to good posture can be done by the other 
units in the program, and that the building of attitudes and 
ideals of good posture can be realized in a program which 
teaches the child to think and to act in terms of social con¬ 
duct (which certainly includes good bearing). The formal 
program has failed to achieve this objective of good posture, 
which is claimed as one of its most fundamental objectives. 
The reasons are evident: correction of postural defects is not 
a mass affair: it is a matter of individual diagnosis and 
individual prescription; there must be interest in getting 
results, and constant effort and practice in use of the prescrip¬ 
tion. 

*' Given a rational observance of sanitary and hygienic practices in the 
schoolroom and a fair amount of time for play and recreation in funda¬ 
mental motor training, all the desirable qualities of health in structure and 
function of the body will accrue to the child without the artificial move¬ 
ments already referred to, except in individual cases (which will be fewer 
as education becomes more hygienic) where the most exact and accurately 
applied movements should be used like medicine to correct individual 
weaknesses and tendencies.” ^ 

Good posture gained by natural dancing. — Professor Colby 
gives the following argument for the development of good 
posture through natural dancing; 

“The power to relax and rhythmic coordination carry with them a 
means of improving posture. Appreciation of beauty of movement and 
bearing is a strong motivation for good posture. The spirit of a dance 

^ Wood, T. D., Ninth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education^ p. 87. 
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which calls for the uplift of the whole body is far more stimulating than 
the catch phrases ‘Stand tall ’; ‘Stretch up ’; etc. These latter are purely 
physical in their application, while the former carries an emotional appeal 
in addition to physical expression. 

“The improvement of posture is closely related to the technique of 
Natural Dancing. The aim of this technique is the development of an 
expressive body, flexible and well coordinated; in detail, a flexible spine 
with flattened dorsal and lumbar curves; strong, flexible feet; well devel¬ 
oped waist muscles; a strong contracted abdominal wall; a head carried 
high but without tension in neck, shoulders, or chest. These points 
sought in the name of artistic expression bring with them the beauty of 
ideal posture and bearing.” ^ 

Recreational activities. — Unit eight, recreational activi¬ 
ties, can obviously apply only to adult activity, for children 
need no recreation, in the sense that adults need a contrast¬ 
ing, recuperative change from vocational work. Recreation 
of a naturalized type offers adults the activities which natu¬ 
rally grow from and follow the units of content just 
enumerated as the means for complete physical education 
during childhood. The recreational activities of the 
physical education type would not be those which would 
need to be carried on indoors, such as in the pool room 
or moving picture theater, but are of the out-of-door 
type. The cheapest and most easily available to all 
people is hiking. A naturalized program would include 
walking, hiking, camping, fishing, hunting, exploring, auto- 
mobiling, swimming, boating, sailing, skating, tennis, base¬ 
ball, quoits, volley ball, handball, golf, ice hockey, skiing, 
other winter sports, riding, bowling, boxing, community 

sings, pageants, dramatics, dancing, constructive activities, 
gardening, etc. 

Natural gymnastics. — A ninth unit of content might be 
included here under the name of natural gymnastics. It 

‘Colby, G. K.. ••Objectives of Rhythmio Expression in Physical Education," Dxscoholut 
November, 1924 . towuu*u«, 
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seems more logical, however, to state that practice or drill in 
technique, for improved skill, may be needed in connection 
with any or all of the eight units which have been described in 
this chapter. When need is recognized for practice in con¬ 
nection with any activity mentioned in the eight units of 
content, then such practice and drill should conform to the 


X --- 

in relation to games in Chapter II. 


gymnastics 


DISCUSSION 

1. Test each of the units of content by the demands of original nature. 
Show how they meet these demands. 

2. Discuss the educational value of natural dancing. 

3. How best can good posture be secured for children? 

4. List twenty life emergencies for which physical education could 
give preparation and show how. 

5. Give a case group with which you are familiar, and discuss fully 
how you would provide through physical education for the vocational 
needs of this group. 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE PLACE OF NATURAL GYMNASTICS AND TECHNIQUE 

IN A NATURALIZED PROGRAM 

“The primary purpose of the school is to teach its pupils to do better 

the desirable things that they are most likely to do anyway.” 

Thomas H. Briggs. 

In the preceding chapter, the units of content of a natural¬ 
ized program have been presented and discussed. Here is the 
place for a brief explanation of the natural exercises which 
are a part of each unit and are used only in connection with 
the complete activity. These exercises are means to desired 
ends, never ends in themselves. The chapter on Method 
takes up a complete discussion of the way in which such 
exercises are analyzed out of the activity unit and of the 
way in which they are used to solve problems in activity. 

The place of technique. — A naturalized program cannot 
justify technique for its own sake, but finds the response 
that the individual makes to a felt need in game or dance 
forms a sound method of acquiring skill. Such technique 
takes the form of natural gymnastics. Natural gymnastics 
are activities or exercises made up of natural movements 
which are motivated by the desire to perform better the 
larger units of which they are parts. 

Criteria for natural gymnastics. — The criteria for judging 
exercises which are to be used as natural gymnastics are: 

1. Is the activity made up of natural, instinctive move¬ 
ments rather than artificial, invented movements ? 
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2. Are the exercises performed for a definite reason which 
has significance to the child ? 

3. Does the child know why each movement or exercise is 
performed ? If possible, has he created them himself ? 

4. Do the exercises give practice in the skills desired? 
Example. — The following are natural gymnastics which 

were devised by a group of children who felt a need for 

jumping, aiming, serving, and batting in their volley ball 
game: 

1. March and run. 

2. Volley ball serve (done slowly, feeling the ball): 
a. Step back. 

h. Toss ball. 

c. Bat it. 

d. Close feet, ready for next serve. 

3. Jumping high in place. 

4. Jumping high and batting with left hand. 

5. Jumping high and batting with right hand. 

6. Jumping high and batting with both hands. 

If we test this by the criteria for judging whether exercises 
are natural we find that: 

1. They are all natural movements and are not artificial. 

2. The child has a reason, significant to him, for doing 
them. 

3. The children created them themselves and therefore 
know why they are doing them. 

4. They give practice in the skills which the children need 
for the game. 

The relation of natural g3mmastics to the units of content. 

— It is imperative that it be clearly understood that natural 
gymnastics should never be given as a lone unit as formal 
gymnastics are given. Natural gymnastics are not com¬ 
plete in themselves, they are practiced as a part of some 
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problem toward the solution of which they will aid. The 
practice of natural gymnastics will lead to better performance 
in, and understanding of, some desired achievement that has 
positive individual and social value to the child. They are 
practiced by children having an interest in certain definite 
objectives with the idea that they are a means of problem 
solving; and therefore, in proportion to other activities in 
a program of physical education, they should be given less 

time than any other part. 

A means to an end. — Natural gymnastics provide the prac¬ 
tice in the elements of units two, three, four, and six in order 
to gain more skillful performance of the game, sport, dance, 
or stunt which is the objective. Practice of the elements is 
very necessary as a great deal of work is really essential to the 
fin al satisfactory performance. This is what in other fields is 
called drill and usually presents a difficult problem of motiva¬ 
tion ; in natural play activities, however, where drill is in 
the form of natural gymnastics, the problem is easily solved 
because the child sets his own task and very often works out 
the exercises that he will do in order to gain the desired skill. 
Who has not seen a tennis enthusiast bat a ball against a 
backboard for hours — a most tedious and uninteresting task 
unless motivated by the desire for skill in tennis strokes ? 

Indoor vs. outdoor play. — All of the units should be 
carried on out of doors as much as possible. 

“The gymnasium should be considered an emergency-space, valuable 
to be sure, when required by inclement weather and under other circum¬ 
stances; but it should never interfere with possible use of nature’s infi¬ 
nitely better playroom out of doors.” ^ 

When enough play space is provided by enlightened edu¬ 
cators, a great deal of the mass drill may be eliminated en¬ 
tirely. If classroom mass work must be given for physio- 


^ Wood, T. D., Ninth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Educaiiont I, p. 85. 
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logical reasons, let that work be natural gymnastics derived 
from the sports or game activities in which the children are 
interested, not meaningless formal drill which is in no way 
related to their life activities. The following quotation is 
interesting as it relates to classroom exercise. 

“Recently, however, a strong tendency has developed either to elim¬ 
inate cahsthenics entirely, or to place them in a minor r61e, and to give 
the time formerly occupied by such work to simple forms of classroom 
games. This point of view is illustrated from the following quotation 
taken from the recreation survey of Ipswich, Massachusetts: 

“ ‘ Calisthenics are necessary in the schoolroom to shake off drowsiness 
renew energy, and provide an outlet for the natural restlessness of boys 
and girls. But calisthenics are at best perfunctory activities, without 
the free, adventurous, imaginative qualities of games and free play. 
Few take calisthenic exercises in after life. They do not build lifelong 
habits. They lack the cooperative teamwork, opportunity for developing 
real leadership, and stimulation found in free games and active play. No 
incentive to succeed, no training for good sportsmanship exists. Calis¬ 
thenics are better than nothing, they are a step in advance, but they are 
not sufficient in themselves to insure physical efficiency and to teach the 
social lessons demanded of the school today.’ 

“In Cleveland, calisthenics are omitted entirely from the primary 
grades. Periods of ‘ rest and recreation ’ occur several times a day, at the 
discretion of the grade teacher; and during these periods many formal 
games are carried on. Where such indoor games are popular and well 
taught, there is sometimes noted a tendency to do away altogether with 
outdoor recess. The Cleveland Report holds that this is a distinct mistake: 

“ ‘ Valuable and desirable as the indoor play periods may be, they are 
not a complete substitute for outdoor play during the school session. 
When the recreational activities of children are transferred from out¬ 
doors to indoors their value is lessened through: 

1. Loss of fresh air. 

2. Lack of sunshine. 

3. Restriction of space and full freedom of activity. 

4. Diminished pleasure. 

5. Narrowed range of activities. 

6. Extreme brevity of the period. 

7. Dust raised by the running and jumping. 
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“ ‘ The spontaneous play of children is now generally recognized as the 
expression of such fundamental human instincts as hunting, fighting, 
creating, nurturing, imitating, etc. All out-of-doors is none too large to 
provide the needed stimuli to these instincts, and every unnecessary nar¬ 
rowing down of environment denaturizes by so much the essentials in 

child play.’” ^ 

DISCUSSION 

1. How, in a naturalized activity program, can drill in gymnastics in 
any form be justified ? 

2. When is activity indoors considered a sound practice? 

3. What is the value of natural gymnastics ? 
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CHAPTER XII 


AN ILLUSTRATIVE LESSON FOR EACH GRADE SHOWING 

PROPORTION OF CONTENT 

“The natural physical training activities arise out of children’s play 
tendencies. They are satisfying because they meet growth needs. These 
are not met by any other kind of activity. The natural activities are an 

essential part of child life.’’ Clabk W. Hetherinqton. 

For Grades I-IX 

First grade. 

1. Walking, running, skipping to music. 

2. Elephants. 

3. Ducks. 

4. Squirrels in trees (new game taught). 

5. Mulberry bush (choice of the children). 

6. Playing soldiers — march back to classroom. 

Second grade. 

1. Galloping horses. 

2. Going to the wood to pick apples. 

3. Fox and geese (new game taught). 

4. Slap Jack (choice of the children). 

5. I see you. 

Third grade. 

1. Birds flying (running around room with arms out). 

2. Automobile race (new game taught). 

3. Ball tag (choice of the children). 

4. Stunt — wheelbarrow. 

5. Wheelbarrow race. 

Fourth grade. 

1 . Airplaning (running with arms out for wings). 

2. Airplane race. 
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3. Dodge ball (new game taught). Children feel need for practice 

in catching and throwing; therefore they play. 

4. Teacher and class. Want better aim; therefore they play. 

5. Ball tag (using bean bags or volley balls). 

Fifth grade. 

1. Seven jumps. 

2. Squad practice on stunts. 

3. Forward ball relay. 

4. Soccer (new game taught). Children feel many needs; work 

out natural gymnastics to gain skill. 

5. Natural gymnastic practice in soccer. 

6. Soccer dribble relay. 

7. Play soccer until end of period. 

Sixth grade. 

1. Marching, leaping, mule-kick-march, soccer-dribble-run. 

2. Demonstration of stunts by room captain — group practice. 

3. Squad practice on stunts — individual help by squad leaders. 

4. Circle stride ball (taught). 

5. Wheelbarrow relay (children’s choice). 

Seventh grade boys. 

1. March, stride, leap, run. 

2. Jumping Jack jubilee. 

3. Squad practice on stunts. 

4. Circle relay. 

Seventh grade girls. 

1. Walk, run, leap to music. 

2. Natural rhythms. 

3. Natural gymnastics worked out by the girls to improve their 

basketball game. 

4. Corner ball. 

5. Play basketball until end of period. 

Eighth grade boys. 

1. March, jump with chest-throw, run. 

2. Squad practice on decathlon events. 

3. Natural gymnastics, previously worked out, to meet felt needs 

in basketball game. 

4. Basketball. 
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Eighth grade girls. 

1. Skipping and sliding to music. 

2. Highland fling. 

3. Demonstration of new stunts by captain — mass practice. 

4. Squad practice of old and new stunts. 

5. Square relay. 

Ninth grade boys. 

1. Walk, stride, leap, jump, run. 

2. Fence vault relay. 

3. Hang tag. 

4. Demonstration of stunts with group practice. 

5. Squad practice. 

Ninth grade girls. 

1. Leaping to music. 

2. Dal Dance. 

3. Apparatus practice. 

4. Hang tag. 

5. Under the bar relay. 

Motivation and projects. — Out of an excursion in which 
games were played, using trees and fences as apparatus, 
might grow the feeling of need for better skill in vaulting 
obstacles and handling the body while suspended by the 
arms. This would motivate the gymnasium apparatus work 
in a natural way. The teacher’s emphasis on the children’s 
thinking, in terms of real obstacles such as trees and fences 
when using 

stimulate the children to use their skill on real trees, etc., 
in real situations. The project of an excursion to the woods 
could be developed by the children, which would include 
making the program, and preparation to carry it out. The 

program might include: 

1. Hiking (if possible) to the chosen place. 

2. Identifying trees and flowers in locality, and collecting 

specimens for science class. 


gymnasium apparatus, might in like manner 
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3. Nature games — contest in fire building. 

4. Luncheon. 

5. Story telling. 

6. Dramatization. 

7. Favorite group games learned at school. 

8. Hang tag using trees and fences ; fence vault relay; 

imder the fence relay; wood tag; jump the brook. 

9. Contest in stunts. 

10. Treasure himt. 

The girls would, of course, be included in this project. The 
chance for correlation is very great in such a plan. The 
girls could work out the menu and preparation of the lunch¬ 
eon in the cooking class. The science department could 
have a splendid opportunity for nature study; the English 
department in story-telling and dramatics. Such group 
projects are natural to children and give real social situations 
in which they can use their knowledge. Such activity ob¬ 
viously leads on to further activity. Out of such an excur¬ 
sion develop coimtless added interests; the English classes 
write themes, and the science groups learn to classify and 
mount the specimens collected and have a keen interest in 
studying and learning about other specimens observed, about 
which they know nothing. But what further could come 
in the physical education work from such a day? Groups 
usually, even if they take such trips at all, do not plan ahead 
nor do they see anything further in the experience than the 
activity of the one day. The games on trees and fences 
undoubtedly would show the children that they needed more 
practice to acquire the necessary skill to vault a fence well, 
hang from a tree limb, or chin themselves. This would 
motivate apparatus practice and would further motivate 
another excursion to try out the better skills thus gained. 
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Such an excursion could easily motivate further practice 
in original stunts, game scoring, etc. It might easily, 
with efficient guidance from the teacher or leader, enlist 
the keen interest of pupils in making trails, huts, and 
better and different types of fires for cooking. The children 
who had partaken of the joys of the treasure hunt might 
wish to arrange one for the children of some other grade 
so that they could share in such an enjoyable experience. 
In case a child sprained his ankle, the larger boys would wish 
to know some efficient way to carry him, and so a motiva¬ 
tion is given to first aid “carries” and other studies of that 
kind important in the training of the individual for life emer¬ 
gencies. The children might want to learn how to build a 
cooler for food, to be placed in the stream, to keep the milk 
cold until lunch time. This could be learned in preparation 
for the next excursion. So we might continue to enumerate 
possibilities without end. The real situations, however, 
are more filled with possibilities than the imagined ones. 

For the Senior High School 

Tenth grade boys. 

1. Marching tactics. 

2. Teacher and class using various throws with basketball. 

3. Basket team ball. 

4. Pass and catch relay. 

5. Circle race. 

6. Basketball practice (assignment to bring in exercises and games 

to help with needed skills in basketball). 

Tenth grade girls. 

1. Run with hockey sticks in proper position. Run — step — 

shoot. Run — reverse — stroke. 

2. Practice of natural gymnastics created by the students to help 

with hockey. 

3. Hockey dribble relay. 

4. Hockey goal-shoot relay. 
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5. Hockey pass-ball relay. (The game of hockey is organized for 

the after school athletic period.) 

6. Students are assigned, for out-of-school work, the making up of 

games and exercises to obtain and improve hockey skill. 

Eleventh grade boys. 

1. Squads work on track events. 

2. Square relay. 

3. Hurdle relay. 

4. Chin the bar relay. 

5. Grand chase. 

6. Prison tag. 

Eleventh grade girls. 

1. Walk, run, leap to music. 

2. Each student gives a child’s rhythm which she has created. 

(The dancing periods are usually given once or twice a week 
in high school. The whole period is devoted to rhythmic 
activity instead of combining it with game material.) 

Twelfth grade boys. 

1. New stunts demonstrated by the captain — mass practice. 

2. Squad practice. 

3. Natural gymnastic practice in kicking football (without ball), 

catching, passing and carrying. 

4. Squads tackle dummy. 

5. End with tackling game. Catch and throw (Staley, p. 146.) 

Twelfth grade girls. 

1. Run, stride, leap, jump. 

2. Tennis serve practice without ball or racquet to get swing. 

3. Squad work in batting against wall. 

4. Squad work on jumping for height and distance from an incline 

board. 

5. Tag the wall relay. 

6. Over the rope relay. 

7. Tennis game (played in athletic period after school). 

General hints. — In the elementary grades and in junior 
high school each of the lessons should include both the rhyth¬ 
mic and game elements. In the high school, however, it is 
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considered advisable to devote each lesson to one unit of work 
as is shown above. 

It should be remembered that, throughout the naturalized 

program in all grades, sufficient attention should be given by 

the pupils, with the encouragement and help of the teacher, 

to good posture and bearing and to fine deportment in all 
situations. 



CHAPTER XIII 

MAKING A NATURALIZED PROGRAM 

“Poor, indeed, have been the curricula of the elementary schools when 
measured by the possibilities potential in the richness of the race inherit¬ 
ance.” Frederick G. Bonser. 

The Method and the Aims of Curriculum 

Making 

The scientific approach. — It has been a conclusion of some 
persons, who have heard the statement that a natural pro¬ 
gram grows up from the situations in which the child is 
placed and that it is made by the teacher and children work¬ 
ing together, that there is no carefully worked out scientific 
approach to the curriculum in a naturalized program. They 
think it must be a hit-or-miss affair, needing no planning or 
research, and having no grading for difficulty or regard for 
progression. This chapter will show that this conclusion is 
mistaken. The planning of a naturalized program is carried 
on by scientific means and according to the child’s needs, 
interests, and capacities, in spite of the fact that we are 
unable to furnish a list of day’s orders or lesson plans for 
every school day to be used in every grade, and at the same 
time remain consistent with the underlying theory of this 
program. 

One method of curriculum making, the soundness of which 
is questioned, is that of setting down the definite instincts and 
characteristics of the child at each age and then supplying 
the activities which, after examination of adult life, seem 
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the best means of developing these. More modem studies 
of child life make us uncertain of these nicely tabulated 
instincts, such as the so-called play instinct and others, 
and further doubtful as to the ages at which we may depend 
upon their appearances in child life. 

Development from the needs of the child. — Modern edu¬ 
cators are working from the child’s actual needs and interests 
in each stage of his growth, and subordinating subject matter 
to these needs. In general, material is given at the time 
when it is of greatest interest to the child and of most use 
to him in solving his problems. This presents some diffi¬ 
culties for the curriculum maker in that a certain problem 
may be of deep interest to the child, but gives rise, in the 
course of solving it, to other points of too great difficulty 
for him to meet with satisfaction at the time; and hence, 
interest may be killed and dissatisfaction result. Often, 
however, the larger project interest will carry children over 
difficult places and help them to attack and master needed 
subject matter far beyond that which they could ordinarily 
handle. This illustrates one of the ways in which interest, 
followed by effort, can develop a high degree of self-disci¬ 
pline in the doing of difficult and often unpleasant tasks. 
However, this does not set aside the rule which should 
always be observed in planning a program of activity, 
that of providing for gradation in difficulty of subject 

matter. 

An outline of the steps in curriculum making. The 
steps in making a curriculum in naturalized physical educa¬ 
tion should follow, in general, this outline: 

1. Making a study of the auns of general education. 

2. Making a study of the aims and objectives of physical 

education from the point of view of the needs of 

children and adults. 
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3. Analyzing these ideals, aims, and objectives out until 

they can be stated in terms of definite activity units. 

4. Selecting the most important of these for meeting the 

needs of the child, in recognition of the needs of the 
child and the group of children in each community 
and in each school. 

5. Deciding on a method of presenting these to the child 

that will assure actual learning in terms of modified 
conduct. 

Translating aims into activities. — The aims and objectives 
of a natural program are consistent with those of general 
education; both aim to develop the instincts, needs, and 
capacities of the individual so that he will enjoy a health¬ 
ful, happy, and useful period of childhood and become a 
healthy, happy, and useful citizen. The physical, social, 
moral, and intellectual ideals of physical education are of 
no use unless translated into definite working units. For 
example, we have had enough experience to be able to say 
that group games are activities which will aid in making 
the ideals set up, concrete in terms of conduct. They give 
physical vigor through exercise; they supply many oppor¬ 
tunities for the formation of social and moral responses; 
they are mentally stimulating in that they demand rapid 
decisions, analysis, organization, and testing by use of one’s 
ideas. Further, our experience and scientific data lead us 
to believe that the instinctive needs of the growing child 
are not met by formal gymnastics; that such activity does 
give exercise but not such stimulating exercise as is gained 
in a game of basketball; that it gives no situations in which 
moral and social responses may be made, and that intellec¬ 
tually it has not the advantages of game forms. Therefore, 
it does not fully translate our ideals into working units. So 
we continue through the range of motor activities, discard- 


I 
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ing those through which we cannot make our ideas and 
ideals function, keeping those through which we can. 

Selection: job-analysis. — The process of selection, then, 
is the next necessary step, for it would be impossible to teach 
all the motor activities that the first test leaves for our use. 
There are several elements entering here; in general, the 
selection should be made upon an analysis of life activities 
and the value in use to the individual. In order to determine 
what should be taught, the process of job-analysis must be 
resorted to. The items listed on the achievement scales 
in Chapter XV constitute an effort at job-analysis of the 
needs of worthy citizens. Job-analysis means a consideration 
of theneeds of the individual, both vocational and avocational. 
With children, the nature and needs for normal growth and 
development must first be provided for. We must deter¬ 
mine what the conduct of a good citizen is in terms of activ¬ 
ities which will make this conduct a functioning part of the 
child’s hfe. Further, an analysis of the case groups in the 
conununity should be made and studied in order to know 
and provide for the needs of adult life, not only in bodily 
vigor, but in attitudes, skills, habits, and knowledge of ac¬ 
tivity, conduct, recreational preferences, and the like. Very 
few studies of this kind have been made in the field of physi¬ 
cal education, where it is so extremely important that 
scientific methods should be applied in order to get better 
results in healthful attitudes, organic vigor, worthy social 

conduct, and out-of-door hobbies. 

Further bases of selection. — The selection should be based 
further upon the principle of supplying what the home does 
not give. The present life of city children, in apartments, 
gives no opportunity for healthful motor activities of a serv¬ 
ice nature comparable to the farm chores of rural children. 
The school must supply this need. One California school 
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has swung entirely away from traditional physical education 
activities and gives the following big brain-muscle activi¬ 
ties to the boys who attend: 

1. Horseback riding. 

2. Mountain climbing. 

3. Hunting. 

4. Digging and cleaning irrigation ditches. 

5. Putting up telephone lines. 

6. Filling silos and cutting com. 

7. Working in the garage. 

8. Doing laimdry work. 

9. Repair and upkeep of ranch buildings. 

Other elements modifying choice would be: (1) the time 
allotted to the subject in the school program and the amount 
of correlation attempted; (2) the consensus of opinion of 
experts in the field; and (3) the results obtained in the past. 
Such selection has determined for a naturalized program in 
physical education the following units of content: 

1. Natural activities of daily life. 

2. Free play and games. 

3. Athletics and sports. 

4. Dramatic expression. 

5. Social service and prevocational activities. 

6. Self-testing activities. 

7. Individual corrective exercises. 

8. Recreational activities (for adults). 

Adjustment in the curriculum. — Since each child is an 
individual, it would be desirable to make a special curriculum 
for each one. Since this is obviously impossible, in trying 
to meet the nature and needs of each child at each age, an 
approximation is made to get the average for the age in 
question; and then further readjustment is made for each 
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class as material is presented. Adjustment and readjust¬ 
ment are the keynotes of a naturalized curriculum. Certain 
general needs may be determined in activity units but the 
actual day-to-day curriculum grows up in the gymnasium or 
play field, as the children and teachers meet their problems. 
The procedure is problem solving and the method is of the 
project type, which means that problematic situations and 
method are provided and that the final test is in the conduct 
of the child ; in what he does intelligently, not mechanically; 
in what he knows rationally and with full conviction, not in 
what he can repeat, with parrotlike memory. 

Projects. — The definition given by Stevenson of a proj¬ 
ect is: “A project is a problematic act carried to comple¬ 
tion in its natural setting.” ^ He emphasizes the need of 
complete problem solving in a natural situation by citing an 
illustration from Charters who claims that girls in a home 
economics class who can samples of fruit are not truly 
engaged in a project, for it would be natural in fruit canning 
to have a large quantity of fruit, several jars to fill, and more 
than one pan on the fire at the same time. An example in 
physical education would be that of children learning how 
to lay different types of fires at the play ground without 
permission to light them or opportunity to use them in an 
actual camping situation. Life always presents the necessity 
of acting in situations or projects. Projects provide situa¬ 
tions which are rich in what Kilpatrick calls concomitant 
learnings : the attitudes, habits, skills, and additional learn¬ 
ings besides those of the main problem. For example, if a 
child plays baseball, certain values are involved; certain 
benefits may result. If he belongs to an athletic club which 
plans a program including baseball, hiking, camping, swim¬ 
ming, community health campaigns, and various other ac- 

* Stevenson, J. A., The Project Method of Teaching, p. 43. 
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tivities, more significant values are involved and greater 
benefits should result. 

Lesson Plans 

The making of lesson plans with such a curriculum con¬ 
sists in : (1) having in mind the big aims or principles which 
concern the child, the determination of which we have spoken 
of previously; (2) knowing what activities are needed for 
their realization ; and (3) having a series of projects to sug¬ 
gest to the pupils, which they may develop and modify. 

After the children have chosen their project and are well 
started on it, the lesson plan consists in an outline of steps 
by which the teacher may guide the children’s initiative in 
getting at the problem. For example, the teacher lists her 
aims before introducing projects. Not all of the objectives 
in the mind of the teacher would be equally provided for in 
each of six projects listed below, but any one of these might 
satisfy to a reasonable degree the teacher’s aims with the 
supplementary opportunity of providing more fully for the 
attainment of these objectives in succeeding projects. 

Lesson Plan Made to Introduce a Project 

Teacher’s objectives in terms of Projects from which the children 
what children should gain from physi- select (In each project it is possible 
cal education activity: to attain the teacher’s objectives): 

1. Physiological response for bodily 1. Making a tree house. 

growth and vigor. 2. Hiking trip on Saturday afternoon 

2. Certain specific knowledges and and evening. 

skills appropriate to the age. 3. Form athletic club, plan activities 

3. Attitudes of group cooperation and and meetings. 

good sportsmanship. 4. Write and produce May festival. 

4. Sense and habits of responsibility 5. Clean up a vacant lot and plant 

for service to others. garden. 

5. Good health knowledge and habits. 6. Earn Red Cross Life-Saving em- 

6. Practice in attacking and solving blem. 

problems. 

7. Sl^ in reflective t hinkin g, 
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Lesson Plan Made for a Specific Project 

Teacher's objectives in a specific Project: 
chosen project to help each child to: 

1. Obtain vigorous exercise gained 1. Plan program and prepare to take 

from the hike. a hiking trip on Saturday after- 

2. Learn how to plan in advance for noon; cook supper; return after 

a trip; make program of games, supper, 

stories, and stunts. 2. Execute plans by taking the trip. 

3, Learn about different types of 

fires and different types of wood 
for fire; learn how to chop 
wood and where to find dry 
wood during or after a rain. 

4, Learn how to plan for an adequate 

hiker's meal — food values, 
needs caused by exercise, 
weight and perishable quality 
of foods; learn how to prepare 
foods to be taken. 

6. Learn how to pack a knapsack. 

6. Learn about care of feet on walk¬ 

ing trips, proper shoes, socks, 
care of nails, etc. 

7. Gain skill in telling stories. 

8. Learn new games to play in the 

woods. 

9. Make up original stunts to do 

around the camp fire. 

10. Gain practice in cooperation, 

good sportsmanship, reliability, 
and the like. 

11. Gain skill in meeting and solving 

problems. 

12. Learn to plan for the enjo)anent 

of others. 

The following chapter provides an example of curriculum 
making for a naturalized program. The child’s needs are first 
considered, next the objectives and aims growing out of these 
needs, and finally a translation of these ideas into terms of 
activity. This might vary considerably with different case 
groups, but in the main, such a program for the early grades 
would meet the needs of children from the standpoint of 
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physical education planned for the physical, mental, social, 
and moral demands of either sedentary or active adult life. 
Greater specialization and differentiation can more easily 
and logically be made in the upper grades and in high school. 

Suggested Natural Physical Education Projects 

FOR THE Grades^ 

Each teacher will have to face the problem of making the 
general aims of her own local program and determining the 
projects. The latter she will do with the help of the children, 
if she is wise, since greater interest is aroused if they may 
contribute their ideas to the list from which they make their 
selections. We have given here, however, a list of projects 
for the grades which would be acceptable in a naturalized 
program of physical education. These are planned in coor¬ 
dination with the sample curriculum given in Chapter XIV. 
The teacher and supervisor, in their own local situation, 
can devise more valuable specific projects as they study 
their own particular problems. 

Grades I and n 

1. Making a sand city. 

2. Making a playhouse (big blocks and building boards). 

3. Making a garden. 

4. Dramatic project growing out of story period (Shoemaker and 

Elves). 

5. Dramatic project growing out of health teaching (Cho Cho and the 

vegetables). 

6. Dramatic project growing out of game and rhythmic play (A circus, 

Indians, etc.). 

• 7. Planning excursions and carrying out the plans. 

8. May Day celebration. 

9. Christmas celebration. 

10. Program at school assembly. 

^ The aims in the teacher's mind are those listed in column 2 of the sample of ourrioulum 
making given in Chapter XIV. 
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Grades III and IV 

1. Games club, sw imming club. 

2. Planning excursions and carrying out the plans. 

3. Construction projects; making a post office, store, playhouse. 

4. Dramatic projects growing out of reading lessons. 

5. Dramatic projects growing out of health teaching. 

6. Dramatic projects growing out of games and dancing. 

7. Planning programs for class parties and carrying out plans. 

8. May Day festival. 

9. Christmas festival, dramatics, carol pilgrimage. 

10. Program at school assembly. 

11. Gardening project. 

12. Play day. 

Grades V and VI 

1. Athletic club, class club, etc. 

2. Planning exclusions and carrying out plans. 

3. Construction projects; tree house, shelter, tepee, club house, trail 

making. 

4. Laying out and marking athletic field and court. 

5. Gardening projects. 

6. Dramatic projects growing out of reading lessons. 

7. Dramatic projects growing out of health teaching. 

8. Dramatic projects growing out of games and dancmg. 

9. Track meet. 

10. Play day. 

11. County or community play day — school childrefi plan it and act 

as hosts. 

12. May Day. 

13. Christmas dramatics, carol pilgrimage. 

14. Program at school assembly. 

15. Scouting, Camp Fire. 

Summary. — 1 . The curriculum grows out of the child’s 
needs. 

2. Aims and ideals are determined and then translated 
into activities by which they can be made into conduct in 
the individual. 
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3. From all these activities, which represent aims, are 
selected by various criteria the activities which will best fit 

the child for his life needs. 

4. The teacher sets up the items which her curriculum 
study tells her the child should have and then provides 
situations or projects in which these will become parts of the 

child’s experience. 

DISCUSSION 

1. Make a sample curriculum for junior high school and senior high 
school. 

2. List possible projects for grades VII-VIII and high school. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


A SUGGESTED CURRICULUM IN NATURALIZED ACTIVITIES 

FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

“A present day tendency in physical education seeks a procedure that 
provides knowledge, skill, control, and aspirations as outgrowths of activ¬ 
ities which in themselves are desirable ends and satisfying to human inter¬ 
ests and desires.” Jesse F. Williams. 

A sample curriculum for grades I-VI is here given to show 
the method used by the teacher in fitting the curriculum to 
the nature and needs of the child. First, the tendencies 
in child growth, physical, mental, and social, are set down 
for each age. Second, the value to be sought is set down. 
Finally, the activities consistent with these two groups are 
chosen. 

Key to Sources 

A — Angell Cl — Crampton E — Elsom and Trilling 

B — Bancroft CS — Cecil Sharp J — Johnson 

Be — Bentley C — Crawford P — Pearl and Brown 
Bu — Burchenal 
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Mental: B, Mental: B, Mental: 

Development of the senses. 1. To enrich sensory life. 1, Dramatize: Red Riding Hood; 

Perfecting control of the funda^ 2-6. To give big brain-muscle ac- Little Bo Peep; Three Bears; 

mental muscles tivities. Cinderella; Singing Games 

(listed below). 
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13. Love of song and rh 3 d;hm. 
Vocalization- 

14. Love of stories. 
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10. Movement and control of fingers Single relay race (B). 
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Mental: B. Mental: B. Mental : 

. Rapid development of motor 1-2, Aid in developing of motor 1-2. Same as A 1. 
coordinations and sense coordinations. 3-5, Same as A 1. 

judgments. 3-5. Less dramatic activity, more 6. Formed as stated in grade I 

game situations. Section II B 9. 
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GRADE III — AGE EIGHT TO NINE YEARS — Continued 
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activities. 

Individual corrective exercises 
when needed. 
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Corner ball (B), 
Balloon ball (B). 
Keep ball (J). 
Drive ball (B). 
Tip cat (J), 
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Over and under relay (B). 
Potato race (B). 

Arch goal ball (B), 
Basketball throw for d 
tance (B), 
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. Rapid change in the blood due to tudes regarding play and 

this growth. exercise. 

Elimination often poor. To provide 4 hours a day of 

activity. 
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Oxdansen (Bu). 
Rheinlander (Cl). 
Clogging. 
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. Volitional impulse strong. 2. To be a good example. 
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CHAPTER XV 

measuring achievement in a naturalized program 

“For best growth three things should concur: a gripping interest, a 
challenge from the situation for the best effort that in us lies, and eventual 
success. From these three comes growth. Social situations and wise 

guidance are necessary if the growth is to be along best lines.” 

William Heard Kilpatrick. 

A naturalized program of physical education sets up as 
objectives certain goals and improvements for the child 
physically, mentally, socially, and morally. Therefore, in 
any scale of measuring the results of such a program, space 
must be given to habits, skills, and attitudes as well as to 
growth and knowledge. 

The following scale shows the minimum of achievement 
desirable at certain ages from the standpoint of a naturalized 
program. It is granted that rarely would the proposed 
standard of desirable achievement be found under the pres¬ 
ent school regime, but these scales may helpfully set a 
standard toward which those working for a pedagogically 
sound program of physical education may strive. 

Scales of Growth, Knowledge, Skills and Habits, 
AND Attitudes for a Program of Natural¬ 
ized Activity 

(This scale shows the minimum of achievement desirable 
upon entering school and at the completion of grades II, IV, 
VI, junior high school, and senior high school.) 

It is reasonable to expect that the normal child, who has 
had and is having an adequate and sound education in physi¬ 
cal activity, should be in possession of certain definite habits, 
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attitudes, skills, and knowledge at any given period. This 
scale shows the minimum for children of certain ages, which 
would be considered satisfactory in a naturalized program. 

1. The Baldwin-Wood Weight-Height-Age Table for Boys 
and Girls is used as a gauge and standard of normal growth. 

2. The normal variations in mental age, height, weight, and 
other individual differences must, of course, be allowed for. 

3. The first chart presupposes experience in a controlled 
environment such as the kindergarten provides. The scale, 
however, is not planned so as to penalize the child who has 
not been to kindergarten. Should he measure up to scale 
I without such an experience, so much the better. 

4. Health “ Rules of the Game ” (American Child Health 

Association): 

a. A full bath more than once a week. 

h. Brushing the teeth at least once every day. 

c. Drinking at least four glasses of water a day. 

d. A bowel movement every morning. 

e. Drinking as much milk as possible but no coffee or tea. 

/. Eating some vegetables or fruit every day. 

g. Playing part of every day out of doors. 

h. Sleeping long hours with windows open. 

5. List of Decathlon Events used in the State of California: 


Elementary boys: 
Traveling on rings. 

Pull up. 

Push up. 

Sit up. 

Half lever. 

Potato race. 

Rope climbing (14 ft.). 
Running high jump. 
Standing broad jump. 


Running broad jump. 

50 yard dash. 

75 yard dash. 

Basketball goal throw. 
Basketball distance. 
Baseball throw for strike. 
Tennis serve. 

Soccer distance kick. 

20 yard swim. 
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High school boys: 

Sit up. 

Push up. 

Half lever. 

Pull up. 

Rope climb. 

Fence vault. 

Running high jump. 
Running broad jump. 
100 yard dash. 

8 lb. shot. 

Elementary girls: 

Rings. 

Push up. 

Sit up. 

Jump and reach. 

40 yard dash. 

* 

60 yard dash. 

Volley ball serve. 
Tennis serve. 


Basketball goal throw. 
Basketball pass. 

Soccer, dribble and goal 
kick. 

Football pass for accuracy. 
Baseball throw for strike. 
Tennis serve. 

Drop kick for goal. 

Punting for distance. 

20 yard swim. 

Basketball goal throw. 
Basketball accuracy pass. 
Basketball distance throw. 
Baseball throw for strike. 
20 yard swim. 

Potato race. 

Soccer distance kick. 


High school girls: Same as for elementary girls with addition 
of hockey goal shoot. 

6. The distances, heights, etc., stated as minimal achieve¬ 
ments for certain ages represent the consensus of opinions 
of the composite scales of standards from such sources as: 
F. J. Reilly, W. A. Stecher, John Brown, Jr., and C. W. 
Hetherington. 

7. Physical, mental, and social elements read across 
each column except in Column 2, “ Knowledge.” This is 
numbered independently to show that all the activity ele¬ 
ments known by the child in a naturalized program contrib¬ 
ute to the physical, mental, and social growth. 
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7. Gardening. 

8. School dramatics. 

9. Swimming. 

10. Constructive play. 

11. Play in snow. 
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Chain tag. 10. Running high jump 

Circle tag. — 3 ft., boys. 

Baseball relay. 11. Jump and reach — 
Leapfrog relay. girls, 7 in. 
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13. Girls’ constructive skill than boys. 7. Tries not to be moody 

play. 2-9. Same as for boys. or temperamental. 
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Bound volley ball, 15. 60 yd. dash 

Captain center sec. 

ball. 16. Potato race 

Bound net ball. sec. 

End ball. 
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Horsemanship, 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE USE OF ACHIEVEMENT SCALES FOR COLLEGE 

INTRANTS 

“If by gaining knowledge we destroy our health, we labor for a thing 
that will be useless in our hands. He that sinks his vessel by overlading it; 
though it be with gold, and silver and precious stones, will give its owner 
but an ill account of his voyage.” Fr.\ncis Bacon. 

College physical education in the future. — Since only a 
small percentage of our youth continue their education 
through four years of college, it is essential to work toward 
the accomplishment of all the aims and objectives of physi¬ 
cal education through junior high school and high school. 
If the elementary and secondary school programs m physical 
education were complete and sufficient, the plan for college 
work could be very different, and assuredly it will be in the 
future when we come nearer an educationally acceptable 
procedure in this field. For example, the day will come 
when the freshman will arrive at college having had a program 
of group activities which have actually built into that in¬ 
dividual the S-R bonds which make him respond in socially 
acceptable ways. This will mean that the college can then 
provide situations in which the individual can gain the 
more subtle attitudes of responsibility for race improvement, 
more complete knowledge about positive mental and physical 
health and fitness for parenthood; and he can improve skills 
in, and enthusiasms for, the activities which can be came 
on throughout life, such as hiking, camping, swimming, golf, 
tennis, boating, skating, horseback riding, and other bene¬ 
ficial adult recreative activities. 
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Better prepared intrants. — The colleges can discard the 
compulsory physical education requirement, when the public 
and private preparatory schools send out boys and girls who 
can measure up to the achievement scale required of an 
eighteen-year-old high school graduate by a naturalized 
program of physical education. This will be possible be¬ 
cause the desire and feeling of need for fundamental motor 
activity experiences will be a demand of the human organism 
which cannot be denied, and the election of appropriate 
activity periods will be made voluntarily. 

At present, college students are required to take one to 
four years of physical education; some with credit, some 
without. If the requirement were removed, since our pres¬ 
ent preparatory school system more often creates a dislike 
for activity than a compelling feeling of need and desire for 
it, more college intrants would delete physical education 
from their course than would elect it. Furthermore, those 
who did not elect activity periods would be the very ones 
who need it most. 

Two immediate needs. — There are two obvious needs 


at present: first, the development of some plan by which 

election of physical education activities will be possible for 

those who can pass certain tests and requirements; second, 

the enhstment of interest and cooperation of the high 

schools, by explaining to them clearly and persuasively the 

standards which the college asks or requires, and by thus 

giving the secondary schools a definite idea of ways in which 

to prepare their students for college programs in physical 
education. 


With this plan as a basis, there is presented here a scale 
for collep intrants. These scales could be printed and sent 
to the high schools from which the college gets its students, 
with an explanatory note to the school board, the principal 
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and the teachers of physical education. Such a note would 
make clear to them that the students who were sent from 
their high school with certain development, knowledge, 
skills, habits, and attitudes would be allowed election privi¬ 
leges in college physical education activities, and that those 
who were not so qualified would be graded as below a satis- 
factoiy entrance standard and would be required to make 
up these deficiencies. This plan of grading and classification 
at entrance might advantageously be followed up later by 
sending to the school the grading in physical education of 
their graduates. 

That college directors of physical education accept the 
specific scale here printed is not essential, provided they will 
make out their own scales, more suitable perhaps to their 
own particular situations, and give these scales publicity in 
the high schools from which their students come. 

A plan for college directors. — Further, hope is here enter¬ 
tained and expressed that the college directors who read this 
volume and who have not already worked out a partial or 
complete elective system for their students, as has been 
done in a few institutions, will try to do this. The following 

plan is submitted for suggestion: 

1. Set up a minimum scale of requirements. 

2. Test your intrants, preferably at the time of their 
health or physical examinations and during the first few 
weeks of class work, to see how many can measure up to 

the requirements adopted. ^ ^ _ 

3. Permit those who pass the test to elect activities as 

follows: 

Women. 

Group A: May elect any activity offered. ^ 

Group B; Must take one of the regular sections which 

offer: 
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Fall —choice of hockey, tennis, swimming, 

ridmg, archery, handball, golf. 

Winter — choice of dancing, organized games 

and apparatus work, basketball. 

Spring — choice of crew, riding, tennis, swim¬ 
ming, archery, hiking, golf. 

Men. 

Group A: May elect any activity offered. 

Group B: Must take one of the regular sections which 

offer: 

Fall — choice of fall athletics, tennis, swim¬ 
ming, hiking, golf, riding. 

Winter — choice of swimming, boxing, wres¬ 
tling, basketball, handball. 

Spring — choice of spring athletics, tennis, 
swimming, hiking, golf, riding. 

4. Assign either women or men who did not pass the test 
(Group C) special work to meet individual needs. 

5. Upon the basis of the tests, require of the members 
of that group who have not passed the tests, work which 
will best fit their needs. 

6. Give another test at mid-year to offer another chance 
to those who failed to pass the entrance test, and to deter¬ 
mine further the needs of those who are still unable to 
pass it. 

Physical education notebooks. — The keeping of physical 
education notebooks is consistent with a naturalized pro¬ 
gram. The freshman on entering college would be given a 
standard notebook into which would go such items from the 
physical examination as age, height and weight, lung capacity 
and strength, and also the average or standard weight and 
lung capacity and strength for those of the same age and 

height. The posture picture should also be included, and 
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4 

the adult health scale. A page should be devoted to the 
needs of college students as related to physical education — 
the aims and objectives of the course, which have been 
worked out by the class, and the means to be used to meet 
these. A bibliography should be included as the work goes 
on, so that the student will have at hand sources of in¬ 
formation and advice in this field. 

If the student is taking remedial work, space should be 
provided for each examination, diagnosis, and prescription 
of exercise with the improvement or lack of it definitely 
recorded. Students will be more interested, and will better 
understand the aims in, and educational possibilities of, 
physical education when at the beginning of each term’s 
work a chance for full discussion of the objectives to be 
worked for is given them and at the end of the term a check¬ 
ing up is made. This is a procedure earnestly recommended 
to every college director. 



CHAPTER XVII 


COMPARISON OF TRADITIONAL AND NATURALIZED 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION ACTIVITIES 

“Schools should be altruistic in their aims and methods, and should be 
based on service. Hitherto, as everyone knows, the traditional methods 
of teaching and learning in the school classrooms have given little scope 
for service or cooperation, and have indeed accentuated the antisocial 

spirit of competition, and dampened down cooperative efforts.” 

Sanderson of Oundle. 


ir 


A naturalized program aims at a much broader and richer 


curriculum than that now in use in the large majority of 
school programs. It directs attention to the great advance 
made in the kindergarten procedure as an example that 
should be followed and readjusted in type and principle to 
each succeeding grade. It recommends the teaching of 
projects, not the teaching of subjects. It reaches out to 
include activities with racial motives and activities that will 


prepare children for their vocations and avocations as nearly 
as such can be determined. It aims to promote social fitness 
and welfare and to guard against all danger and harm, 
as far as possible, to the children and youth as potential 
parents of all the succeeding generations of mankind. This 
broader concept will not be accepted by all at once; it is a 
slow process, this changing of ideas and beliefs. The natural 
movement in physical education has even a greater problem 
because it must work against very tenacious confidence and 
belief in an established formal system. The change will 
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come about gradually but beginnings have been made. 
Those who are informed in the field of general education 
accept a naturalized program as consistent with modem 
practice in education; gradually others will see the sound¬ 
ness of the general and foundation principles, and will add 
their efforts to promoting a rational practice. It may be 
helpful to compare our present practice in school physical 
education with the possibilities for making available to chil¬ 
dren and adults a rational program of activity which will 
actually function in their lives. 


RUNABOUT AGE (KINDERGARTEN) 

(The two columns are nearest alike at this age) 

\ 



Traditional School Physical Education 

Activities 

1. Activities of daily life: 

Free play in school. 

’ Excursions (same as in col umn 

2 ). 

The health game. 


2. Games (no athletics or formal g 3 an- 

nastics). 

3. Social service, general citizenship 

and prevocational activities: 

Excursions, picnics. 

Construction play with big 
blocks and building boards — 
makes play house, store; car¬ 
ries on activities in them. 


Naturalized Citizenship Project 

Activities 

1. Activities of daily life: 

Excursions where better skill is 
learned by doing in a natural 
environment: walking, run¬ 
ning, jumping, skipping, hop¬ 
ping, swinging, sliding, reach¬ 
ing, climbing, pulling, pushing, 
stooping. 

Tags, dodges, pursues, flees. 

Throws a large, hght ball; 
catches, rolls, bounces. 

Dog paddle swimming. 

Seashore wading, snow play. 

The health game. 

2. Games (no athletics or formal gym¬ 

nastics). 

3. Social service, general citizenship 

and prevocational activities: 

Excursions, picnics. 

Construction play with big 
blocks and building boards — 
makes play house, store; car¬ 
ries on activities in them. 
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RUNABOUT AGE (KINDERGARTEN) — Continued 


Traditional School Physical Education 

Activities 


Makes a play city in sand or 
with blocks. 

Gardening. 

Helps at home and at school in 
appropriate tasks. 

Snow play. 

Play with animals. 

Dramatic activities: 

Plays doll, house, school, ani¬ 
mals, soldiers, Indians, fairies, 
etc. 

''Dressing up.*^ 

Free play to music, run, skip, 
hop, slide. 

Singing games. 

Rhythmic games. 

Simple dances. 

Corrective exercises: 

By admonition or nagging of 
teacher and parent. 


Naturalized Citizenship Project 

Activities 


Makes a play city in sand or 
with blocks. 

Gardening. 

Helps at home and at school in 
appropriate tasks. 

Snow play. 

Play with animals. 

Dramatic activities: 

Plays doll, house, school, ani¬ 
mals, soldiers, Indians, fairies, 
etc. 

"Dressing up.** 

Free play to music, run, skip, 
hop, slide. 

Singing games. 

Rhythmic games. 

Simple dances. 

Corrective exercises: 

Good posture gained by ideals 
built in other activities. 


GRADES I-III 


Traditional School Physical Education 

Activities 


Naturalized Citizenship Project 

Activities 


1. Military marching: 
Apparatus. 


Activities of daily life: 

Excursions where better skill is 
learned in: walking, running, 
jumping, skipping, hopping, 
swinging, sliding, climbing, 
pulling, pushing. 

Swimming. 

Riding. 

Nature study excursions. 

Marching. 

The health game. 
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GRADES I—III — Continued 


Traditional School Physical Education 

Activities 


Naturalized Citizenship Project 

Activities 


2. Free play and games (no athletics). 

3. Some of the more natural activities 

in the opposite column may be 
included in the first grade, but 
become less in second and third. 


4. Formal gymnastics. 


5. Dramatic activities: 

Rhythms, singing games, 
dancing. 

Dramatized stories. 


folk 


Corrective exercises: G 3 Tnnastic 
drills or by admonition or 
nagging of teacher and parent. 


Free play and games (no athletics). 
Social service, general citizenship 
and prevocational activities; 
Excursions, picnics. 
Construction of kites, play 
houses with big blocks, post 
office, store. 

Jig-saw toys; making rabbit 
pen. 

Making toys for orphans’ home. 
Snow fort, snow man. 

Care of animals. 

Fishing, wading. 

Sandpile experience. 

Gardening. 

Helping at home (putting away 
toys, clothes, doing errands). 
Giving an assembly program. 
Natural gymnastics of limited 
range and simple types to satisfy 
the needs of the pupils them¬ 
selves for improving their skills. 
Dramatic activities: 

Plays doll, house, store, Indians, 
etc. 

Rhythms, singing games, folk 
and natural dancing. 
Dramatized stories. 

Pageants, festivals, plays. 
Corrective exercises: 

Good posture gained by ideals 
developed in all activities. 
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GRADES IV-VI 



TBADiTioNAii School Physical Education Natuhalized Citizenship Project 

Activities Activities 



1. Activities of daily life: 

Practically none are included in 
the school program except 
marching and it is taught in a 
military way unnatural to use 
in daily life. 


1. Activities of daily life: 
Walking. 

Hiking. 

Camping. 

Swimming. 

Riding. 

Scouting, Camp Fire. 

Boxing and wrestling (boys). 
First aid. 


2. Games and athletics: 

Usually very narrow choice of 
games and sports material. 
Children have no part in plan¬ 
ning the lesson. 

3. Practically no provision for this in 

the present school physical 
education program. 


4. Formal gymnastics — usually larg¬ 

est part of the physical educa¬ 
tion program. 

5. Dramatic activities: 

Folk dancing. 


Marching. 

Running, jumping, vaulting, 
climbing in relation to natural 
objects (trees, fences, etc.). 

2. Athletic clubs plan their own pro¬ 

grams of new games and carry 
on those already learned. 

3. Social service, general citizenship 

and prevocational activities: 
Excursions on foot. 

Laying out and marking courts. 
Care of balls and equipment. 
Camping. 

Trail making. 

Picnics. 

Gardening. 

Construction activities: making 
tree house, play house, etc. 
Laundry work. 

Cleaning house and the like. 
Paper route and the like. 
Chopping wood and the like. 
Giving assembly programs. 

4. Natural gymnastic practice and 

drills, meeting the felt needs of 
pupils for improved skills. 

5. Dramatic activities: 

Dancing. 

May Days, festivals, pageants. 
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GRADES IV—VI — Continued 


Traditional School Physical Education 

Activities 


Naturalized Citizenship Project 

Activities 


6. Corrective exercises: 
To overcome bad 
school life. 


effects of 


Corrective exercises: 

Good posture gained through 
ideals, ideas, and skills built 
in the other activities. If 
not, individual diagnosis and 
prescription are provided. 



JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Traditional School Physical Education 

Activities 

1. Activities of daily life: 

Artificial marching. 

Artificial apparatus. 


2. Games, stunts, athletics. 

3. Not usually included in the school 

program. 


Naturalized Citizenship Project 

Activities 

1. Activities of daily life: 

Walking, 

Hiking. 

Camping. 

Swimming; Junior life saving 
emblem. 

Riding. 

Scouting, Camp Fire. 

Boxing and wrestling (for boys). 
First aid. 

Marching. 

Skill in climbing trees, jumping 
fences, running races. 

2. Athletic clubs (games and sports), 

3. Social service, general citizenship, 

and prevocational: 

Excursions on foot. 

Shop work. 

Farming, gardening. 

Member of Red Cross Junior life 
saving crew. 

Hunting, fishing, exploring. ^ 
Camping, trail making, bridge 
building. 

Keeping athletic fields and 
courts marked. 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL — CorUinued 



Traditional School Physical Education 

Activities 


4. Formal g 5 rmnastics usually largest 

part of the physical education 
program. 

5. Dramatic activities: 

Folk dancing. 

6. Corrective exercises: 

To overcome bad effects of 
school life. 


Naturalized Citizenship Project 

Activities 

Care of apparatus and equip¬ 
ment. 

Construction activities. 

Home chores of healthful motor 

% 

type. 

Outdoor cooking, fire making. 

Planning and carrying out com¬ 
munity play day. 

Giving assembly programs. 

Various and numerous club ac¬ 
tivities such as kodak, arch¬ 
ery, agricultural, bird, Boy 
Scouts, Camp Fire, dramatic, 
football, tennis, basketball, 
tumbling and stunts, gym¬ 
nasium, Girl Reserves, Girl 
Scouts, keeping fit, social serv¬ 
ice, woodcraft. 

4. Naturalized gymnastic practice 

and drills clearly recognized by 

pupils as needed for improving 

technique. 

5. Dramatic activities: 

Dancing. 

Festivals, pageants, plays. 

6. Corrective exercises: 

Good posture gained through 
ideals built in the other activ¬ 
ities. If not, individual diag¬ 
nosis and prescription are 
given. 
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Traditional School Physical Education 

Activities 


Activities of daily life: 
Artificial marching. 
Boxing and wrestling. 
Artificial apparatus. 
Scouting and Camp 
some schools). 


Fire (in 


2. Games, stunts, athletics. 

3, Not usually included in school pro¬ 

gram. 


Naturalized Citizenship Project 

Activities 


Activities of daily life: 

Walking. 

Hikmg. 

Camping. 

Swimming; winning Red Cross 
life saving emblem. 

Riding. 

Scouting. 

Boxing and wrestling (boys). 

First aid. 

Marching. 

Skills in climbing trees, jumping 
fences, running races. 

Athletic clubs (games and sports). 

Social service, general citizenship, 

and prevocational: 

Excursions on foot. 

Setting up camp. 

Leading younger groups in club 
work. 

Road making. 

Shop work. 

Farming, gardening, making ir¬ 
rigation ditches. 

Member of Red Cross Life Sav¬ 
ing Corps. 

Hunting, fishing. 

Camping, trail making, bridge 
building. 

Keeping athletic fields and 
courts marked. 

Care of apparatus and equipment. 

Making cement walks, shop, 
sand box. 

Home chores of a healthful 
motor type. 

Preparing meals out of doors. 

Planning and carrying out 
Country Play Day. 

Planning and carrying out as¬ 
sembly program on some com¬ 
munity problem. 

Boat making. 

Numerous club activities. 
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SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL —Continued 



Traditional School Physical Education Naturalized Citizenship Project 

Activities Activities 


4. Formal gymnastics — usually larg¬ 

est part of physical education 
program. 

5. Dramatic activities: 

Dancing (girls). 

May or may not provide plays, 
pageants, festivals. 

6. Corrective exercises and drills: 

To overcome bad effects of 
school life and poor posture in 
general. 


4. Natural gymnastics and drills cor¬ 

responding in purpose to 
those for elementary grades. 

5. Dramatic activities: 

Dancing (girls). 

Plays, festivals, pageants. 

6. Corrective exercises: 

Good posture gained through 
ideals built in other activities. 
If not, individual diagnosis 
and prescription are given. 


ADULT MEN 


Traditional Recreational Activities 

Most common types: 

1. Sitting, reading. 

2. Sitting, talking. 

3. Attending moving pictures. 

4. Attending amusement parks. 

6. Playing pool, billiards. 

6. Automobiling. 

7. Dancing. 

8. Playing cards. 

9. Attending club meetings. 


Naturalized Recreational Activities 

For sedentary occupations — clerical, 
teaching, executive, office work, 
factory work, etc.: 

1. Hiking. 

2. Camping. 

3. Fishing. 

4. Hunting. 

5. Excursions on foot and in auto¬ 

mobile. 

6. Tennis, volley ball, handball. 

7. Golf. 

8. Skating, skiing, tobogganing. 

9. Swimming, boating, life saving. 

10. Bowling, boxing, wrestling. 

11. Building, constructing. 

12. Gardening, farming. 

13. Dramatics, pageants, carnivals. 

14. Dancing. 
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ADULT MEN — Continued 


Traditional Recreational Activities 


Less common tjTJes: 

1. Swimming. 

2. Boating. 

3. Athletics, sports. 

4. Walking. 

5. Dramatics. 

6. Gardening. 

7. Constructive activities. 

8. Fishing. 

9. Hunting. 

10. Camping. 


Naturalized Recreational Actiyitibb 


15. Social activities. 

16. Outing clubs, societies. 

17. Round-ups, rodeos. 

18. Riding. 

For muscularly active occupations — 
farming, mining, mail carrying, etc.; 

1. Excursions to woods in automo¬ 

biles. 

2. Swimming. 

3. Boating. 

4. Horseshoe pitching. 

5. Boxing, wrestling. 

6. Tennis. 

7. Skating, tobogganing. 

8. Bowling. 

9. Community singing. 

10. Dancing. 

11. Orchestra, chorus. 

12. Cultivating a garden. 

13. Handicrafts. 

14. Fishing. 

15. Hunting. 

16. Dramatics, pageants, carnivals. 

17. Social occasions such as bam 

dances, sleighing parties, mas¬ 
querades. 

18. Clubs, societies. 

19. Round-ups. 



ADULT WOMEN 



Traditional Recreational Activities 

Most common types: 

1. Lying down. 

2. Sitting, reading. 

3. Sitting, talking. 

4. Attending moving pictures. 


Naturalized Recreational Actiyitibb 


For sedentary occupations — clerical, 
stenography, teaching, storekeep¬ 
ing, executive, factory work, etc.: 

1. Walking. 

2. Hiking. 
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ADULT WOMEN — Continued 


Traditional Recreational Activitiee Naturalized Recreational Activitieb 


9. 

10 . 

11 . 


Attending amusement parks. 
Dancing. 

Automobiling. 

Playing cards. 

Sewing or knitting. 

Attending club meetings. 
Attending luncheons and parties. 


Less common t 3 T)e 8 : 

1. Riding. 

2. Swimming. 

3. Boating. 

4. Excursions on foot. 

5. Camping, hunting, fishing 

6. Sports. 

7. Hiking. 

8. Gardening. 

9. Dramatics. 


3. Camping. 

4. Fishing. 

5. Hunting. 

6. Excursions, preferably on foot. 

7. Tennis. 

8. Golf. 

9. Handball. 

10. Volley ball. 

11. Skating, skiing, tobogganing. 

12. Swimming, boating, life saving. 

13. Gardening, farming. 

14. Riding. 

15. Dramatics, festivals, carnivals. 

16. Dancing. 

17. Social occasions. 

18. Outing clubs. 

For muscularly active occupations — 
housekeeping, laundry work, jani¬ 
tor work, etc.: 

1. Excursions out of doors, in auto¬ 

mobiles. 

2. Swimming. 

3. Boating. 

4. Tennis, golf. 

5. Skating and tobogganing. 

6. Community singing. 

7. Dancing. 

8. Orchestra, chorus. 

9. Cultivating a garden. 

10. Handicrafts. 

11. Fishing. 

12. Camping. 

13. Dramatics, pageants, carnivals. 

14. Community service. 

15. Social occasions. 

16. Picnics. 

17. Special social occasions, barn 

dances, sleighing parties, mas¬ 
querades. 

18. Clubs, societies. 
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DISCUSSION 

1. How can naturalized physical education projects be introduced into 
the present school programs ? 

2. Work out a plan for doing this with any grade group you desire 

giving full description of the group; listing the projects which your group 

has chosen during the year; and, in some detail, showing the way they 

have worked out the projects, as well as the results obtained from the 
work. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE LEARNER’S METHOD OF 

STUDY 

“I have so many things to do, 

I don’t know when I shall be through. 

Today I had to watch the rain 
Come sliding down the window pane 

And I was humming all the time 
Around my head a kind of rhyme; 

And blowing softly on the glass 
To see the dimness come and pass. 

I built a city on the floor, 

And then I went and was at war. 

And now I have a boat to mend, 

And all our supper to pretend. 

I am so busy, every day, 

I haven’t any time to play.”* 

Josephine Preston Peabody. 

The Importance of Method 

A naturalized program, after its theoretical basis and 
content have been made consistent with and validated by 
modem educational principles, is concerned with method 
even more than with subject matter, because in the method 
of planning, adapting, and presenting the content of this pro¬ 
gram lies its greatest significance. We believe that through 
the method of the naturalized program the child learns in 

1 Used by permission of Houghton Mifflin Company, 
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terms of activities and of activity problems. At this point 

a consideration of general method, of study and learning, 
is helpful. ’ 

The meaning of study. — There is much complaint made 
by students, teachers, and parents because the pupil or 
student does not know how to study. When a child fails in 
a subject in any grade from elementary school through col¬ 
lege, the verdict usually is that he either did not study or 
did not know how to study. Study in any subject is method 
of activity in that subject; it is knowledge of how to think 
in that particular field. Is then the student’s method of 
study the most important element in good teaching and one 
for which the teacher is definitely responsible? 

Reflective thought in children. — It is contended by some 
that children are not really capable of thinking, of using the 
reflective process in their problems, until they reach or ap¬ 
proach the high school age, and that necessarily their work 
must be planned accordingly. This has been proved utterly 
false by the data made available by Thorndike. Even to 
one not versed in modern psychology it seems quite obvious 
by no more than casual observation of child activity that 
reflective thinking does go on. Although the school has not 
given the child a full chance to prove that he can study, he 
sets up a large number of self-imposed tasks and projects 
out of school time, which require thinking and organizing of 
ideas toward their successful completion. For instance, a 
boy decides that he wants a bow and some arrows. He 
tries various kinds of wood for pliability, exercising judgment 
in his final choice j he tries out ideas as to the kind of bow¬ 
string he shall use. When he finally chooses a leather string, 
it is because he has been able to organize his information 
as to where to get leather and has weighed different values in 
deciding on leather rather than ordinary string or some other 
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available material. He goes through the same kind of 
research and reflection in connection with the arrows and 
finally puts his decision or solution to the test of use. 

Dewey ^ enumerates the elements in reflective thinking 

under five headings: 

1. A felt difficulty. 

2. Its location and definition. 

3. Suggestion of possible solution. 

4. Development by reasoning of the bearings of the 

suggestion. 

5. Further observation and experiment leading to its 

acceptance or rejection; that is, the conclusion of 
belief or disbelief. 

Now, if we apply these to the action of the boy who wanted a 
bow and some arrows, or to any of the dozens of things that 
children do in response to a “ felt difficulty ” or need, we 
find that children are constantly doing a great deal of think¬ 
ing and studying in various fields. This is the type of brain 
work that they should be doing in school under expert guid¬ 
ance and thus learning how to do it vastly better. This, 
however, can be done only when teachers not only have them¬ 
selves an efficient method of work, but can teach it to the child. 

Setting up purposes. — Can the child think ? Can he set 
up aims and purposes? We see him doing so everywhere 
he goes and these ends which he recognizes and defines for 
himself engross him more completely than our poorly chosen 
adult purposes for him. Does the boy build a boat or a tree- 
house, get a baseball game going, collect stamps, and the like ? 

Gathering supplementary facts. — Can the child meet the 
second requirement in reflective thinking, that of gathering 
data and information which will be of value in solving his 

* Dewey. J., How We Think, p, 72. 
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problem? Children have keen powers of observation, 
initiative, curiosity, imagination. They are able to gather 
ideas and facts. Start a group of children out to dramatize 
some incident or story within their understanding and inter¬ 
est and see the ideas that are forthcoming. 

Weighing values. — Has a child a sense of relative values? 
Do not children “ size up ” the teacher? Have they not a 
keen sense of justice in relation to punishment? Do they 

not judge the good and the bad in the characters which 
people their story world ? 

Organization of facts. — Children can sort out the useful 
ideas as they see their values relating to the problem in hand 
and organize them into the solution they are seeking. They 
use their ideas, we know, since the desire for action is one 
of the strongest impulses of child life. The carrying out of 
plans or ideas is a large part of the motive for doing and 
gives a large amount of satisfaction. 

Initiative. — The initiative and individuality of children 
vary greatly, but assuredly exist; and we must realize that 
to encourage and develop them will mean bringing out two 
of the most important factors for success in life. 

The importance of the use of knowledge. — Granted that 
the child can think and study, should this capacity be de¬ 
veloped or not? Shall a child be taught fact knowledge 
which he can memorize and recite back as given, or shall he 
be given, or encouraged to find, problems and the methods of 
solving them? What better way to decide than by the 
tests of the demands of life ? Does life primarily demand of 
the individual knowledge or method ? No amount of knowl¬ 
edge will bring solutions if the manner of using the knowledge 
is not known. The individual must have knowledge that 
functions. To make knowledge function it is essential to 
have a method of using it. Method of using knowledge is 
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thinking in terms of the specific facts to be used. If you have 
a new maid, you do not sit in the parlor and ask her if she has 
a proper method of washing dishes; you watch her knowl¬ 
edge function in her method of washing dishes. You gain 
more certain knowledge of a girl’s ability to pitch a baseball 
by watching her pitch a ball than by her recital of her 
knowledge about pitching. 

Method provides for specific purposes, which is one of the 
basic tests of success in life. If an individual has energy, 
initiative, and purpose, he will be able to apply knowledge 
in an effective way and use the facts at his command. If 
he is taught to collect facts that pertain to his project and to 
organize them into a solution for which he finally has use, he 
is being given the tools with which he can meet life’s demands. 

Both child and adult life demand the ability to think into 
the problems presented to the individual; therefore the 
schools must teach primarily method of getting and using 
knowledge, instead of wasting the years of youth in giving 
fact knowledge which the child does not use because he does 
not know how, and because it does not touch his interests. 

“Only by making the most of the thought factor, already active in the 
experience of childhood, is there any promise or warrant for the emergence 
of superior reflective power at adolescence, or at any later period ? ” ^ 

Dependence of knowledge on method. — Real knowledge, 
meaning the facts that can stand the tests of use, is entirely 
dependent on the student’s method of study. The great 
progress in the physical sciences is due to improvement 
in the method of study in that field. Dewey says that the 
future of civilization depends on the improvement in our 
method of thinking, and on acquiring a scientific habit of 
mind. Khowledge which we can actually use is our own, 
and is so because we have used a method of study to acquire 

* Dewey, J., How We Think, p. 66, 
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it. Any amount of knowledge without a method of use must 
necessarily go unused. Method means good mental habits, 
making your brain of real use, so that the knowledge which 
is presented to your mind may be organized and function in 
the form of effective actions. Control of method means 
power. 

Our discussion shows that children can think, and there¬ 
fore should be taught method of study instead of fact knowl¬ 
edge, since method is the means of making knowledge func¬ 
tion. Knowledge that can be used is essential in child and 
adult life. Thus we can say first that method is more im¬ 
portant than knowdedge and that the teacher is definitely 
responsible for seeing that the child is given primarily a 
method of study in each specific field which is explored. 
Furthermore, if the individual has a scientific method of 
thinking and study he has a means of approach to all sub¬ 
jects and can get specific knowledge in any field. 

The possibilities in physical education. — Physical educa¬ 
tion activities offer untouched possibilities as aids in devel¬ 
opment in the scientific method of thinking. A natural 
method, which puts the child into situations where problems 
develop which he must solve, first of all, provides a laboratory 
where a scientific method in problem solving can be learned. 
Expert leadership in a natural method puts upon the child 
responsibility for following out scientific procedure in that 
he must get as much pertinent information as he can find. 
He then must weigh all parts of this information, casting out 
that of least value. He then organizes his material for use 
and finally tries it out while keeping an open mind as to his 
results. Each of these steps is vital in scientific thinking. 
The child may learn accuracy in thinking, in reacting to 
game rules. Surely accuracy is an element of scientific 
thought. The child learns to withhold judgment until all 
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facts are carefully weighed. He learns to search for truth 
and to test this against tried standards. This makes him 
less apt to be carried away by superstition and quackery. 
Such a method has another value in showing that action, or 
gathering data, always occurs in relation to a definite end 
or felt need. Such procedure does not teach aimless or dis¬ 
connected activity or method of thought. 

Method in the Natural Program 

Is the student’s method of study, or in other words his 
thinking, an important element in teaching physical educa¬ 
tion and one for which the teacher is definitely responsible ? 

Past failure of physical education to stress thinking. — In 
the past, physical education was given for corrective or pre¬ 
ventive reasons with aims mainly physiological. Educators 
tolerated the physical training program because it helped to 
overcome the debilitating effect of what they considered the 
really important activities of the school. The acquisition of 
technical and mechanical skill by the quickest methods has 
been the goal in the past in physical education. If the child 
did any thinking, it was on his own initiative; it was not 
a part of the method of teaching which consisted mainly in 
dictating every step of the process, followed by unreasoning 
obedience from the child. 

Thought values in physical education activities. — Can the 
child think and study in physical education activities ? Can 
he set up problems or objectives, gather data, judge relative 
values, organize ideas toward a solution, try out and use his 

solutions ? Sies gives a record of store play which shows the 
whole process; 

“One day R built a hollow square counter and arranged on it a collec¬ 
tion of blocks of different sizes. ‘What are these?’I asked. ‘These are 
sticks of candy,’ he said, pointing to pillar shaped blocks. ‘These are 
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margarine/ showing me a pile of oblong blocks, and ‘Here are eggs ’ point¬ 
ing to a row of small wooden wheels. I suspect the classification and 
arrangement of blocks would have gone further, but for the diversity in 
size of the blocks he had collected. At any rate, selling now interested 
him more than collecting and I was forced to be a customer, ordering by 
telephone groceries which were delivered promptly to the chair where I sat 

reading. Play money was furnished me, and I was expected to nav for 
each article received. 


“The following day I assisted R to build a long counter out of boards. 
We placed the support under the counter. R, not finding a suitable place 
on the counter in which to arrange classified material, exclaimed, ‘It 
won’t do! ’ Then, seeing the drawers underneath, he began to arrange his 
playthings and blocks in sections. When I asked for candy or cookies 
he weighed his materials on the kitchen scales and WTapped them in paper 
which he had rolled around a stick to imitate a grocer’s roll.’’ ^ 


Kindergarten 'practice. — The practice in the modem 
kindergarten which provides large blocks, suited in weight 
to the strength of the children, and building boards so that 
children may construct houses of a size large enough for them 
actually to play inside is giving the child constructive work 
which calls into play big brain-muscle movements and is 
putting him into situations that take real thinking. If one 
is to build a house, a definite plan must be made; blocks 
of different size must be judged as to their value for the neces¬ 
sary wall, window, or door; and further, these plans and 
judgments are given the final test in the form of the com¬ 
pleted playhouse. 

A Horace Mann School experiment. — Another example 
of thinking done by older children is illustrated by a group 
of eighth grade girls in the Horace Mann School. This 
group had been playing basketball and had found their 
biggest problem to be the lack of accurate passing and 
inability to shoot baskets successfully. The teacher, who 
was a student teacher, suggested practice of these elements 

1 Sies, A, C., Spontaneous and Supervised Play in Childhood, p. 82. 
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in a relay. She made the mistake of devising the relay 
game herself instead of letting the girls work it out. She 
had number one of each team run with the ball to a given 
line, shoot for basket and then throw the ball back to number 
two who repeated these steps. The girls played it for a while 
and then one said to the teacher, “ Miss M., I think this 
would be much better practice for us if we didn’t run with the 
ball, because of course we can’t do that in the game. Miss 
M. agreed and asked how she would change it. The class 
worked out a relay, having number one of each team stand 
at the line near the basket. When the game began, number 
two threw to number one; number one shot the basket while 
number two ran up the line. Number one, after the throw 
for basket, passed the ball to number three and the play was 
repeated by number three passing it to number two, etc. 

The necessity for method in physical education. — If the 
child can think in a physical education activity, should a 
method of study be taught him in this field? Should he 
be given problems and method, and freedom to use initiative 
in solving them ? Again, what better way to decide than by 
the tests of the demands of life ? The test of knowledge is 
the ability to use it. If the facts concerning the social and 
moral qualities of character which we aim to teach in physi¬ 
cal education are merely memorized but do not function, 
then the child’s life is not enriched by the teaching of team 
games. Social and moral response bonds must become a part 
of the individual, not merely knowledge about them. Life 
demands the elements which make for good citizenship. 
The strain of daily life demands good health habits. If you 
have all the facts in your head concerning proper food to 
make red blood and strong muscles but constantly eat candy 
and French pastry, your knowledge does not function. If 
you know that exercise and out-of-door activity are good 
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for you, but have no sports hobbies and get fat and flabby, 
your knowledge is not a part of you. It does not function • 
it does not help you meet the demands of life. Modern life 
is making very heavy demands on the individual. There¬ 
fore, it is imperative that methods of study and scientific 
thinking be taught in every field as a means toward fitting the 
individual better to solve present-day life problems. 

DISCUSSION 

1. How important is it to develop the process of reflective thinking in 
children? 

2. Explain how this can be done through physical education activities. 

3. For a group of teachers who still believe that teaching fact knowledge 
is the aim and end in education, prepare points in a speech to show that 
method is more important than knowledge. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

THE NATURAL METHOD IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

. the really good pupil educates himself against his teacher. In 
other words, he uses the teacher as a means to aid in educating himself. 
At the early stages the teacher directs the whole of the activities of the 
pupil; at the final stage, the pupil should direct his own activities, and use 

the teacher as a means of using these activities to the best advantage. 

Sir John Adams. 

Teaching the Child to Study and Think in Physical 

Education 

Thought content in physical education. — The method of 
a natural program is based on the idea that there is thought 
content in big brain-muscle activities and that the child can 
be taught a method of study in this field. It is believed that 
the child when studying Latin, for instance, may be doing 
even less thinking than when he is on the play field, since 
interest and problem solving are basic to good thinking in 
both subjects. Sies says: 

“ Sometimes the child plays aimlessly and the main benefits derived are 
improved circulation and respiration. More often he plays to accomplish 
some objective, such as to slide down the slide backward, or to climb high 
on the parallel bar fence. In attaining his ends the body is brought into 
positions and situations that present obstacles, and to overcome these 
obstacles requires as much thought, involving foresight of consequence, 
comparison, and judgment as is called into play in solving problems in 
arithmetic or in the study of history and geography.” * 


1 Sies, A. C., Spontaneous and Supervised Play in Childhood^ p. 234. 
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McMurry ^ sets up these factors in study: 

1. Providing specific purposes. 

2. Supplementing thought. 

3. Organizing ideas. 

4. Judging general worth of ideas. 

5. Memorizing. 

6. Using ideas. 

7. Maintaining a tentative, rather than a fixed, attitude 

toward knowledge. 

Natural program steps in method. — A natural program 
sets up these steps in method: 

1. The students are engaged in a purposeful activity; 

certain felt difficulties arise. 

2. Discussion takes place, ideas are offered; more time 

may be needed for gathering data. 

3. These ideas are put together or organized. 

4. The useless ones are so judged and discarded. 

5. The solution is put into use. 

Illustration from a freshman hockey team. — A college team 
of freshman girls was practicing hockey. Their skill in drib¬ 
bling and passing was excellent; they would get the ball at 
the center “ bully ” and skillfully pass it to the edge of the 
striking circle time and again, but they could not seem to 
take the final step — shoot the ball through the goal. The 
game was stopped for discussion and the coach asked for an 
analysis of the situation. The forward line, whose main duty 
is to do the shooting, could not see what the trouble was, but 
one of the halfbacks, whose position is behind the forward 
line, observed that the forwards always aimed their shots 
directly at the guards standing in front of the goal instead 
of at the clear spaces. The group then decided to organize 
for practice in goal shooting, aiming at the open spaces. 

1 McMurry, F, M., How to Siudy, Part II, 
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They put half the forward line on the edge of each striking 
circle, and used two fullbacks and one guard at each end 
for defense. The haKbacks remained in the field to return 
the balls shot out by the guards. They tried three shots 
each from the edge of the circle, three each halfway in, and 
three shots at nearer range. This scheme improved the 
play greatly. The thinking was done by the students, not 
by the coach. However, if the students had shown no 
initiative or ideas in the problem, the coach then would 
have shown skillful leadership by helping them to work out 

satisfactory solutions. 

Illustration from the Horace Mann School gymnasium. — 
The following is part of a report made of an experiment 
carried on in the Horace Mann School by Mr. John Dambach 
in the second semester of 1923 : 

I 

“I tried to approach the gymnasium work this year with a problem¬ 
solving attitude. I tried to allow as much free thinking to take place as 
possible. I tried to arouse questioning and direct activities along the line 
of interest. I let the boys (fifth and sixth grades) choose their activities. 
Problems that arose in my mind we solved together. The gymnasium, 
where previously the boys stood row on row and marched two by two, 
doing uniform stretching and bending to the count of one-two-one-two 
changed to one where discussion held forth. I was somewhat worried 
because the much-loved order was no more; it was hubbub. The boys 
ran where they pleased, shouted, and yelled. In fact, a few of the dumb¬ 
bells, those weapons of a bygone day, were broken, to the awe of visitors 
and authorities. But out of this it was necessary to evolve some kind of 
order; and I wanted it, if possible, to be a reasonable one, acceptable to 
the boys. So I gathered them about me by means of the whistle and 
asked them why they were here. 

“ ‘To take gym,’ came an answer. 

“ ‘Well, are you getting it?’ 

“ ‘Yes,’ ‘No,’ and various answers. 

“ ‘ What are some of the things we can do here ? ’ 

“ ‘Have some fun’; ‘Play baseball’; ‘Wrestle.’ 
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“Another question was, ‘What are all those things for?’ pointing to 
apparatus. These boys were new in this gymnasium. Taking advantage 
of this question, we demonstrated the usefulness of the ‘ horse ’ as a vault¬ 
ing apparatus. Then we used two horses for a relay race, one team against 
another. The rest of the hour was spent discussing means of having order 
so that we might have fun every day. Every one was to stand still when 
the whistle blew. This was called ‘freeze.’ Certain formations were to 
be gotten mto at certain times and at command. We had ‘ gym formation ’ 
for one type of activity, ‘line formation’ for games and races, and ‘room 
formation ’ for going and coming from their rooms. Then certain rules 
had to be laid down because too many dumb-bells had suffered, but as few 
rules only as were necessary, each developing as a result of something that 
had happened. They must run in one direction only, on the track, be¬ 
cause two boys collided. They must protect apparatus and floor, etc. 

“The class decided that they wanted a certain amount of competition 
in activities. Captains were elected and the class divided into four per¬ 
manent teams. One day we discussed at length whether we wanted to 
have free play or team play. It was decided that both were desirable with 
more team play. Wd must have new activities, so as to learn as much in 
the short period as possible, and an activity committee that was to write 
down all suggestions that arose from the boys themselves was to report to 
me once a week. New captains were given a chance to prove themselves. 
The question arose as to whether we could not use the old captains to help 
the new. The boys themselves devised any number and variety of relay 
races, using some of the skills they had learned. There was the ‘forward 
roll relay,’ the ‘handspring relay,’ the ‘cart wheel relay,’ relays for speed 
and for form. As an incentive to do one’s best, they devised a point sys¬ 
tem, with my help, whereby teams would compete for points, for speed 
and perfection. By this time, interest was at a pretty high level and I 
was less worried about discipline, though that problem was not entirely 
solved. 

“Discussion gradually developed into a more technical nature and such 
points as stride, how to do the relay touch on the track, how to breathe in 
running, were discussed. Dr. Mitchell, who later helped me with the 
experiment, and I decided at this point to find out if these boys were 
sufficiently interested to discuss and experiment on the technique of skills, 
to train for skills, and to talk about health as it had application to their 
activities. We wanted to learn to what extent their minds could grasp 
the details that underlie running. We thought we would tackle only the 
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problem of running, since interest was highest in 

L limited. We used the gym for experunentetion and an extra perm 
a classroom, with their expressed desire for it, for discussion. W 
aim of getting over the distance as fast as possible, problems of 
o^ck start of using a proper stride, of using the best form for relay touch, 
arose We did not answer their questions, but directed them to some read¬ 
ing as Mike Murphy’s ffow to Train, The Book of Knowledge Spalding 
books, some health books, etc., for their solutions, and asked for reports. 
We took notes of ideas expressed so that we could test them m the ^m- 
nasium. To attach satisfaction to the achievement, we made a chart 
which showed the boys’ record time on the track. We graded on a basis 
of five for each activity. The judges comprised a group of the boys them¬ 
selves with Dr. MitcheU and myself. Every boy was graded on form m 
getting on the mark, on getting set, and then on the start, and also graded 
on form in running; this included the stride, how the head is carried, the 
use of arms, taking the corners, and a correct finish. For each boy that 
scored above three in these tests, a score of one was awarded his team. 

“ During the discussion period we talked of other activities and the rela¬ 
tion of health to them, thus striking at certain health ideas from the angle 
of swimming, baseball and track. I brought in coaches to give them talks 
on how their men train for the teams, with regard to diet, sleep, exercise, 


etc. 

“At the end of three months I gave them a thorough written examina¬ 
tion on the knowledge that they had been expected to gain. The results 
were satisfactory. I found that the sixth grade boys went much deeper 
into the theory that underlies each skill. There is a marked gap between 
these two grades in interest as well as in ability to handle the body. 

“I believe that throughout we followed logically the five steps in think¬ 
ing laid down by Professor Dewey. For example: (1) a felt difficulty 
our team lost the race; (2) its location — William is slower than James 
though he is larger; (3) suggestion of possible solution — William could 
run faster if he took larger strides and tried harder; (4) development by 
reason of the bearing of the suggestion — can William be made to run 
faster ? Would it not be wise to try running him first ? (5) further ob¬ 
servation and experiment leading to acceptance or rejection — William 
should practice to gain speed; all practice to gain speed; all practice to 
gain efficiency of touch.” ^ 


1 Dambach, John, An unpublished report of an experiment on “Teaching to Think in Physical 
Education." 
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The effect of the natural method.— procedure or 
method teaches the child to think, to use his intelligence to 
form response bonds which become a part of him and direct 
his action whenever the same situation or one with the 
same elements again arises. (A method which does not do 
this is much like unintelligent animal training.) This gives 
the child a general method in this field; he learns that when 
his activity is balked, he must gather data, weigh, and organ¬ 
ize it in order to devise some means for a satisfactory so¬ 
lution. If he cannot get a game skill well, he must analyze 
it or get the teacher to help him, and then he must practice 
the parts analyzed out. If he does not practice he does not 
get the skill; surely that is an excellent way for children to 
face the universal truth that we get only what we work for 

Natural gymnastics a means to skill. — A great deal of 
practice is needed in the units of content of the natural 
program in order to obtain satisfymg skill. The method 
which we call natural gymnastics is the means by which this 
is obtained; a method which is pedagogically sound since 
it motivates drill and gives it meaning and significance for 
the child. For instance, if the teacher wishes to get a 
physiological response from a group of children who have 
been sitting at work for several periods and she must give 
this work in the schoolroom, how much more sound is her 
practice if she and the children work out a series of exercises 
to improve the technique in baseball which is one of the 
after-school games engrossing their interest than if she gives 
them a meaningless arm or leg gymnastic drill. 

First step: a felt difficulty. — The first step in the method 
of arriving at natural gymnastic exercises is feeling the need 
for devising practice forms. 

Second step: analysis. — The second step is analysis of 
the unit upon which the children are working and in which 
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they feel the need. There have been some very helpful 
studies in the analysis of movements used in different types 
of industry. Pear says in approval of the analysis process, 
that in industry where so much depends on the way a worker 
uses his mind and his body, “ an analytic study of the 
methods of work is hkely to produce immediate practical 

results. ” And further: 

“ By splitting up any complex process into its constituent parts, or by 
regarding it successively from different aspects, resemblances may appear 
between it and other important but apparently quite dissimilar pro¬ 
cesses.” ^ 

It was an oarsman who worked out a rhythmical process for 
dipping candy and for digging coal which greatly reduced 
the labor and fatigue in the movements made and also the 
cost to industry. 

Fixing reasons in the child's mind. — Analysis of the move¬ 
ments required fixes in the child’s mind the reasons for each 
part of his procedure; he learns why a rhythmical swing 
helps in a certain skill; why a quick jerk of the arms forward 
helps a jump; why a short controlled foot movement in 
soccer is better than a harder kick; in fact, balance, weight 
distribution, leverage, speed, relaxation, etc., become part 
of his functioning knowledge. This helps him in further 
analysis and in body controls and coordinations as he takes 
up more advanced forms of activity. 

The use of films in analysis. — Films, especially the slow 
motion type, have been used rather successfully in helping 
children to analyze movement. The French army is popu¬ 
larizing association football by showing films which illustrate 
the details of the essential points in the game. The Univer¬ 
sity of Southern California prepared reels showing a large 
number of activities, which have been made available 

1 Pear, T. H., SfttZZ in Work and Play, p, 64. 
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through the Visual Textbook Publishers, Inc., Los Anceles 
California. ’ 

Third step: slow practice of elements needed. — The 

next step in natural gymnastic method is slow practice of 
the devised forms during which the child is thinking out 
just how the movement would be done in the game. This 
may be done in mass formations and with the aid of count¬ 
ing or command from the teacher. Since it is essential that 
the child have in mind the real game action and situation, 
it is more effective to use the terms throw, hit, run, catch, 
etc., than to count one-two-three-four. In such practice 
as this the situation is less complex than that in the real 
game; the action is slow; the mind is prepared for each 
move by a previous analysis and thus a high type of correct 
technique is or may be learned. Pear says, 

“We can now formulate what seems to be the ideal of training. It is 
to teach the most desirable methods to the beginner in such a way that he 
will never be tempted to develop what the consensus of expert opmion 
agrees to be bad habits.” ^ 

Of course, we must ourselves be sure that skilled leadership 
is essential to insure against the formation of bad habits, 
for if the teacher devises or lets the children devise wrong 
exercises from the analysis of the game unit, then the prac¬ 
tice will not bring satisfactory skill. This is the main reaBon 
for the emphasis that is made in this text on the special 
training of the teacher in game technique. It is imperative 
that she know thoroughly the foundation of the subject 
matter in which she is to give expert leadership and in¬ 
struction. 

Repetition. — To make these skilled movements part of 
the response mechanism of the nervous system, they must be 
repeated many times. The natural method received some 

/Pear, T. H.. SkiU in Work and Play, p. 73. 
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criticism because movements are repeated in succession 
which do not happen over and over again successively m 
the actual game situation. The only justification for mis 
is the nature of the nervous system which requires such a 
practice if a skill is actually to be learned. It is^ the only 
method which brings results. It is also the child s own 
method. If you have watched children who are motivated 
by strong interest, you have seen them repeat over and 
over a movement or series of movements which they think 

will bring the desired results. 

The game the main thing. — The fact that the game or the 

dance (or whatever the unit is) is the main thing must never 
be overlooked. If the game form is simple, it may need no 
practice at all in order to secure skilled performance. Nat¬ 
ural gymnastic practice is used only when there is a felt 
need for it. Experience shows that this need is felt more 
intensely when the problem is first attacked. The children 
have greater interest in the practice forms when the need 
first appears and less as skill is acquired. Practice should 
never be carried on past the time of need for it; and as the 
need grows gradually less, then more and more time and 
emphasis should be put on the game itself, which is the use 

of the skill in the significant situation. 

The use of discussion. — Discussion in the analysis and in 
the slow practice is important; but the teacher should guard 
against too much of it either on her part or on the part of the 
children. Part of the duty of leadership in thinking is to 
guide the children into the development of a sense and prac¬ 
tice of judgment in discussion. They should become more 
keen in seeing the pertinent points, stating them briefly and 
applying the useful suggestions without delay. 

Music and rhythm in practice. — Practice of game skills 
should never be given to music, for it is not an element of the 
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game situation. The rhythm of count or direction should 

not be formal, but should be as much like the rhythm used 

m the game as is possible. In jumping, throwing, etc 

children may have individual rhythms of their owni with 

which the teacher should not interfere. The best test of 

the need for correction in the rhythm of the mdividual, which 

is different from that of the others, is to watch it function in 

the game. If the child is usmg successfully his own timed 

movement, different from that of the group, it should not 
be changed. 

Fourth step: practice in game forms of lower organization. 

— The fourth step in this method is to speed up the action 
and add some degree of competition so that the slow thought- 
out practice may stand a test more like that given it in the 
real problem situation toward which the pupils are work¬ 
ing. Relay forms are excellent for this purpose because they 
may easily be made to contain the elements desired and add 
the elements of speed and competition, which test the pre¬ 
ceding practice. When the children are made to feel the 
responsibility of making these relays, the elements of skill 
for which they are striving are further clarified for them. 
The teacher may find it easier to devise and teach the relays 
herself, but this violates the democratic ideal in education 
and reverts to a formal method which does not permit a 
high degree of thinking on the part of the children. It 
therefore should be avoided. 

Fifth step: participation in the final form worked for. — 
The final step, obviously, is the participation in the com¬ 
pleted unit of action toward which the group has been striv¬ 
ing. It must be understood that this unit is ever present 
in the mind and the interest of pupils during all the steps. 
It is the beginning, or there would be no problem felt. It 
always follows the analysis and slow practice as a means of 
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testing out, to give further feeling of need for practice; 
and it comes after the simple game form practice for the 
same reasons. The game’s the thing; interest and enjoy¬ 
ment must never be sacrificed or the game becomes work 
with all its unfortunate connotations. 

Testing 

The need of valid motor ability tests. — Tests are becom¬ 
ing a very important part of an educational program. The 
field of individual testing is one in which a great deal of 
experimentation is now going on. In the field of modern 
physical education there is yet much work to be done in 
devising motor ability tests which will give the psycho-motor 
quotient of the individual as the psychological tests are now 
used to determine the intelligence quotient. These two 
types of tests need to be correlated and application made 
by research scientists so that they can be used by teachers 
of physical education. There is also special need of these 
tests to provide a basis for better understanding of individual 
development. This will make possible comparison and 
testing of the individual with accepted norms and standards 
and intelligent classification of children for activity programs. 
Professor Agnes Wayman at Barnard College has conducted 
some extensive and instructive motor ability tests for college 
girls. 

Achievement tests in physical education. — Other types 
of tests and scores are needed as incentives for children and 
youth taking part in activity. These are the achievement 
tests, the best known of which are the Athletic Badge Tests 
for Boys and Girls now available from the United States 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C., in the Physical 
Education Series No. 2, and the Decathlon Scoring Tables 
devised by Clark W. Hetherington, available from the Amer- 
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ican Physical Education Review, Springfield, Massachusetts. 

The latter gives an opportunity for the children to keep 

their own scores of achievement with official tests made two 

or three tinies a year. An example is given in the list of 

the tests which have been standardized and used at Teachers 
College for over two years: ^ 

Football. 

1. Runnmg, picking up a ball, dodgmg, and running a 

certain distance. 

2. Charging a distance and taking out a man (rolled mat 

on end). 

Score time with stop watch. 

3. Snapping a ball from center at a target, and charging. 

4. Forward passing at a target. 

Basketball. 

1. Passing at a target. 

2. Shooting. 

3. Dribbling and shooting. 

4. Dribbling in position. 

5. Rapid pass — against time. 

6. Dribbling around obstacles. 

Soccer. 

1. Shooting goals. 

2. Throw-in at a target. 

3. Heading through a goal. 

4. Dribbling around obstacles. 

Baseball. 

1. Pitching at a target. 

» Brace, D, K.. “ A Natural Program of Physical Education for Colleges,” American Physicd 
Education Review^ April, 1925. 
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Indoor baseball. 

1. Throwing at a target. 

2. Underhand pitching at a target. 

3. Rapid throw — against time. 

4. Batting. 

5. Running bases. 

Indoor field hockey. 

1. Shooting goals. 

2. Dribbling around obstacles. 

Apparatus. 

1. A large number of tests covering climbing, vaulting, 
scaling, mounting a bar, walking a beam, coming 
down ropes, etc. 

The use of McCalVs T scale. — The T scale, worked out 
by McCall and considered statistically sound, was used as a 
scoring method in these tests. It has a further advantage 
in the fact that an individual’s scores in various subjects can 
be compared, as in baseball, soccer, apparatus, fact knowl¬ 
edge of game elements. This encourages students to work 
for a good score in several activities and not merely to spe¬ 
cialize in one. It makes for all-round development. 

Tests of fact knowledge by written examination. — The 
written tests such as were spoken of in connection with Mr. 
Dambach’s experiment are the means used to test fact 
knowledge. The true-false type of examination is very 
useful in testing knowledge of game rules. 

Testing social qualities. — Means of testing the develop¬ 
ment of social qualities have not yet been satisfactorily 
worked out, although some so-called citizenship scores have 
been made available. There is great need of tests of sports- 
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manship, health attitudes, courage, cooperation, courtesy 
and the rest. 

Incentives other than test scores. — Since this is a pro¬ 
gram in which the student has freedom to develop initiative 
and method of study and practice in gaining desired skills, 
incentives other than the scoring and testing just mentioned 
lie in the class organization. Teams and squads are essential 
especially so if large groups are to be handled. They de¬ 
velop leadership and initiative in the team captains and 
squad leaders — a special meeting for instruction may be 
held with these assistants, which is another incentive to the 
development of responsibility. Committees to work out 
rules, natural gymnastics, sportsmanship charts, etc., are 
constantly needed in such a program. The ideal is to have 
every child participate in activity, both mentally and physi¬ 
cally, and to have his individual effort count toward the score 
of his group. The effort of the individual to score for the 
group is being more and more emphasized as a means of gain¬ 
ing the expression of the individual achievement for the group 
good, a quality so needed in modern national and interna¬ 
tional life. 

DISCUSSION 


1 . To what extent are obedience and promptness of response to the 
leader desirable ? How can they be obtained in a natural program ? 

2. How can self-direction, initiative, and judgment be developed by 
this method ? Give examples. 

3. Develop some problems that you have actually experienced along 
the lines of the Horace Mann School experiment described in this chapter. 
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CHAPTER XX 


PROBLEMS, PROJECTS, AND PROGRAMS ILLUSTRATING 
THE NATURAL METHOD IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

“An opposing answer is that no actual teacher should so limit his objec¬ 
tives, that no teacher of whatever field can justifiably limit his attention 
merely to the outcomes of his own field. More exactly, that the child is 
one; that during any pronouncedly physical activity period he responds 
not merely physically but also socially as well as in many other ways; 
and that the teacher in charge at any period is at least secondarily re¬ 
sponsible for all learning outcomes arising during that period.” 

William Heard Kilpatrick. 

It is not possible to prepare a standardized course of study, 
consistent with the natural method in physical education and 
providing a definite program of activities for each grade 
in the school. It would be utterly illogical to arrange in 
advance a definite course of study or activities for any 
particular school, and far more illogical and absurd to at¬ 
tempt to prescribe a standard or uniform curriculum of 
activities for all the schools of a town, a county, a city, or a 
state. There are, however, certain laws and principles of 
child development which indicate in general the nature and 
capacities of children of different ages and types; and so 
there are certain kinds of interests and activities which may 
consistently be included within the range or boundaries of 
a naturalized program or curriculum. It is the function 
or obligation of the teacher qualified to teach the natural 
program to choose, or rather to help the children choose, 
the activities which are best adapted to the natural and 
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derived interests and desires of the children at any time. 
If this method is pedagogically sound, it means that the 
child will be helped to do better the things that have a natura 
and keen interest for him, and that he will take a step for¬ 
ward, educationally. One group of children under successful 
guidance will find certain activities satisfying. Another 
group of the same age and grade under different surroundings 
will profitably be engaged in projects or activities quite dif¬ 
ferent in nature. 

It should be kept in mind, however, that the same general 
and quite definite scales and tests of achievement and 
progress with reference to recognized skills, attitudes, and 
ideas, may and should be applied from grade to grade, as 
children of normal development and progress should be 
expected to present evidence of standard or similar accom¬ 
plishments, physical, mental, social, and moral, in spite of 
variations in the specific activities which they have per¬ 
formed. Such scales and tests of progression and achieve¬ 
ment have been proposed in tabulated form in Chapter XV. 

While it is not possible, then, to set up a definite course 
or program of activities, it is helpful to become acquainted 
with some of the activities and certain problems and projects 
which have already been used successfully in the natural 
method of teaching physical education. 

Volley ball. — This experiment was carried on in one of 
the public schools in Oakland in order to have for demon¬ 
stration at a teachers’ institute a unit which had been ac¬ 
tually worked out. A questionnaire had been sent out ask¬ 
ing the teachers to indicate the different topics they wished 
to have discussed at the institute. There was a strong 
demand for “ Natural Gymnastics.” The subject, “ A 
Natural Program of Physical Education ” was presented to 
them, and a demonstration was given by the group of chil- 
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dren who had been working on a problem over a period of 
three weeks. All of the events were explained and an at¬ 
tempt was made to show the assembled teachers that natural 
gymnastics are not the whole of the natural program, but 
only the practice of elements of the main goal to be achieved, 
this practice being motivated by a felt need in a specific 
game. 

The group included seventh and eighth grade boys and 
girls. The problem was volley ball. The five steps of the 
natural method, discussed in Chapter XIX, were used. 

At the beginning of the lesson the children were asked 
if they had played volley ball before. They said that they 
had played it a little in the previous grade. The play day 
was discussed, and the necessity that they should play volley 
ball well was emphasized by the children since this game was 
to be one of the play day contests. They then chose sides 
and play was begun. After a bit the teacher stopped the 
game and gathered the group for discussion: 

Teacher: Is there anything wrong with the game ? 

Children: (Various answers) Game isn’t going well. 

Can’t serve the ball straight, far 
enough, etc. 

Can’t get the ball over the net. 

Can’t place the ball. 

Poor team work. 

Teacher: How can we get these things you need ? 

One Child: Practice them. 

Practice of elements. — The group then, with very little 
more than guidance from the teacher, worked out the ele¬ 
ments which they decided to practice slowly and carefully. 
The exercises which they devised they then set about prac¬ 
ticing in the following order, realizing that they were doing 
this to improve their game of volley ball: 
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1. March and run. 

2. Volley ball serve (done slowly, feeling the ball). 

a. Step back. 

h. Toss ball. 

c. Bat it. 

d. Close feet ready for next serve. 

3. Jump high in place. 

4. Jmnp high and bat with left hand. 

5. Jump high and bat with right hand. 

6. Jump high and bat with both hands. 

They decided to start with the first exercise to get warmed 
up. The second exercise seemed to them very much like slow 
moving pictures. They were kept together by the teacher s 
saying step-toss-bat-finish, each child serving on the side 
he or she was used to, either left or right. After the first 
time or two, in the third exercise, they decided to keep 
hands on hips because they hit each other when they let 
them fly out at the sides. They worked very hard on 
these detailed movements each day for a time before play¬ 
ing the game. The game showed them the need for more 

practice. 

Relay. — They later created or constructed a relay game 
for the purpose of improvmg the aim in batting. They 
decided to march to team formation because it saved time. 
The game they devised was one in which each team formed 
two lines facing each other. At the whistle the leader on 
one side served the ball to the first player in the opposite line, 
who batted it to the second player in line 1, etc.; then, 
criss-cross to the end player, who ran up, toed the line, and 
served the ball into play again. The girls had a team that 
played against the boys’ team for this game form. 

The exercises and relay game preceded the game of volley 
ball each day. There was still great interest in the practice 
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of skiUs in the third week. Frequent remarks were made 
about the improvement they saw in themselves and others 
when they played the game. They felt that this improve¬ 
ment came from the practice. 

Dramatic activities. — The first grade children in a New 
York school were dramatizing Red Riding Hood. They 
came down to the playroom and entered to marching music, 
which changed tempo as the teacher said, “ Can I see some 
good galloping horses today? ” The children galloped and 
changed to a run as the music changed, then back to a gallop, 
and a walk; it ended by their going to places at the sides of 
the room which they had decided to use for stables. They 
were then all called to a circle by the teacher and asked if 
they would like to act out a story. They were enthusiastic 
and decided upon Red Riding Hood. One child volunteered 
to tell the story and characters were chosen. They decided 
that Red Riding Hood must have a house as well as the 
grandmother, the wolf, and the woodcutter; these houses 
were arranged by the children. All who were not the main 
characters were playmates of Red Riding Hood, the wood¬ 
cutter’s family, and the wolf’s children. These children 
being accustomed to expressing their own initiative, the 
teacher did very little more than say, “ What do you think 
should come next? ” as the action developed, and “ Can 
anyone show a better way to chop wood, pick flowers, pack a 
basket, etc. ? ” in order to bring out all the best suggestions 
and make each child alert to see that the best performance 
possible came from the group. Too often, in attempts at 
dramatization, the teacher dominates the entire proceeding, 
telling the children just what to do instead of guiding them 
in their own thinking and doing.^ 

» Ellsworth Collings, An Experiment with a Projed Curriculum, pp. 119-177, gives very 
valuable suggestive material in this connection. 
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Soccer. — A group of fifth and sixth grade boys in a New 
York school were having their physical education instruction 
with a young practice teacher who had never before dealt 
with boys. These boys, being full of life and realizing her 
inexperience, created a problem which was becoming steadily 
more difficult. One day the classroom teacher gathered 
them in a group and told them that the report had been 
going around that the boys at this school were bad boys, 
and that this report had distressed the principal of the school 
very much. The boys were quite impressed with the fact 
that they were becoming known as bad boys and that they 
had hurt the reputation of the school as well as the feelings 
of the principal of the school. When recess came they told 
the teacher that they would like to stay in — that they 
needed to have a meeting. One of them asked her if she 
would preside. Since she said that she wasn’t a bad boy 
and would rather have them handle the difficulty them¬ 
selves, they all called upon Frank to take charge. Frank 
presented the case against them and said that something 
must be done. Many suggestions were offered ; they real¬ 
ized that they were not having any fun out of their physical 
education period and that they must show self-control if the 
problem was to be solved. Their plan of action, finally, was 
for each boy to assume the responsibility of reminding any 
other boy who lost control and threatened to spoil the play. 
Through the supervisor of physical education the inexperi¬ 
enced teacher was told of this decision and was given a plan 
of procedure which would help the boys to carry out their 
self-imposed plan for discipline. 

When Miss H. came for the next play period, she began 
the lesson with a relay which went very well. The boys en- 
joyed it greatly; two boys who had to be spoken to by the 
others came immediately into line and cooperated to make 
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good play. At the end of this game Miss H. asked them 
what they would like to do. All were clamorous to learn to 
play soccer. Miss H. asked them to choose sides for teams 
and said she would explain the rules. After the choosing, one 
team announced that they were the “ White Shirts,’’’ the 
other that they were the “ Tan Shirts.” They discussed 
rules and decided that they would need special rules less 
complex than the rules in the soccer handbook. Out of their 
discussion developed a plan to form an athletic club, com¬ 
posed of members of the two teams; to collect dues of five 
cents each; to appoint a committee to request a soccer ball 
from the principal and another committee to buy a rule 
book and work out a set of rules appropriate to their group; 
to elect a president, secretary, and treasurer of the club. All 
of this was done with discussion that brought out the definite 
reasons why certain boys should be chosen for certain bjffices. 

The soccer ball was provided. The boys with the guid¬ 
ance of Miss H. devised and explained the rules by which 
they wished to play, and the activity developed on a very 
much higher plane than was possible when the children 
did no thinking or cooperating in their physical education 
period. Certain good citizenship values were actually de¬ 
veloped in this group. 

Hockey for high school girls. — A modem method of ap¬ 
proaching hockey with high school or college girls may be 
outlined as follows: 

1. The teacher gives a very brief explanation of the main 
points of the game, using the blackboard or card board and 
checkers. 

2. The class go on the field to play. 

3. The teacher stops them and they discuss what has 
happened. Playing the game creates real problems that they 

want to solve. 
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Teacher: What is your problem ? 

Player: By what means can I improve my play ? 

a. Better use of my stick. 

b. More wind. 

c. Better knowledge of the rules. 

d. Knowing better how to avoid fouls. 

e. Keeping in position. 

f. Knowing what special play my position calls for. 

Teacher: Which would you find most helpful to take up first ? 

Player: How can I use my stick to better advantage? What are the 

strokes ? 

Teacher: a. Drive. 

h. Reverse, 
c. Dribble. 


4. The teacher demonstrates the strokes. 

5. The players practice these slowly, thinking through 

each part. 

6. The players devise relay games in which to use 
these. 

7. The players go back into the game. 

8. They decide to read the rules and practice the strokes 
before the next meeting of the group. 

Natural gymnastics for hockey. — A natural gymnastic 
day’s program used with Teachers College girls in teaching 
hockey includes: 

1. Marching in circle, carrying sticks properly. 

2. Running in circle, carrying sticks properly. 

3. Run — stop — hit. 

4. Step left, step right, and hit. 

5. Step, reverse stroke. 

6. Step, hit right, step, hit reverse stroke. 

7. Relay races: 

a. Dribble up to end line; turn, dribble back to center; 
hit back to next player. 
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6. First player at opposite end from the team. She 
begins play by rolling ball to No. 1. No. 1 then 
dribbles up to center line, shoots to first player 
who stops ball and again rolls ball to No. 2. 
No. 1 goes up to take the place of the first player 
and rolls 2’s ball back to 3. 

c. Dribble up to end line with forward stroke, hit back 
with reverse stroke. 



First players 

End line 

X X X X 

No. 1 

X X X X 

2 

X X X X 

3 

X X X X 

4 

X X X X 


Natural g37innastics for basketball. — A natural gymnastic 
s program used with Teachers College girls in teaching 
basketball includes: 

1. Running around gymnasium to warm up. 

2. Practice in throwing the ball: 

Form in two lines, half on each side of a rope stretched 
across the top of jumping standards. 


X X X X X X 

X X X X X X 

X X X X X X 

X X X X X X 

A 

B 



Practice throws — using the ball: 
a. A throws under arm, under the rope to B. 
B returns chest throw, over the rope to A. 
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As soon as a girl has thrown she goes to the end of 
the line. 

b. Reverse this order. 

c. A throws overhead, over the rope, to B. 

B throws chest throw, under the rope, to A. 

d. Reverse this order. 

In a situation where balls cannot be used, these throws 
can be done in mass formation without apparatus, “ Ready, 
throw ” being the guide for action used by the teacher. 

3. Movements to avoid a guard : 

a. Step left and catch ball. 

Bend right knee and swing ball over to right side 
to avoid guard — step left forward and throw 
ball. 

Step together and run forward a few steps. (This 
is very like the movement used in a real 
game.) 

b. Jump high and catch the ball. 

Pivot on right foot to the left. 

Take slow chest throw for the basket. 

4. Jumping: 

a. Run up incline and jump for height. 

b. Run to mat and take a leap for distance. 

c. Jump for distance over low rope. 

5. Relays: 

a. Half of each team facing the other half, 1st player 
' in line 1 dribbles out and bounces to No. 1 in the 

line 2 who sends it to No. 2 in line 1, etc., to the 
end player, who runs to head of line and begins 
play again. 

b. Teams form in single lines — first player dribbles 

out and throws back to No. 2, etc. 

c. Same — dribble out and bounce back. 
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d. Teams form by twos. Play begins by the first two 
players bouncing the ball to each other as they 
progress to the end line and back. They bounce 
the ball to the second pair who continue, etc. 

e. Same with dribble. 

Special gymnastic practice for basketball. — Dr. Brace ^ 

gives this example of a lesson in basketball in which the chest 
pass is being taught; 

1. The class starts playing “ keep away.” As many 
groups are playing as the size of the class warrants. 

2. After play has continued for a few minutes, it is stopped 
and the instructor gets the reaction from the class that the 
most successful pass is the push pass, because it is quicker 
and more accurate. 

3. The instructor then has the whole group go through the 
movements of this kind of pass, explaining it carefully. 
Practice in these natural gymnastics is continued until all 
understand what is wanted. 

4. The class is then placed in formation for zigzag pass¬ 
ing. The teams line up in straight lines, facing each 
other, about twenty feet apart. The ball is then passed 
back and forth from one line to the other and up and 
down the lines until each player has handled the ball sev¬ 
eral times. While this is going on the instructor is coaching 
those passing. 

5. Various stunts may be used next, such as to have a 
contest on form to see which team can pass best, or to hold 
a relay race between pairs of teams to see which team can 
pass the ball fastest. 

6. Another practice formation is comer formation, in 
which a team forms a semicircle with one player in front 

I Brace, D. K., “A Natural Program of Physical Education for Colleges.” American Phyiical 
Education Review, April, 1925. 
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about fifteen feet away. The ball is then passed by this 
player in turn, to each of those in the semicircle. Passing 

contests may be used in this formation. 

7. With teams arranged in the zigzag formation, the ball 

is passed across the line and the player who passes runs across 

and stands on the opposite line. 

8. The class is then returned to the same game with which 
it started, namely, “ keep away.” The push pass is the 
only pass allowed, and the class is encouraged to put into 
practice the skill just learned.^ 

Swimming. — Swimming is now being taught so that a 
high degree of thinking takes place. 

Swimming for beginners. 


Teacher: 
Students: 


Teacher: 
Students: 

Teacher: 

Students: 

Teacher: 

Students: 

Teacher: 
Students: 
Teacher: 


What is the first thing one must know when changing from 
land to water activities ? 

(Various answers) Breath control. 

How to breathe. 

How to keep from choking. 

How do we breathe on land ? 

(Various answers) Through the mouth. 

Through the nose (accepted). 

Have any of you ever done this in water ? 

With what result? 

Choking. 

Sinking. 

How could you breathe in water and not get water up your 
nose to choke you ? 

(Various answers) In through the mouth — out through 
the nose (accepted). 

How can you prove this ? 

Try it in the pool. 

Into the pool and try it. 


> Good practice technique in basketball and baseball is suggested in Basketball and Indoor 
Baseball for Womens by Frost and Wardlaw. 


Go<^ practice and relay suggestions for hookey and soccer are given in Field Hockev and 
Socur for Women, by Frost and Cubberley. 
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Holding on to side of pool they take a breath, bury head 
in water and blow breath out. The teacher gives a game • 
all hold hands in a circle; on whistle they take a big breath 
duck under, and look at the partner holding right hand, then 
at the partner holding left hand, and then up. They repeat 
this series of actions, blowing bubbles of air out of the nose 
while under water. 

Teacher: Do you feel that you have mastered this type of breathing? 

Students: No! 

Teacher: What will you do then ? 

Students: Practice at home in the wash basin.^ 


Practice for decathlon events. — For game forms used as 
practice for decathlon events, one should consult the Superin¬ 
tendent’s Bulletin (Course of Study Series, Oakland Public 
Schools: grades V-VI, p. 11; junior high school, p. 42). 

Natural method in health teaching. — Health instruction 
may be approached in the same problem-solving manner. 

1. The problem grows out of the interest third grade chil¬ 
dren take in the weighing and measuring done at the beginning 
of the term. How can each of us obtain normal growth? 


2. Gathering data: 

а. Study is made of the characteristics of growth. 

б. Children form a health club and appoint members 

to keep a classroom chart of the growth of class 

members. 

c. Children decide that, if they are to improve their 

growth records, they must find out what makes 

normal growth. 

d. They gather facts about food, sleep, fresh air, exer¬ 

cise, etc. 


» The type of teaching which provides for motivated drill practice thinking out 
in swimmS is suggested in Swimming Simplified, by Lyba and Nita Sheffield, and m Smm 
i„ All Its Branches. The Drowning or Deep Water Tests which they have devsed are 


cspscifilly good for us6 in &n educational program. 
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3. Estimating values and organizing data: 

а. The children relate these facts to themselves. 

б. They formulate standards and ideals for proper 

growth. 

4. Use: . 

a. They each make a growth diary, and keep it daily. 

h. They make a growth poster as a Christmas gift for 
each room in the school. 

c. This grade takes charge of an assembly period in 

which they dramatize the study that they have 
made, showing a little boy who is underweight and 
wants to be normal. He calls upon exercise, milk, 
different vegetables, fresh air, etc., to aid him and 
is finally successful. 

d. They tabulate the aids to growth which have be¬ 

come individual habits during the study 

Health education assembly program. — A fourth grade 
class at Horace Mann School gave an assembly program 
which was an expression of their health studies. The follow¬ 
ing are some of the events of the program: 

1. One child recounted her visit to a large sanitary milk 
bottling plant, giving the reasons for each process and show¬ 
ing how these procedures are related to the children in 
New York City. 

2. A child gave a talk on how children can keep from hav¬ 
ing winter colds. 

3. Two children showed maps that they had made of 
Healthland. 

4. The group gave a health play which had been 
chosen as the best of those written by all the children in the 
class. 

1 A Tentative Course of Study in Health Education for Grades I to VI in the Horace Mann 
School is an admirable source for the modern method of teaching in this field. See also An 
Experiment with a Project Curriculum by Ellsworth Collings, pp. 64-69, 
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Dramatic representation of Indian life. — A group of 
second grade children at Horace Mann School wanted to do 
something to help with the fair that the school gives every 
year for some charity. They needed some money to buy the 
materials for things they wanted to make. They asked the 
physical education teacher to help them put on a perform¬ 
ance to which they could invite people and charge admission. 
The project undertaken correlated with all the class work. 
Since they had to train ticket sellers and takers, arithmetic 
took on new importance. They had to make tickets, pro¬ 
grams, and costumes, and they had to choose music and 
decide on the action of their performance. 

The children decided with Miss S. that they would like 
to use an Indian project. The life of Indians, their occupa¬ 
tions, etc., were studied and pantomimed by the children. 
After hearing different pieces of music, they chose the themes 
they wanted used for the processional entrance of the tribe, 
for the warriors going to hunt on their galloping horses and 
stalking their prey, for the women carrying jars to the stream 
for water, grinding the grain, gathering wood, building fires, 
and, when the braves returned from the hunt, skinning the 
deer and cooking it. The braves gave a dance in celebra¬ 
tion of their successful hunt; all gathered for the meal, 
followed by a group dance of rejoicing over the plentiful 
season, and a recessional. The children originated every 
idea that was included in the action. It was a very interest¬ 
ing and original performance, with the greatest vigor and 
preoccupation in the thing being done rather than in the 

audience. 

Greek games.— The Greek games given at Barnard 
College in New York City every year are an example of a 
project much like the one above except that it is created by 
college students. These games also differ in that they 
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are a competition between the freshman and sophomore 
classes; but, unlike most such contests, this one offers 
worth-while incentives for creative work in poetry, song, 
costuming, the dance, and Greek athletic contests. It 
is a student activity, the faculty acting in an advisory 
capacity when called upon. A high degree of initiative is 

developed. 

Games in first grade. — A typical thirty minute lesson 
for grade I in a natural method program may be taught 
out of doors on a macadam surfaced play yard. The piano 
is moved from the basement to the play court each day. 
It is protected by a roof projection from the side of the 
school building. The children march from their room to 
the yard and gather in a group by the piano. The steps in 
the lesson are as follows: 

1. Free skipping to music. 

2. Change to a run. 

3. Change back to skipping. (This gives them a chance 

to release energy after the classroom period.) 

4. The teacher asks for suggestions from the children, who 

raise their hands ready to tell what they wish. One 
who is standing in an excellent position is chosen. 
He asks for Elephants. 

5. Elephants. — Part of the children are animals, the 

others throw peanuts. To repeat, they change 
places. 

6. Another is allowed to choose. Policeman’s horse. 

The teacher asks the next child to look at two boys 

and tell which horse he likes better and why. All 
try it again. 

7. The teacher asks, “ Would you like to learn a new 

game ? ” They would, very much. They learn Cat 
and rat, and Carrousel. 
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Cat and rat. — The cat keeps going in and out following 
the exact path of the rat and thus is unable to catch him. 
The teacher asks if anyone sees why the cat is not clever 
enough to get the rat. The children, who feel responsible 
for self and group analysis as shown in step six, suggest the 
reason and the cat catches the rat. Each time both the cat 
and the rat choose a new person, so that many have a chance 
to take part. No one is chosen who asks or raises his hand. 
Each wants to choose one who is in the very best position 
possible, thus showing that he is capable of being a good cat 
or rat, as the case may be. 

Carrousel — Some child asks for this game and it is played. 
Two boys, trying to be silly, fall down; two more promptly 
follow suit. The game is stopped and questions asked about 
falling off a carrousel — whether it is more fun to ride until 
the end or not, etc. The next trip is successful and more 

satisfying because more truly dramatized. 

8. The period is over and to slow music the children march 

into line; the one who gets there in the best order 
and holds the best position for leading the group is 
chosen for the leader by the children (with the help, 
if necessary, of the teacher). 

9. They march to their classroom. 

This lesson provides the physiological results necessary 
for normal growth; it also gives the child situations in which 
he can put forth initiative and do real thinking and in which 

he can learn socially useful responses. 

Modifications. —Modifications to conditions not up to 

standard are possible thus: 

1. For a classroom with a piano: 

a. Snake run. 

b. Skipping up and down aisles. 

c. Playing they are birds flying as they run. 
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d. Suggestions from the children asked for by the 

teacher. 

e. A cowboy’s pony. 

/. New game, Did you ever see a lassie? (The child 
who is leading stands by the teacher’s desk.) 

g. Cat and rat (can be played in the schoolroom also.) 

h. Final march to military music playing soldiers; 

return to desk as music stops. 

2. For a corridor with no piano : 

o. Playing they are birds flying as they run softly, 
leader taking them in spiral to cover more space. 

b. Mimetic play of going out to pick apples: 

Run upstairs for cap. 

Run down. 

Get basket from the shelf. 

Run to the orchard. 

Reach and pick, etc. 

Return home. 

Play ball with one of the apples. 

Throw and catch, etc. 

c. Singing games suggested by the children: 

Looby Loo. 

Hickory Dickory Dock. 

d. Marching back to classroom. 

Neither the teacher’s method nor the child’s nature is 
changed by unfavorable conditions. They are the same but 
the material used in classroom and corridor must be modi¬ 
fied from the ideal. 

Self-organized team games, grades III-IV. — In the third 
and fourth grades of the Ethical Culture School in New York 
City, the children had a gymnasium period every day. 
The teacher took the classes two periods a week and arranged 
with the children so that they conducted self-organized 
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team games ” in the other three periods. The planning of 
this program, the problems, the teaching, and the conduct 
of the games took up a large part of the class meetings which 
the class held every week. Excerpts from the class meetmg 
notes, made by the class secretary, show what problems the 
children had to face in this situation. 


“April 7,1920, the meeting was called to order by president (Leonard). 
We voted for I^onard and Howard to go on the forward gard in goleball. 

“ April 14, 1920. Frances said she thought it was not fair for the boys 
to say they would throw the ball to Frances and they did not throw it 
once they then voted to setel it themself. 

“April 21, 1920. The class then decided for the children who did not 
obey the call in gym to be punished by the leader. 

“April 28, 1920. The class decided for the leader to add up the score 
every month. To see who won in goleball. The class decided that we 
should have some new exercises every morning.” ^ 


Games for grade IV. — A fourth grade class in the Horace 
Mann School were being given an experimental program in 
games.2 After the first four weeks of the period, the children 
were permitted to plan each period and conduct it, two chil¬ 
dren at a time taking the responsibility. The children chose 
their own teams and captains. The two who were to lead 
the game periods submitted their plans to the teacher for 
suggestion and change or approval before the time for the 
lesson. Each child had a chance to practice leadership; 
some of the games played were: 


Follow the leader 
Animal chase 
Cross circle ball 
Catch of fish 
Stealing sticks 


Three deep 

Hill diU 

Run, sheep, run 
Comer spry 
Guess who 


Cross tag 

Soldiers and brigands 
Center ball 
Circle ball 
Dodge ball 


i From Educatim through Experience, an account of a four year experiment in the Ethical 

Culture School, by Mabel R. Goodlander. pp. 22 and 24. -Horace 

. The whole experiment is described in an article by Williams. Atkinson, and Brac^. Horace 

Mann Studies in Elementary Education VI.” Teachere College Record, September. 
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A correlation project for health and physical education \ A 

vacation trip to Healthland 

1. At playground assemblies begin stories of Cho Cho. 

Tell what he is doing for children. Get them inter¬ 
ested in talking about clowns. 

2. Lead to the suggestion of a Cho Cho Club, having it 

come from the children if possible. Organize them 
into two clubs which choose their own names. Later, 
subdivide into age-interest group teams with 
squads on a competition and height-weight-health 
basis. 

3. Club activities: 

a. Classify into teams and squads : 

Height and weight records taken by captains. 
Charts made. 

Best improvement announced each week. 
Assembly discussion of why the winning teams 
improved. 

“ The rules of the game ” (by the children). 
h. Assembly discussion of club activity: 

What would Cho Cho do in the summer ? 

How would he spend his vacation ? 

A trip to Healthland with Cho Cho. 

c. Each team dramatizes the visit to one of the stations 

on the map, one stop dramatized each week. 
(This develops initiative, stimulates study of 
the health elements to prepare an original play, 
and gives dramatic expression.) 

d. Each week a game that Cho Cho plays could be 

taught after assembly. 

e. In apembly, Cho Cho songs could be sung; the 

children can make health songs. 
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/. Begin the Cho Cho circus idea. 

What would Cho Cho have in his circus ? What 
would you like to be ? 

Stories of the circus — making Cho Cho cut-outs 
in quiet period (Mr. Spinach, the trapeze artist 
' with muscles of iron; Lotta Cream, the circus 
rider on her milk-white horse; etc.). 
g. The big dramatic event of the playground season — 

a Cho Cho circus. 

Ring master, Cho Cho. 

Other characters having health significance. 

This could also be used as the occasion for the 
season’s game competitions. 

Life saving activities. — The value of life saving tests 
used as projects in swimming is not fully realized. They 
present the most interesting and healthful kind of activity 
and have in addition a high social service value 

The American National Red Cross gives a graded list of 
swimming and life saving tests under the following headings: 

1. Beginners. 

2. Swimmers. 

3. Junior life saving test. 

4. Senior life saving test. 

It also gives a program of a six-day course in life savmg. 
Charles F. Smith, in Games and Recreational Methods, 

Chapter VII, gives: 

1. An interesting set of games and races for the water. 

2. “ Life Saving and Rescue Races,” by W. E. Longfellow. 

3. “ Recreational Method of Teaching Swimmng, by 

Dr. Dean Brink. He describes methods for be¬ 
ginners who play hungry ducks, motorboats, je y- 
fish, sleeping turtles, sleighriding, steamboats, an 

windmills. 
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A very good point system for advance in swimming skills 
and life saving technique is given in Swimming Simplified, by 

Nita and Lyba Sheffield, pp. 147-149. 

Camp projects. — The problems which the winning of 
camp honors present to children are varied and have many 
elements of value. The land and water ranks used at Camp 
Sebago Wohelo, the Luther Gulick camp in Maine, illustrate 
the skill and social service values that come to the children 
who work for them.^ 


Indoor track meet. 


An 


classes causes a great deal of interest as a problem and stimu¬ 
lates practice ; it may bring out a great degree of skill, team 
cooperation, and originality if conducted as the one here 
described, the 1925 Junior-Senior meet of the department 
of physical education. Teachers College.^ 

The events were: 

1. Optional activity by each class. 

2. Optional activity (stunts) by each class. 

3. Competitive apparatus exercises on wall and spring 

board elephant. 

4. Competitive event (not known in advance). 

5. Games — races. 

6. Three challenges for each class. 

The judging was on a basis of: 

1. Worth from the standpoints of: 

Points 

а. Teaching natural activities used in every¬ 

day life 10 

б. Variety — i.e., breadth of interests sampled 10 

c. Physiological value 5 

d. Social value k 


Points 


10 

10 


30 


^ See Appendix II. 


* For details see Appendix III, 
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2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 
7. 


Initiative and energetic cooperation and abil¬ 
ity displayed by the class as a whole 
Organization and management of the program 

Posture, including bodily mechanics of carriage, 
appearance, attitude 

Per cent of class enrollment participating 

Competitive event 

Challenges 


Points 

25 

10 

5 

5 

15 

JO 

100 


Natural gymnastics for college freshmen. — An effort has 
been made at the University of Washington to use a modern 
method of teaching physical education with a class of fresh¬ 
men girls. Miss Matilda Jane 


McGownd 

experiment with the provision that those who read it under¬ 
stand that it is still in the experimental stage. The effort 
was made to test the students in the elements of game skills 


needed. 


technique 


“ Natural gymnastics are of value only when they fill a felt need; there¬ 
fore they must be practiced in connection with the activity for which they 
are developed. The game Newcomb is played by the class; members of 
the class discuss the game and suggest their needs in order to improve 
their game. Ability to throw a ball for distance and accuracy is suggested. 
We select some girls who have made the best throws, and by watching their 
technique and discussing the good points we develop an accepted tech¬ 
nique. 

“The class is divided into four squads and a captain of each squad is 
selected by the girls. 

“ We devise drills to practice throwing, and take about twenty minutes 
of drill for four lessons. The test is then taken again to determine the 
progress. Any girl may practice outside class as much as she likes. New¬ 
comb and other games in which throwing a basketball is required are also 

played in class time. 

“Each test is taken three times during the term. This seems to be a 
very good plan to keep girls on the floor working, as they do not want to 
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miss any of their practice periods. They are anxious to see how much they 
are improving.” 

A description of the tests follows : 

Heightrweight-age ratio. — “Being the proper weight gives a good resist¬ 
ance to disease and endurance under strain, as well as an air of well-being 
and good looks. If you are more than seven per cent below or above your 

proper weight, your score will decrease accordingly. 

Posture. — “Erect posture is an expression of intelligence and charac¬ 
ter. It is also an index of physical efficiency. Does your posture convey 
an impression of mental and physical alertness? It can be improved by 
all free-standing work, apparatus, dancing, sports, and constant effort 

outside of class. 

Prone falling. — “To be done on six counts (one count to a second). 
Count one, stoop down with knees bent and palms on floor, pointing for¬ 
ward and slightly inward, shoulder distance apart, keeping head erect. 
Count two, extend legs with a spring behind so that knees are straight and 
weight is resting on the toes and hands, keeping shoulders well forward 
over hands. Contract abdominal walls to keep from sagging. Count 
three, hold this position. Count four, hold this position. Count five, 
jump back to a squat position. Count six, stand erect. Repeat as many 
times as possible without strain. 

Fifty yard dash. — “Score depends upon the time in which the twenty- 
five yard dash is made. Games: 

Rimning relays. 

Bat baU. 

Long base. 

One old cat. 

Basketball distance throwing. — “ Stand in a circle six feet in diameter; 
make the single overarm throw. Any part of body touching outside of 
circle constitutes a foul. The ball must land in a ten-foot lane to score. 
The maximum score of three trials is the score recorded. Games: 

End ball. 

Newcomb. 

Bombardment. 

Corner ball. 

Captain ball. 

Passing relay. 
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Basketball goal throwing. — “Time limit — thirty seconds. Throw the 
first ball from the goal line, recover the ball and throw again from the spot 
where the ball is caught. If the ball goes out of bounds, bring it in and 
shoot from boundary line where ball went out. Throw as many goals 
as possible in thirty seconds. Games: 

Shooting relay. 

Twenty-one. 

Combination relay. 

Shoot and follow. 

Leg raising from hanging position. — “ From hanging position on the 
stall bars, back to the bars, palms forward and shoulder breadth apart, 
raise legs to horizontal position and lower without letting the legs drop, 
keeping knees straight. Lift and lower as many times as you can without 
strain. This will strengthen the abdominal muscles. Three times, maxi¬ 
mum. 

Tumbling. — “Tumbling gives control and poise. The following 
events are included : (1) one forward roll, (2) two forward rolls, (3) three 
forward rolls, (4) one backward roll, (5) a head stand, (6) a cart wheel. 

Forward roll. — “ From a squat position place both hands on mat close 
to toes. Lean forward throwing weight on hand and drawing the head in. 
At the same time push vigorously with both feet and turn the body com¬ 
pletely over, rolling from the shoulders to the lower back. As you turn, 
grasp the knees with the hands; then come up to an erect standing position. 

Backward roll. — “ From squat position fall backward, giving impetus 
to the roll by throwing the feet backward over the head and rolling over, 

coming to an erect standing position. 

“ Deviating to right or left in turning constitutes a foul and does not 

count any score. 

Baseball — “Ball — twelve-inch indoor baseball. Target — 

a rectangle eighteen by thirty-six inches and twenty-one inches above 
floor. Six balls to be pitched underhand. Must stand with one foot in 
contact with pitcher’s box — a line thirty-five feet from the target. 

Games: 

One old cat. 

Long ball. 

Line ball. 

Baseball relay. 

Quoits. 

Indoor baseball.” 
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CHART I 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 

Department of 

Physical Education and Hygiene for Women 

PHYSICAL EFFICIENCY TEST 


NAME 

AGE.. 


address.PHONE 


Date 


Date 


Date 


Date 


CLASS. Score 


Points Score Points Score Points Score Points 


Height — Weight 
Posture 

Baseball pitching 
Tumbling 
Rope climbing 
Bb. dist. throwing 
50 yd. dash 
Bb. goal throwing 
Prone falling 
Leg rs. fr. hang, 
pos. 


Posture project in elementary and junior high school 
grades. — The teams in one of the Oakland schools had 
made an excellent record the previous year in all events 
at the interschool track meet, except the posture parade, in 
which they took third place and thus lost the meet. The 
problem then was the need of good posture in order to make 
a good record in the next track meet. 

This school happened to be the one in which the students 
majoring in physical education at Mills College were doing 
their practice teaching. The situation offered an excellent 
opportunity for these students to promote a posture project 
and thus get experience which would be of value in later 
teaching. The introduction of the project was simplified 
by the fact that all physical education in this school is super- 
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vised by the department of physical education at Mills 
College. 

The junior high school council, augmented by faculty 
advisers from the elementary grades, were responsible for 
carrying on the month’s activities which culminated in 
National Education Week. The council members judged in 
the posture tag day, and decided on the best tag designs and 
the best composition; a good posture issue of the school 
paper was produced during this time, and final assembly 
programs were planned and carried out for the elementary 

group and for the high school group. 

It is believed that the children gained not only by the 
month’s emphasis on good posture but by the many con¬ 
comitant learnings in a project in which all the teachers co¬ 
operated to correlate it with each subject and activity.^ 

By our five points, the project tests as follows: 

1. There was a problem (1) For the older children, need 
of good posture to win the next track meet; (2) For the 
little children, giving an assembly program on Physical 
Education Day in Education Week in the college assembly 
hall. 

2. The children showed initiative in gathering data : 

а. They formulated standards for good posture. 

б. They made tags and posters which represented 

their ideas of the elements in good posture. 

c. They wrote compositions. 

d. They dramatized ideas about posture. 

e. The council judged posture and awarded tags. 

/. They managed committee work, meetings, etc. 

3. They exercised judgment in: 

o. Deciding on the best tags, posters, compositions. 

6. Judging in the Tag Day. 

^ For calendar of events, see Appendix IV, 
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4. They were in a situation where they needed to and did 
organize their data into solutions. 

5. They used their solutions: 

a. On the playground and in classrooms. 
h. In the posture parade, 
c. In the assembly program. 

The final use of the good habits formed will be in the 
track meet in the spring. 

Corrective programs for university women. — In a certain 
university four teachers gave instruction in corrective exer¬ 
cises for improvement of posture. Each instructor arranged 
her own program. Miss A gave folk dancing in her course 
for posture improvement. Miss B used formal marching 
and arm exercises. Miss C used a combination of formal gym¬ 
nastics, folk dancing, and apparatus work. Miss D em¬ 
ployed a laboratory method; each student worked on 
apparatus, mats, walking, nmning, and jumping, and 
checked off her accomplishments of skill, in this way pro¬ 
gressing as rapidly as she was able to go. Written tests 
were given for knowledge of purposes and effects of exer¬ 
cises practiced. 

Comparison of the experiences and results of the four 
programs shows clearly that Miss D’s students not only 
learned more and made more marked improvement, but 
experienced greater enjoyment and appreciation of their 
work in physical education, because their mental faculties 

were stimulated to action. 

Constructive physical education activities in an Indm 
mission school. — Mr. J. C. Pace, of the Methodist Epis¬ 
copal Mission, Muttra, India, reports an experiment in the 

boys’ middle school as follows: 

“The age of the boys ranged from ten to eighteen years. The boys in 
our charge lived m a dormitory, and were spending approximately four 


I 
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hours a day in preparation of their lessons, and about five hours in the 
classroom. The athletic program was more or less unorganized. The 
results of class work were poor and the boys seemed to have very little 

interest in anything. 

“ After a study of the situation a program was evolved. The boys were 
to spend one and one-half hours per day in the ‘ big-muscle activities, 
with a project for each class. Of the projects, poultry raising, carpentry, 
kitchen gardening, and field crops were the most attractive for the boys. 
The play program was not neglected, an hour each day being given to 
athletics. The time for preparation for class work was reduced to two and 
one-half hours. 

“We definitely planned that all the activities of the day should con¬ 
tribute to the supplying of a rich and varied experience for the boys and 
to the upbuilding of their character. It was our purpose, for example, not 
to use the boys to make gardens but to use the gardens to make boys. 

“At once we began to see interest manifested in the various activities. 
At the end of two years we found that results in the classroom had im¬ 
proved by twenty-five per cent. A large majority of the boys were really 
interested in some one of the projects. Health seemed better and the 
morale of the group had improved. One boy was asked why he had got 
so strong and looked so well, and he answered, ‘I am working now.’ In 
many instances there was an expression on the faces of the boys denoting 
that they were full of real life. One lady who was visiting our school 
remarked that this expression was characteristic of the group, and another 
visitor watching our boys about their work said, ‘Your boys seem so re¬ 
sponsible.’ Such observations only confirmed our conviction, based on 
intimate daily contact with the boys, that a program of work, play, and 
study, properly balanced and administered, will result in the development 
of desired character traits in the Indian boy.” 

DISCUSSION 

Take some one problem in each of the content units, preferably prob¬ 
lems that have arisen in your own teaching experience, and work them out 
according to a natural method. Be ready to discuss your plans fully and 
defend each step of your procedure with scientific proof. 
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CHAPTER XXI 


AN EXPERIMENTAL PROGRAM IN NATURALIZED 

ACTIVITIES 

by 

Helen Norman Smith, Assistant Professor of Physical Education, 

University of Cincinnati 

The Twenty-third District School 

For three years the department of physical education at 
the University of Cincinnati has carried on a program of 
naturalized activities among the women students of the 
university and in the first three grades of the Twenty-third 
District School, which has been used as a demonstration 
school by the College of Education for that period of time. 
Although there was tremendous opposition at first, from 
those trained almost from birth in German formalism, this 
program has gradually built up attitudes of interest, of co¬ 
operation, and of education that have converted the more 
broadminded and more intelligent thinkers. Very few 
teachers are able to experiment freely with the naturalized 
program. We at the University of Cincinnati, because of 
the broadmindedness of the faculty and the splendid co¬ 
operation of the school principals and teachers, have been 
free to experiment fully; for those who are unable to ob¬ 
tain such cooperation and for those who are still doubtful, 
I give a few statements concerning the work we have done. 
There is, to be sure, a need for standardized tests of achieve¬ 
ment values and for statistical results. The schools are 
overcrowded, and gymnasium classes are changed sometimes 
overnight in numbers and in personnel, so that it is impossible 
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as yet to obtain tabulated results. The university work 
moreover, changes monthly as it develops; and until that 
work is itself more standardized no figures may be secured. 
The results we have are our own opinions, those of observers^ 
and those of other people who are not trained in physical 
education but who realize a difference in attitude and in 
conduct, and who know that something has occurred. 

The situation. In the Twenty-third District School 

the work has been carried on in the first three grades, seven 
classes in all. The conditions are by no means ideal. At 
present the classes are overcrowded. The school has a 
small gymnasium, and a paved courtyard which is used in 
good weather. For three months during the winter the 
work of the first and second grades must be done in their 
little cottages, fifteen or twenty feet from the ma in building. 
These cottages are cramped and diflScult to work in. The 
children have two half-hour periods a week with the gymna¬ 
sium instructor, and two or three five-minute periods a day 
with the room teachers. The material consists of child 
rhythms, many of which originate with the children, dra¬ 
matic games, singing games, active and quiet games, and 
free play. The method is not that of a director and her 
class but that of a leader; and the children, through this 
leadership, develop initiative, responsibility, and coopera¬ 
tion, besides securing desirable health values. 

The classes are divided into groups with group leaders, 
and the children eventually conduct the lesson themselves 
with the mere suggestions of the teacher. With the help 
of the room teacher the lessons are planned ahead of time, 
the old games played, and new ones learned. 

The results. — On May 15, 1925, the following question¬ 
naire was given to the seven room teachers who for three 
years have watched the work develop: 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 

Department of Physical Education 
University of Cincinnati, May 15, 1925 

I. Check any of the following values which you consider the children 
have gained through the program of natural activities as con¬ 
trasted with a program of formal activities: 

Initiative Sportsmanship 

Leadership Posture and general carriage 

Response Enjoyment and interest 

Ima gination Cooperation 

Self-control 

II. Have you noticed any difference in the interest and accomplishment 
of physical education outside of the regular gymnasium periods, 
in the natural program as contrasted with the formal program ? 

III. a. Does the program of physical education correlate in any way 

with the work and play done outside of the gymnasium ? How ? 
b. Does the formal program? How? 

IV. State your personal observations and any specific examples you may 

have. 

V. Which do you think is better, the natural or the formal program ? 

The answers to these questions were as follows: 

Seven teachers checked every value in Question I. 

Question II brought these answers; 

1. " The natural program being based on the play instinct of the child, 
these activities would be carried over into his play and life outside of the 
gymnasium.” 

2. “There is more interest and accomplishment in the natural pro¬ 
gram.” 

3. “The children play their games without a suggestion from the 
teacher and seem to love doing it.” 

4. “I think the children prefer the natural program. Many are made 
to attend classes in the Turnvereins by their parents, and have expressed 
to me that they like their school work better.” 

The following are typical answers to Question III: 

1. “Language lessons grow out of discussions of work done in the 
gymnasium.” 
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2. “The natural program is often a dramatization of the language 
work, people of other lands, Dutch, Indians, etc. It correlates with 
nature study and hygiene, and creates interest in history, etc.” 

Seven teachers replied “ No ” to the second half of this 
question. 

Question IV brought some interesting statements: 

1. “While our class has not attained perfection, there seems quite an 
improvement in the class as a whole in the values checked in Question I. 
The children have a class pride and a class responsibility. In the gym¬ 
nasium I have noticed a child walk up to a wrongdoer and tell him to do 
the thing that was expected of him. Because the program is natural, the 
children are less self-conscious and are interested and happy.” 

2. “One proof of interest and enjoyment is that gymnasium shoes are 
seldom forgotten on gymnasium days. Before, we would have ten to fif¬ 
teen children sitting on the side because they had forgotten to bring their 
shoes.” 

3. “No child wants to miss ‘gym.’ There has been growth in power to 
inhibit unsocial impulses and in judging fairly his own and others’ work. 
The need for formulating certain rules of conduct and the need for obedi¬ 
ence to them has become evident.” 

“ Listening, playing fair, helping others (including the teacher) to have 
a good time, bring their own reward.” 

4. “It has been my experience that all children trained under the for¬ 
mal method lose the ability for leadership. Likewise there is very little 
chance for them to use their imagination, and through continuous disuse 
they lose this power entirely. How tiresome life is for those without 
imagination; therefore let us give our children this training!” 

Seven teachers answered Question V in favor of the natural 
program. 

These answers supplement many similar statements made 
to us during the past three years. These teachers have seen 
the formal program thoroughly worked out, and have seen 
the natural program for only three years. Dr. Louis M. 
Schiel, principal of the Twenty-third District School, writes 

as follows: 
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“There is no doubt in my mind that the free activities in physical educa¬ 
tion will develop initiative and alertness, will produce quickened circula¬ 
tion and respiration, will increase waste and stimulate metabolism. This, 
however, presupposes a teacher or teachers capable of controlling the class 
and the work properly. 

“ I am not able to say that this free activity has any advantages over the 
formal gymnastics in developing lung power, weight, and growth, but the 
work which children do that results in pleasurable sensations seems of 
greater value physically and psychologically than work imposed arbitra¬ 
rily, and unsuited to the needs of the children.” 

In the above Dr. Schiel makes perhaps the most perti¬ 
nent remark concerning the naturalized program, the ques¬ 
tion of properly educated teachers. No longer will physical 
education accept the poorly trained man or woman, who 
perhaps abuses the King’s English, who has no social grace 
and, in fact, no education; but a higher type of individual 
will be demanded, capable of molding the minds and bodies 
of children, capable of educating. 

Before we leave the subject of school children, there is 
one more point to be added. We found one situation in 
which natural activities could not be used to advantage. 
That was in a class of subnormal children. Their minds 
were incapable of grasping these activities, their bodies too 
uncoordinated. They could, however, automatically follow 
formal gymnastics. 

The University of Cincinnati 

Reorganization of physical education classes. — In the 
university we deal with girls who have come from the here¬ 
tofore formal program of the Cincinnati public schools. 
They enter with a hatred of gymnasium work that is diffi¬ 
cult to overcome. In 1922 the students were thrust into 
any gymnasium class at any time when they had two free 
periods; and we received excuse after excuse from gymna- 
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sium. Then we reorganized. The first two weeks of the year 
were given over to physical examinations, and with these as 
a basis, the student was classified in one of the following: 

Class A: Physically fit for any elective course. The 
student may elect: 

Athletics Natural dancing 

Games and natural gymnastics Folk dancing and clogging 

Swimming 

Class B: Physical defect which may be corrected. The 
student assigned to Personal gymnastic group. 

Class C: Physically unfit for any gymnastic work, thy¬ 
roid cases, etc. The student assigned to Resting group; 
required to lie down in resting room for regular gym¬ 
nasium periods. 

All students unless excused by the University physician 
must pass certain tests in swimming before they obtain 
their degrees. These tests are simple but contain the rudi¬ 
ments of swimming and life saving. 

Each girl has three health conferences a year, and follow-up 
work is done in health, nutrition, overwork, etc. 

As a result of this reorganization there are some interesting 
figures in the number of girls who failed in gymnasium work 

in a period of four years. 


1921-1922 

Enrolled 

Failed 

1st semester 

340 

65 

2d semester 

281 

151 

1922-1923 

1st semester 

338 

73 

2d semester 

277 

no 

1923-1924 

1st semester 

335 

29 

2d semester 

279 

76 
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1924-1925 

1st semester 
2d semester 


Enrolled 

331 

322 


Failed 

25 

63 


Growth of interest. — There has gro'^ up a tremendous 
interest in the work, a spirit of cooperation ; and interesting 
to note here, too, is the fact that while the classes mathletics 
are still the largest, the classes in natural dancmg have in¬ 
creased in far greater proportion. In the fall of 1922, there 
were nine students majoring in physical education, required 
to take the class which met once a week. This year, 1925- 
1926, there are four sections meeting twice a week, and the 
Dance Club, an activity of the Woman’s Athletic Association, 
meeting once a week, with a total in all of one hundred and 

forty girls. 

Miss Josephine P. Simrall, dean of women at the Univer¬ 
sity of Cincinnati, who has been most helpful and most 
cooperative, and has been the one who has perhaps been 
able to see most clearly any benefits resulting from this 

work says: 


“I should like to talk at length of the girls who have ‘found’ them¬ 
selves in the department. Take-for instance, a homely, awk¬ 

ward girl I used to consider her when she first entered the University. 
It has been a joy to see how under your work she has ‘shaped up.’ She is 
a stunning girl today, slender, lovely in her supple grace and quick, effective 
movements. 

“ Of course there are any number of these individual cases upon which 
one might comment, but the really big thing is the change in attitude of 
the whole body of women students toward the physical education work. 
They used to hate it so, the old formal gymnastics, and I dreaded from 
year to year the constant complaints of girls who wouldn’t report, wouldn’t 
take the required exercise, wouldn’t do this, that, or the other. It grew 
wearisome. Now it is hard to persuade the students even to lighten their 
work in this department. It is one of their joys, their most vivid inter¬ 
ests, and they give themselves to it whole-heartedly. It is no longer a 
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compulsory course but an eagerly embraced opportunity for fun, for sport 

or group life and activities. It has seemed like a miracle to one harassed 
dean of women. 

“ The group training, practice in leadership and team play, and the 
opportunity which the work now offers for individual development along 
the lines both of health and of efficiency are all invaluable to our women. 

“ The interest in out-of-door sports and the qualities of good sportsman¬ 
ship which the department develops, promise well for the future life and 
interests of the women of our city.’' 

Athletics for all. — The development in athletics has been 
as marked. It has centered around the much discussed 
question of varsity teams. In 1922-1923 there was no 
Woman’s Athletic Association; there was a committee of 
five which governed all. There was a varsity basketball 
team with ten scheduled games; swimming was carried on 
half-heartedly with two or three interested girls. That 
year there was an average of eight girls a day for basketball 
practice. In 1923-1924, the varsity basketball was cut to 
five games a year with protests from the students. Class 
teams were formed. There was an average of forty girls 
a day out for practice; swimming began to pick up, as well 
as baseball. At the end of this year the Woman’s Athletic 
Association was formed, with the ideals and standards of the 
National Amateur Athletic Federation behind it. A new 
slogan was adopted, “ Athletics for All,” and a point system 
established whereby a student, in order to obtain her “ C ” 
letter, must make one thousand points in four years. Here¬ 
tofore, only the six girls who played on the varsity basketball 
team were able to receive letters. In 1924-1925 the name 
“ varsity ” was abolished; and after all the interclass, 
intersorority, and internonsorority games were played, an 
honorary team was chosen to play two outside games. This 
year there was an average of seventy-five girls playing 
basketball. Swimming meets were held with as many as 
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thirty and forty girls taking part; hockey commenced; a 
rifle team started; baseball flourished and track. The 
result was a firm spirit of cooperation, loyalty, and good 
sportsmanship, as well as the desirable fact that there was 

really “Athletics for all and not for a few.” 

Conference on girl£ athletics. — On November 21,1925, the 
Woman’s Athletic Association held a conference on girls’ 
athletics, at the University of Cincinnati under the direction 
and supervision of Miss Helen L. Coops, acting director of 
physical education. To this conference were invited all the 
high school principals, all coaches and instructors in physical 
education in the state of Ohio, and those from the nearer 
cities of Kentucky and Indiana. The object was to replace 
the ideals and standards of the old athletic training by those 
of modem athletic education. The following resolutions 
were passed by some three hundred delegates, and are defi¬ 
nitely being acted upon: 

1. That a system of athletics for all is a good thing from the standpoint 
of health and education, if it is supervised, 

2. That girls should always have women coaches. If this is absolutely 
impossible, the man should have special training in physical education, and 
there should be a woman assisting him who is in close touch with the girls. 

3. That boys’ rules are harmful for girls and should never be used. 

4. That girls participating in athletic competition should always have 
a medical examination. The examination of the N. A. A. F. might be 
useful. AH are at least willing to experiment with it. 

5. That the group go on record as opposing all interscholastic athletic 
competition. 

6. That each one present engage in a personal publicity campaign to 
further the policies adopted at this conference. That he also cooperate 
with groups selected at this time to work for a public sentiment that will 
back such athletic ruling as that which the National Amateur Athletic 
Federation is working on. 

7. That a state high school association be formed as soon as possible 
in Ohio. 
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This conference marks one of the greatest advances m the 
program of naturalized activities in this part of the country. 
A direct result was a meeting of the Woman’s Athletic Asso¬ 
ciation at the University of Cincinnati at which there was a 
unanimous vote to abolish all intercollegiate competition 
and varsity or honorary teams. It marks the cooperation 
of the high schools and the university, the development of 
the game in the play spirit, not the do-or-die contest to win, 
and above all the teaching of certain health values that will 
carry over into later life and satisfy. 

Physical education, not physical training. — We have 
cast aside physical training and the statements that go with 
it. In the paper pubhshed by the Newport Gymnastic 
Union, for example, appeared an article written by a teacher 
of physical education in a neighboring high school in Cincin¬ 
nati. It described an exhibition given by the Newport 
Gynmastic Union, and certain dances performed. In com¬ 
menting upon one dance done by a group of boys he wrote: 

“This work-out was appreciated not only by the audience but by the 
boys, whose excessive perspiration testified the beneficial influence of such 
exercises.” 

And a few paragraphs further on this appeared: 

“The Russian folk dance, ‘Hopak,’ by the girls created great admira¬ 
tion. It was beautiful activity of great physiological value.” 

The comment indicates no interest in anything beyond 
physical exercise and the benefits of perspiration. The 
advocates of the natural program are interested in educa¬ 
tional values, in getting from a folk dance manners, customs, 
history, folk music, and the inspiration back of it. A folk 
dance is a natural spontaneous activity coming from the peo¬ 
ple, of the people ; similarly all activities should be natural 

and spontaneous, teaching the better and more efficient way 
to live. 



CHAPTER XXII 


ADAPTABILITY OF NATURALIZED MATERIAL FOR 

SCHOOLROOM USE 

“ But if man sees the way and does not go; if he has found a principle 
and does not follow it — what shall we say of that ? If that occurs, then 
life is broken in two.” Alex.\nder Meiklejohn. 

Those who consider it impossible or impracticable to use 
naturalized activities under present school conditions, and 
especially in the restricted space of the ordinary schoolroom, 
do not fully appreciate the possibilities of the natural gym¬ 
nastic program. 

It is true that naturalized physical education activities 
are more readily and satisfactorily adapted to a general 
school program of the newer type, where the pupils are en¬ 
couraged really to think for themselves, to exert initiative, 
and to do things in much of the spirit of the project method; 
yet, under conditions which usually obtain in schools, even 
with very restricted space between and around the desks, 
teachers could escape largely or entirely from formal gym¬ 
nastics in the schoolrooms, if they really understood the 
fundamental nature and needs of the children and the possi¬ 
bility of meeting these needs by the intelligent selection and 
adaptation of available activities to actual local conditions. 
This transition from the formal, mechanical, and often 
meaningless, gymnastic drills of the past — and of the fre¬ 
quent present — to a more meaningful and rational activity 
program in physical education will occur slowly in some 
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places, if at all; in other schools this change takes place with 
startling and gratifying rapidity. The trial or adoption of 
naturahzed activities awaits the approval and authorization 
of the school superintendent or principal, but such approval 
depends of course very largely upon the ability of grade 
teachers, physical education teachers in the elementary 
schools, and special teachers of physical education in the 
high schools to understand and carry out natural programs. 
Much study and patient experimenting will be needed before 
adequate activity programs are found for schools of various 
types, but the same thing is true of all subjects in the cur¬ 
riculum. For practical illustrations of the preceding state¬ 
ments and claims, the following lists of naturalized materials 
are submitted, from which the authors confidently believe 
that successful selections and adaptations may be made by 
pupils and teachers, even for most of the crowded classrooms. 
These lists, of course, are not complete but are included here 
to furnish concrete suggestions for teachers who have the 
desire and the will to try out a progressive program. 

Key to Sources 

B — Bancroft — Games for the Playground, Home, School, 

and Gymnasium. 

Be — Bentley — Song Plays. 

C — Crawford — Rhythms of Childhood. 

E — Elsom and Trilling — Social Games and Group Dances. 
El — Elmore — A Practical Handbook of Games. 

P — Pearl and Brown — Health by Stunts. 

E — Reilly — New Rational Athletics for Boys and Girls. 

S _ Skarstrom and Halsey — Schoolroom Gymnastic Lessons. 
Sm — Smith — Games and Recreational Method. 
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GRADES I-n 


Games: 

1. Cat and rat (B). 

2. Cat and mice (B). 

3. Follow the leader (B). 

4. Squirrel in trees (B). 

5. Stoop tag (B). 

6. Crossing the brook (B). 

7. Changing seats (B). 

8. Automobile race (El). 

9. Bean bag board (B). 

10. Drop the handkerchief (B). 

11. Fox and squirrel (B). 

12. Teacher and class — bean bags 

(El). 

13. Red light (El). 

14. Railroad train (El). 

15. Bag pile (El). 

Daily life and social motive activities: 

1. Construction play with big blocks 

and building boards. 

2. Planning and practicing activities 

to be carried out on Saturda}^ 
or after school excursions. 

3. Duties at school involving health¬ 

ful motor action. 


Dramatic expression: 

1. Did you ever see a lassie ? (B). 

2. Looby Loo (B). 

3. Mulberry bush (B). 

4. Oats, peas, beans (B). 

5. London bridge (B). 

6. The leaves are green (B). 

7. Briar rosebud (C). 

8. The bear (Be). 

9. The frog (Be). 

10. Indians (Be). 

11. The seesaw (Be), 

12. The train is going by (C). 

13. Swinging in the swing (E). 

14. Hickory, dickory, dock (E). 

15. Natural movements with or with¬ 

out music, skipping, running, 
leaping, galloping horses, ele^ 
phants, ducks. 

16. Story plays (S): 

The iceman. 

Haying. 

Wind in the wood. 

Columbus discovers America, 
Hallowe’en. 

How the animals get ready for 
winter. 

Indian braves. 

Indian squaws. 

Jack Frost. 

Night before Christmas. 

The grocer. 

The storm. 

Peter Rabbit. 

Circus. 
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GBADES m-IV 


Games: 

1. Bean bag circle toss (B). 

2. Draw a bucket of water (B). 

3. Have you seen my sheep? (B). 

4. Hopping relay race (B). 

5. I say stoop (B). 

6. Line ball (B). 

7. Up and down relay (El). 

8. Bean bag box (B). 

9. Follow the leader (B). 

10. Line zigzag (B). 

11. Old man tag (B). 

12. Tag the wall relay (B). 

13. All up relay (El). 

14. Arch ball (B). 

15. Corner spry (El). 

16. Vaulting seats (B). 


Daily life and social motive activities: 

1. Construction play. 

2. Planning and practicing activities 

to be carried out on Saturday 
and after school excursions. 

3. Duties at school involving health¬ 

ful motor action. 

Dramatic expression: 

1. Natural rhythms to music. 

2. Dramatizing stories. 

3. Children originate and teach story 

plays. 

Stunts: 

Great variety and easily made into 
races (P). 


GRADES V-VI 


Games; 

1. Blackboard relay (B). 

2. Dumb-bell tag (B). 

3. Over and under relay (B). 

4. Schoolroom dodge ball (B). 

5. Jump the bean bag (B). 

6. Last man (B). 

7. Passing race (B). 

8. Toss ball (B). 

9. Desk relay (B). 

10. Vaulting relay (B). 

11. Potato race (B). 

12. Obstacle race (P). 

13. Crab walk race (B). 

14. Wheelbarrow race (P). 

15. Chin the bar relay (R). 

(Every schoolroom should have 

a bar in the doorway.) 

16. Rabbit race (Sm). 


Daily life and social motive activities: 

1. Construction play. 

2. Planning and practicing activities 

to be carried out on Saturdays 
and after school excursions. 

3. Duties at school involving health¬ 

ful motor action. 

Dramatic expression: 

1. Natural rhythms to music. 

2. Clogging. 

3. Going to Jerusalem (B). 

4. Dramatizing stories. 

Natural gymnastics if needed by the 
children to improve their skill in 
games played outside the school. 
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GRADES Vll-Vin 

I Daily life and social motive activities: 


Games: 

1. Push ball relay (El). 

2. Keep moving (B). 

3. Last man (B). 

4. Bend and stretch relay (El). 

5. Dead ball (B), 

6. Schoolroom volley ball (B). 

7. Overtake (El). 

8. Pinch-0 (El). 

9. Schoolroom captain ball (B). 

10. Rescue relay (El). 

11. Jump rope relay (El). 

12. Potato shuttle relay (B). 

13. Shuttle relay (El). 

14. Over and under relay (El), 

15. Indian club race (El). 


1. Construction play. 

2. Planning and practicing activities 

to be carried out on Saturdays or 
after school excursions. 

3. Duties at school involving health¬ 

ful motor action. 

Dramatic expression: 

1. Natural rhythms (girls). 

2. Clogging (boys and girls). 

3. Going to Jerusalem (B). 

4. Dramatization. 

Natural gymnastics if needed by the 
children to improve their skill in 
games played outside of school. 



CHAPTER XXIII 


THE TEACHER OF A NATURALIZED PROGRAM OF PHYSICAL 

EDUCATION 

“To be vigorous in mind and body, and yet gentle in spirit and manners; 
To give as much determination, and get as much satisfaction, in mental as 
in motor activities; 

To be, in thought and action, independent, courageous and self-confident; 

and even more, considerate, unselfish, and helpful to others; 

To be loyal and true to one’s associates and team-mates; and at the same 
time to be just, impartial, and generous to one’s competitors and 
opponents; 

To give the best of oneself to the world and thus to get the highest satis¬ 
faction for oneself: 

These are ambitions and goals of effort and achievement which I commend 
to my professional students and friends.” Thomas D, Wood. 

“ The success or failure of the work of a teacher is deter¬ 
mined by the changes which are brought to pass in the chil¬ 
dren who are being taught.” ^ 

Personal Qualities 

The person who teaches the natural program of physical 
education successfully must have, in general, the same per- 
sonal qualities that make an excellent teacher in any field; 
the special demand of this program is for training and ability 
to apply sound educational principles in terms of physical 
education teaching procedure. We use more frequently the 
pronoun “ she ” in speaking of the teacher because a large 

t Strayer, G. D., and Norsworthy, N., How to Teach, p. 6. 
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majority of the teachers of physical education are women | 
but the discussion applies to the men in this field as well. 

Personality. — The personal qualities of a satisfactory 
teacher have been presented and elaborated in many texts, so 
that no discussion of them will be attempted here ; however, 
it is well to list some of them so that we may have them in 
mind before entering upon the important topic of the neces¬ 
sary or desirable training of the teacher. First is that 
very inclusive term, personality — so difficult to define, 
but so essential in a good teacher. It is made up of, or 
at least includes, enthusiasm, sympathy, fine bearing, 
good taste, forcefulness, poise, self-control, and an even 
disposition. 

Health. — Second comes health, which so strongly affects 
the individual personality. Vigorous health is vital to suc¬ 
cess in any field, but especially so in that of physical educa¬ 
tion, partly as an example to the children, an important 
consideration, but also as a necessary condition of the indi¬ 
vidual, that she may be mentally normal and have physical 
vigor for the strenuous task of teaching. It is more impor¬ 
tant for the teacher to practice good health habits than to 
have and depend upon native health and robustness. Some 
of the best teachers are those who demonstrate in their own 
living the carrying out of the essential health habits. 


The teacher in this field, if imbued with desirable motives, 
quite independently of abundance of physical vigor, may 
exemplify in person and conduct a fine quality of health of 
body, mind, and character, so that in high measure the direct 
and the more subtle and valuable influences of personal as¬ 
sociation of teacher with pupils may be assured. 

Ideals. In the third place come ideals. The teacner in 
this field must have high personal ideals which function in 
her own life, and also idealism in her profession as she par- 
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ticipates in the work of educating children and youth. The 
aims and objectives of a natural program are not sordid or 
materialistic in any sense; they partake of the very essence 
of idealism. The teacher then must be inspired with these 
high aims, in order to carry out the difficult task of making 
them a part of the citizens of this democracy. She must 
further have a sense of the ideals and etiquette of her pro¬ 
fession — loyalty to institution and colleagues; cooperation 
and helpfulness; expression of individualistic tendencies 
through the group and for the good of the group rather than 
at the expense of the group. 

Mental power and keenness. — Fourth come mental 
power and keenness. These are essential for the success of 
the teacher in a natural program, for upon them will depend 
her ability to apply the dynamic method in big brain-muscle 
activities. She will have to guide the child’s interest in the 
selection of problems and situations. She must guide him 
away from poor choices in action, and help him (in such a way 
that he is unconscious of any superimposed direction) to 
substitute the socially desirable for the undesirable activities 
and experiences. She will further have to see to it that the 
desired reactions are made satisfying in these situations 
which have grown out of the child’s interests. The teacher 
must help the child solve his problems; that is, she must be 
able to think and study in this field and to guide the child 
in so doing. She will need imagination to see where projects 
may develop and where correlation may be made with other 
school subjects and situations. She must be versatile and 
able to adapt and adjust herself and the program to the needs 
growing out of the child’s activity. Very essential is the 
presence, in the teacher of the natural program, of the quality 
of open-mindedness, which permits growth and readjustment 
to new needs and new knowledge. 
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The temper of Montaigne. — The fifth quality suggested 
for the teacher of the new physical education is a temper 
favorable to a high morale. The temper attributed to Mon¬ 
taigne and described by a prominent reviewer may well be 
commended for the teacher: “a mood blended of many 
elements — of self-respect and sensitive respect for others; 
of pride in the intellect and ultimate intellectual humility; of 
gayety in manner and fundamental seriousness of heart; 
of speculative openness and curiosity and practical modera¬ 
tion and conservatism; of alert responsiveness to pleasure 
and clear recognition of duty;” in brief, “ a sweet reason¬ 
ableness ” in a personality, in which the “ force of individual 
motives and ideas has been subdued ” and rendered socially 
gracious and professionally effective. 

Training 

Cultural background. — It is essential not only that the 
teacher in physical education be as well trained as possible 
in the theory and skills of her own special field but that she 
have a broad academic and cultural background as well. 
There has been a great deal of discussion recently regarding 
the values of a college education and the actual gain from 
four years of higher education. It is a short enough period, 
surely, in which to look thoughtfully into all fields of knowl¬ 
edge. About all that can be accomplished is to gain a view, 
a general appreciation of the fields of learning; to get some 
realization of what there is to investigate; and to acquire 
some understanding of the use of tools by which investiga¬ 
tion is made, such as libraries, apparatus, and laboratories. 
It is prayerfully hoped by most educators, we believe, that 
beyond this the student will gain a possessing desire to in¬ 
vestigate further as long as he lives in one or more of these 
fields into which he has had a brief glimpse; for instance, in 
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history or English literature. Life thus is truly enriched 
by education, and means of growth is furnished for its en¬ 
tirety. One further gain is hoped from these four years and 
that is that students may acquire to some extent the scien¬ 
tific mind, may learn to discriminate between truth and un¬ 
truth, so that they may be forever free from the claims of 
quacks and those who preach half truths and lies, whether 
in science, religion, medicine, psychology, or government. 

The academic degree. — Ideally, the teacher should, 
before specializing in physical education, take a bachelor’s 
degree in a college or university where one’s viewpoint may 
be broadened in all fields of learning, where contacts with 
persons of the same age may give valuable social experience, 
and where contact with the faculty and college community 
may enrich mental interests. Dean Russell says: 


“If there ever was a time when teachers could rest content with what 
some textbook or treatise contained, that time is passed. The teacher of 
tomorrow needs not only a scholarly grasp of his subject beyond the reach 
of his students, but he needs also the ability to pick and choose from the 
whole range of his knowledge that which will best serve his purposes in 
teaching. In addition to the best that his academic training has given 
him, he needs preeminently that special training which should enable him 
to select the materials best fitted to the abilities of his students at any 
particular stage of advancement. And the more profound his academic 
scholarship, the greater the need of his specialized knowledge.” ‘ 


Its material value. — There are many arguments for a 
college or university course with a degree at the end, beyond 
those already given; however, there are two which are of 
major importance. Besides enriching the individual life 
itself and its contacts, a college degree gives a desirable 
standing in the teaching profession. Many city school 
systems will not appoint teachers who have not received at 

> Rasscll, J. E,. -Recent Advances in the Professional Training of Teachers," Teachm 
College Rccordt June, 1925. 
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least the first college degree; increasingly a master’s degree 
is being recognized as desirable or necessary for the best 
positions in all subjects of instruction in high schools, col¬ 
leges, and teacher-training institutions; and the salary and 
standing of the teacher are gauged according to the academic 
work she has done and continues to do through summer 
school courses and similar opportunities for professional 
study. Unless there is decided economic pressure and 
necessity for earning within a shorter time, investment in a 
college degree pays in the teaching profession. 

Its value in project teaching. — A broad academic education 
is also made essential for those who teach the natural pro¬ 
gram of physical education by the fact that project teaching, 
such as is done in this field, requires constant correlation 
with the other school subjects. One author observed a class 
at the Horace Mann School in New York City working on the 
project of an overnight trip. The home economics class 
was working out the menus to be cooked on the trip; the 
mathematics class on problems of weight of dunnage, cost of 
food material, rates of walking, mileage, etc. Now, the 
physical education teacher who took that class on its trip 
had to know the caloric values of the food taken, ways of 
cooking it, problems of mileage, botany, astronomy, wood¬ 
craft, physics, chemistry, physiology, anatomy, hygiene, 
philosophy, psychology, history, geology, and the rest. If 
she did not possess this wide range of knowledge, the rich 
educative possibilities of such a situation were reduced in 
direct ratio to her background plus her ability to stimulate 
the interest of the children to investigation. The ideal 
person in such a situation is not one who pours out knowl¬ 
edge upon the children, but one who has such stores of infor¬ 
mation that she can see the interesting possibilities in situa¬ 
tions as they arise and give these cues to the children, thus 
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stimulating them to work out each problem arising from 
each situation as it presents itself. 

Professional training. — After her four-year college course, 
the teacher is ready to begin her intensive professional tram- 
ing, which is of a specialized nature. The teacher of a natu¬ 
ralized program in physical education should be thoroughly 


aims and objectives m her own 


know 


about to teach; and she should without fail have mastered 
the broad and subtle technique of the natural program. The 
teacher will have to know general game theory, and besides 
that the detailed theory and organization of numerous spe¬ 
cific games which she uses in her program. She needs to 
know the detail of the individual play of positions in highly 
organized team games, so that she can guide the child in the 
understanding and practice of the elements, or natural 
gymnastics. In hockey, for instance, she must know the 
special and general function of center forward, left wing, 
right fullback, etc.; and for success she must be able not 
only to teach or coach games, but to referee them with skill 
and fairness, so that the right responses are made satisfying 
to the children taking part. 


Experience 

To a teacher in any field, experience is of great value, 
especially if she is of the type which has the mental qualities 
demanded in this field, for she will then be able to interpret 
her experience fully and thus grow into greater insight, skill, 

and power. 

Variety of experience. — Variety of experience is always 
of value, through teaching in elementary grades, junior high 
school, senior high school, normal school, and college. Ex¬ 
perience in playground supervision or in industrial recrea- 
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tion is also valuable. Each experience has its particular 
value as it gives contact with different types and age groups. 

Continuity in a position. — To encourage the young 
teacher who has little experience, and to discourage her from 
drifting from one position to another with the idea of getting 
wider experience, it may be helpful to state that excellent 
training and genuine enthusiasm very often make the young, 
inexperienced teacher a very valuable asset to a school. She 
herself will find, however, that after a year or two of consecu¬ 
tive teaching in the same position, her ability and therefore 
her value are much increased from the greater understanding 
and proficiency that come with experience. It is unwise for 
the young teacher to drift. Many educators agree that a 
young teacher has not earned her salary unless she stays at 
least two years in one place. This is a proof of the value 
of experience to teachers. It is recognized that in her first 
year she is getting an understanding of the problems and 
in the second year she may apply this understanding. 

Seriousness of the teacher’s responsibility. — With ex¬ 
perience comes the ever growing realization of the serious¬ 
ness of the responsibility resting upon teachers. They 
are truly molding human lives and are as truly responsible 
for the results. A former president of the National Educa¬ 
tion Association, Olive M. Jones, said: “ I am a teacher, 
I am proud of my job. I believe it to be a God-given op¬ 
portunity. I know that the teacher is the guiding influence 
of future Americans.” ^ 

It seems worth while to include here the resolutions of a 

group of directors of physical education for women, most 

of whom are training teachers of physical education. This 

group assuredly feels the responsibility of leadership in such 
a field. 


1 Jones, O. M., Extract from an address at Teachers College, November 18, 1924. 
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RESOLUTIONS OF THE WESTERN SOCIETY OF COLLEGE DIRECTORS OF 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 

1. Whereas, the true task of the educator is to kindle life and to de¬ 
velop the capacity for joy, 

Be it resolved, tha\ workers in physical education shall use these 
higher objectives as criteria for their accomplishment. 

2. Whereas, education to be effective must be a unified process. 

Be it resolved, 

a. That workers in the profession of physical education shall avoid 

the mere teaching of activities, but shall use those activities 
as a part of their equipment of tools for development of the 
capacities and pwwers of human beings; and 

b. That members of physical education departments shall make 

a definite effort to interpret their objectives and methods for 
securing those objectives to their respective college admin¬ 
istrations and faculties. 

3. Whereas, college students of the present will inevitably be a strong 
influence in the shaping of educative policies of the future, we recommend 

а. That the objectives and meaning of the physical education 

program be made clear to them through lectures and other 
means; and 

б. That the experience of students in their physical education 

activities be made so valuable to them that they will desire 
a continuance and development of these experiences for the 
succeeding generations. 

4. Whereas, there is a new awakening in the field of education to the 
old classical ideals of physical education and the fine arts; and 

^Vliereas, certain principles in the fine arts have definite applica¬ 
tion to a program of physical education. 

Be it resolved, that as much as possible be made of such principles 

as form, color, rhythm, and harmony in physical education facilities and 
activities, and that in every other possible way the fine arts shall be made a 

handmaiden to physical education. 

5. Whereas, modern civilization is becoming constantly and increas¬ 
ingly more complex, with correspondingly increasing strains and drains 

upon the nervous system, ^ 

Be it resolved, that workers in physical education cooperate with 

other health agencies to create a protective environment around every chUd 

which will make possible the fullest and freest growth and development. 
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6. Whereas, there exists at present inadequate knowledge of the 
capacities of the growing child, 

We recommend that study be made of such capacities wherever 

opportunities can be created. • • a 

7. Whereas, the development of the highest ideals in athletics in Amer¬ 
ica is hindered and vitiated by the great evil of bad newspaper pub- 

licity, 

Be it resolved, that workers in the profession of physical education 
do everything in their power to substitute by good publicity, true standards 
for false, and that they take aggressive action in keeping ahead of news¬ 
papers with desirable forms of publicity. 

8. Whereas, the greatest undeveloped resource of the American people 
today is their leisure time, which has increasingly been made possible by 

changing economic conditions ; and 

Whereas, this leisure time is being exploited and turned to person¬ 
ally and socially destructive and degenerating uses through certain com¬ 
mercialized forms of recreation; and 

Whereas, the possibilities for personal development during this 

leisure time are very great. 

Be it resolved, that workers in physical education do everything in 
their power to educate the public concerning the worthy use of leisure 
time through constructive forms of recreation and other means, and to 
secure the provision of opportunities for such worthy use of leisure for 
every man, woman, and child. 

9. Whereas, certain grave problems are involved in the question of 
international athletic competition for women. 

We recommend that a study of the situation be carried on, and 
that members of the physical education profession be on the alert 

а. To prevent the evil of athletic competition which inevitably 

creeps in, unless forestalled; and 

б. To develop standards of wide participation and play for play’s 

sake. 

10. Whereas, there is a deeper conviction today than ever before of 
the importance of good posture to health and well being. 

Be it resolved, that workers in physical education should use every 
means at their command to develop standards and habits of good posture. 

11. Whereas, the science of nutrition must be understood by workers 
in physical education, and its principles applied by every individual, 
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We recommend 

a. That a course in nutrition be included in the training of every 

prospective instructor of physical education, and 

b. That instruction in the principles of nutrition be a part of the 

education of every child. 

12. Whereas, corrective work is often rendered entirely futile by being 
limited to certain brief periods of class work, we recommend that emphasis 
be given to the importance of making it a twenty-four hour, seven-day 
program. 

13. Whereas, there is a great waste of human effort and a distinct 
harm to the development of true standards in physical education hy the 
entrance of unqualified persons to the profession; and 

Whereas, there is a very great need for workers of native ability 
and specialized training, 

Be it resolved, that studies be promoted to determine methods for 
the proper selection of students to enter the profession of physical educa¬ 
tion. 


AprU 9, 1925 


DISCUSSION 


Discuss each of the points in the directors’ conference resolutions, show¬ 
ing the means and methods to be used in their accomplishment. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

THE TEACHER AND THE AIMS 


“The physical educator in actual charge of children is responsible for 
more than bodily welfare and is accordingly morally bound to seek more 
than mere physical welfare objectives. His secondary attention at least 
must be given to objectives lying outside the distinctive field of physical 
education.” William Heard Kilpatrick. 


The chief ah 


aking healthy citizens. — The essence 


of learning is to act, to respond to situations which present 
themselves; as so tersely expressed by Kilpatrick; “ The 
child learns his responses.” The function of the teacher is 
to educate the child; to see that the desired learning becomes 
a part of the individual so that he can and does use this 
learning. More specifically the function of the teacher is 
to help the child, to see to it that, so far as may be possible, 
the child responds in desirable ways and learns desirable 
responses in the situations that arise. The special function 
of the physical education teacher is to help pupils learn 
desirable responses which are in varying degrees mental, so¬ 
cial, moral, and physical, through big brain-muscle activities. 


If this teacher is presenting a naturalized program, she 
teaches big brain-muscle activities with certain general aims 
and specific objectives always in view. She is educating 
for worthy citizenship. She must see that normal growth 
and development of muscular and nervous systems with 
corresponding increase in organic power and vitality are 
being promoted, and thus assure the strengthening of the 
fundamental sources of health. She must be sure that an 
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increasingly more social individual, who has also better 
methods of thinking, is being developed by this activity. 

Ideals of the National Amateur Athletic Association.— 
The most skilled leadership is needed to accomplish such 
aims. The practical purpose of promoting sound social edu¬ 
cation and of buildiug desirable character through games 
meets many obstacles. The deplorable commercialism often 
prominent in college athletics, and even extending down 
into high school athletics, does not favor the formation of 
character-making response-bonds. The playing to the 
spectator who has paid to see the game, the pressure to 
win exerted by school officers and alunmi, violent excitement 
and emotionalism are all elements in sports which militate 
against a wholesome and sound educational program. It 
is increasingly apparent that the leaders in sports must have 
clear understanding about the educational aims and ends 
of such activity and must make it their responsibility to 
interpret such aims to the school and to the public. The 
National Amateur Athletic Federation for several years 
has been working to establish high ideals and standards in 
sports for boys and men. The Women’s Division, formed 
in 1923 , is doing a splendid piece of work to keep the 
harmful element out of girls’ sports. These four aims of 
this group show the type of ideals in sports which they are 

promoting; 


1. “To promote programs of physical activities for all members of 
given social groups rather than for a limited number chosen for their 

physical powers. _ f 

2. “To protect athletics from exploitations for the enjoyment of the 

spectator or for the athletic reputation or commercial advantage of any 
institution or organization. 

3. “To stress enjoyment of the sport and development of sportsman¬ 
ship, and to minimize the emphasis placed on individual accomplishments 

and winning of championships. 
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4. “To eliminate types and systems of competition which put the 
emphasis on individual accomplishment and winning rather than upon 
stressing the enjoyment of the sport and the development of sportsman¬ 
ship among the many.” 

The effect of sports on character. — The teacher must 
realize that big brain-muscle activities are the natural means 
of education for the child. By this means he learns the social 
or nonsocial, or sometimes antisocial, responses which affect 
his whole life, present and future. The child does not play 
hockey, basketball, or football when he is an adult; there¬ 
fore, the great educative function of sports lies in its charac¬ 
ter training, which is the element which functions in adult 
life. Percy Hughes of Lehigh University in an article on 
“ Emotionality in Athletics ” says: 

“ The true sportsman meets the real crisis of physical attack and men¬ 
ace with calm; we train the mass of our students to manufacture crises 
out of trivialities and to make hysteria their normal reaction — In fact, 
it makes them easy victims of mob frenzy, of imperialism and revolution. 
Tendencies to emotional excess that need repression it renders habitual; 
it jades the appetite for wholesome and constructive exercise of mind and 
body. 

“ I am speaking here of sport as it appears in our educational institutions 
and as a recognized part of our educational curriculum.” * 

This is the black side of our problem. The part that 
fine sportsmanship has had in the training of English charac¬ 
ter and ideals is encouraging proof to us that the problem can 
be successfully met by education. 

Dr. Keene of Pennsylvania, at the meeting of state direc¬ 
tors of physical education called by the United States Bureau 
of Education in January, 1924, included in his report this 
constructive suggestion: 

“. . . I may state that in Pennsylvania the forenoon is devoted to 
school subjects and the afternoon to physical education activities. In 

* Hughes, P., Kmotionality in Athletics,** AfneTican Physical EducoXion Keview^ June. 1023. 
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one Pennsylvania county, in the afternoon the pupils go over to neighbor¬ 
ing communities and play two soccer games, one for girls and one for boys 
have dinner there as guests of the home team, and in the evening a debate 
takes place between the two schools.” 

The influence of the leader. — The problem is one of leader¬ 
ship. Dr. Williams says: 

“It is not too much to say, therefore, that from the standpoint of 
possible influence on character formation in the players on athletic teams, 
an athletic coach should be chosen with more care than a professor of 
philosophy, ethics, or social science.” * 

The effort of the teacher of physical education should 
therefore be exerted toward making healthy, socially-minded 
individuals through participation in situations which give 
abundant opportunity for big brain-muscle activity. The 
problem of the teacher is to secure, if possible, conditions and 
influences insuring to the child satisfying opportunities to 
act at the time, but of such a nature that he continues to use 
them and develops a lasting desire for healthful activity 
at each period of his life. She must further see to it that 
this activity is not motivated entirely by the idea of pleasure 
for self; children need to be doing useful, service-giving 
tasks. The teacher must aim continually to put the 
social-service motive into every activity in which children 

participate. 

Summary of teacher aims. — To sum up, the aims and 

objectives of the teacher of naturalized physical education, 

should include prominently the following: 

1. To understand pupils collectively and mdividually; 

to understand their physical, mental, social, and moral ca¬ 
pacities, needs, and hmitations with reference to the most 
effective adaptation of a physical education program to them. 

«WilliamB, J. F., “Education of the Emotions," Teachers ColUge Record, May, 1920. 
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2. To appreciate intelligently and sympathetically the 
various aims consciously held by the pupils in relation to 
physical education, and to help the pupils in all possible and 

reasonable ways to achieve these aims. 

3. To secure for the pupils in the schools the most favor¬ 
able and abundant environments, opportunities, and facili¬ 
ties for physical education in outdoor life; in playgrounds, 
athletic fields, gymnasiums, swimming pools, and, when 
better facilities are not available, the best use of the school¬ 
room. 

r 

The opportunities most to be desired for physical education 
are always out of doors, and the facilities for this form of 
education should include, whenever possible, opportunities 
for excursions, camping, nature craft, gardening, farming, 
trail making, and other types of robust, outdoor, useful ac¬ 
tivities. 

4. To help the pupils in every possible way (unconsciously 
for the most part, so far as the pupils are concerned) to attain 
the physiological and hygienic benefits which are essential 
by-products of a satisfactory program of physical education. 
Prominent among these benefits are : 

o. Health and vitality necessary for the individual 
and the race. 

h. Good posture and bearing. 

c. Preservation and improvement of all the functions 

of the body. 

d. Development of agility, quickness, strength, en¬ 

durance and all other physical qualities desirable 

for the pupil at the time and for the individual 
in later life. 

5. To help boys and girls, while working out their own 
appropriate aims and ambitions in activities of physical edu¬ 
cation, to achieve in the fullest possible measure: 
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a. Such mental benefits as attention, concentration 
of effort, will power, coordination of action, 
persistence, initiative, resourcefulness. 
h. Such social benefits as fellowship, followership, 
leadership, fair play, group loyalty. 
c. Such moral benefits as: courage, honor, sportsman¬ 
ship, self-sacrifice. 


Summary of pupil aims. — The teacher must understand 
the objectives of physical education as they occur in the 
minds of her pupils. They include the following; 

1. To satisfy the natural instincts and wholesome im¬ 
pulses and desires of boys and girls for play, games, walking, 
running, climbing, and swunming, and for all forms of health¬ 
ful, robust, vigorous action (outdoors whenever possible). 

2. To solve the problems and to work out the projects — 
intellectual, social, moral, and physical — which pupils 
wish naturally and logically to work out through the activ¬ 


ities which belong to physical education. 

^ ^ • 1 


feelings 


to children and youth which belong to the field of dramatic 
action and which may be expressed in large movements by 
dancing, pantomime, drama, pageant, and festival. 

4 To experience the satisfaction of adventure m 
wholesome, robust bodily action; to taste the pleasure of 
strenuous combat in fair contest; to strive for the joy of m- 
tory with the chance of defeat; to acquire sportsmanship, 
to follow as well as to lead; to win membership on the 
team ”; and to achieve leadership m the games, competi¬ 
tions, and projects of various kinds which are d—ed 
by the instincts, by imitation or creative effort, and by the 

social life and environment of the young. _. 

skfii, power, better posture and bearing, and other worthy 
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results of effort and improvement, which boys and girls 
appreciate as desirable or necessary means for the more 
satisfactory reahzation of their own larger aims and ambi¬ 
tions . 

DISCUSSION 

1. Discuss the opportunity and responsibility of the teacher of physical 
education for bringing her pupils to an appreciation of, and a striving for, 
ideals of worthy living and their realization in action. Give definite ways 

by which the teacher may realize this aim. 

2. To what extent has the teacher responsibility for interpreting the 
aims and objectives of physical education to the pupils, the school staff, 
the school board, the parents, the community? Work out concrete ways 
in which she might do this. 
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CHAPTER XXV 


THE TEACHER AND THE NATURALIZED METHOD 

“You want to put yourself into people; they touch other people; 
these, others still, and so you go on working forever.” 

Alice Freeman Palmer. 


Knowledge of Theory and Practice in General 

Education 


Since the naturalized program is the application of modern, 
accepted theories of general education to the field of physical 
education, it is very essential that the teacher of such a 
program should have an intelligent grasp of the available 
material in the field of general education. 

Formal vs. modern procedure. — The modem teacher is 
teaching the child, not a set system. She is occupied with 
the formation of the desirable response-bonds. Former so- 
called educational procedure, no longer acceptable, went 
through steps in about this order: 

1. Adults examined adult life. 

2. They picked out the things children should know. 

3. These were given to the child in systematized logical 

form. 

4. He was called upon to give these back in the same set 


form. 

5. These were stored away and supposed to appear for 
use in later life. 

Modern education follows this order: 

1. The child is put in a situation which is an appropriate one 

to satisfy his natural and desirable tendencies and instincts. 
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2. Problems arise because of some lack of skill, knowledge, 
or habit. 

3. The child gathers data to solve these problems, putting 
initiative, selection, organization, adaptation, and judgment 
into his study of these obstacles to his progress. 

4. New knowledge, skill, habits result in the final solu¬ 
tion. The activity goes on with satisfaction and the child 
has gained genuine results of learning which will function 
in the present and future. 


Psychological problems 


edification of original nature. 


The second method is the natural method in educating 
the child. The teacher must learn from modem educational 
theory that her first problem is to modify original nature. 
Thorndike says: 


“Human welfare required that some original tendencies be cherished, 
that some be redirected or modified, and that others be eliminated out¬ 
right.” 1 


He goes on to say that the instincts which have the most 
worth are the more general, more intellectual, and more 
modem. It is important to develop the secondary connec¬ 
tions so that the more primitive and direct connections will 
be modified. These secondary connections permit the 
individual to respond to ideals and higher interests more 
easily than he could were the responses controlled by the 
direct connections. To give a very simple example of this 
principle, which is part of almost every reaction of the civil¬ 
ized adult: a boy wants a baseball bat belonging to another 
boy. His direct original response would be to take what 
he wants. However, ever since infancy all the influences 
which have been brought to bear upon him have worked 
toward modifying that direct response, so that the secondary 
connections made by parental trainmg, the school the 

I ^ 

^ Thorndike, E. L., Educational Psychology, I, chap, 17, 
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church, and other influences come into operation, and he 
refrains from stealing the bat. Modern education makes 
use of the laws of learning in dealing with these tendencies, 
and modification takes place by use or disuse, by satisfac¬ 
tions or punishments, or by substitution. The approach 
is psychological rather than logical; it grows from the 
immediate interests and environment of the child and is the 
natural method of learning. 

Individual differences. — The natural method also takes 
into consideration individual differences. In this connec¬ 
tion physical education has received tremendous help from 
the general educational field. A natural method gives each 
child the chance and incentive to work to the maximum of 
his capacity. 

The necessity for skillful technique in natural activities. — 

The training of the teacher in the technique of the units 
of content of a natural program is, needless to say, essential. 
The acquisition of specialized knowledge or technique and 
skill in games and sports and natural dancing is imperative 
in a natural program because of the special demands of its 
method. The teacher must always keep in mind also the 
social qualities which must be developed if such activity 
is to be justified in education. Naturalized physical edu¬ 
cation must have adequate, wise leadership if it is to be 
successful. This leadership must be skilled in the methods 
of teaching game forms, in guidance in acquiring skill in 
these forms, and in organization so that incentives are pres¬ 
ent ; all children must participate and must have advice 

and guidance during activity. 

The project method. — The training in method of leader¬ 
ship in a natural program involves teaching the project or 
problem approach to activity material. The teacher has 
to learn not to dominate the child, but to guide him through 
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his interests, to approach his problems in this field with a 
problem-solving attitude. The day of democracy in educa¬ 
tion has come; the teacher must realize that she cannot 
truly teach the child by superimposing her ideas upon him. 
She is doing real teaching only when she brings out and de¬ 
velops the child’s power to discover and express real ideas. 
It is perfectly possible to teach natural activities in a formal 
way. Hence it is of first importance that the teacher be well 
versed in a natural method of presenting naturalized subject 
matter. For example, a teacher might give elements of 
soccer to the members of a class who were not playing the 
game of soccer, and who did not even know the game. Such 
movements would have little more meaning and interest for 
the child than a formal day’s order. Dictating everj'^ step 
in a game or in the formulation of practice elements, to chil¬ 
dren who can and should think them out in detail if they are 
to be really educational, is a formal method. It is not con¬ 
sistent with a natural method to count one-two-three-four 
in a formal method for exercises when the rhythm should be 
timed like that used in the game form. 

The necessity for a new conception of class work. — The 
method which a teacher of this program must learn and use 
is that of activity growing from a felt problem or situation 
in which she guides the child to a satisfactory solution by 
letting him find new facts and materials, organize them, 
weigh their relative values, and try out the final solutions. 
This child thus goes to a higher plane as a self-directing 
individual. This method has been used always by the best 
teachers. Father Jahn in Germany, leading the boys out 
to a hillside on Saturday afternoons for games, stunts, and 
stories, all of which brought out their own creative and con¬ 
structive abilities by actual use, gives us an early picture of 
a successful, natural method of teaching physical education. 
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Such a procedure puts upon the teacher the necessity of an 
entirely new conception of what a good lesson should look 
like. The neat rows of children, all working in unison to 
brisk command, must be given up for a grouping and action 
consistent with the nature of the child. Game groupmg 
and squad grouping illustrate this difference. Laughing 
and exclamations of enthusiasm occur but the procedure is 
not less ejfficient than the old formal way; in fact, it is more 
so from the point of real learning. The children come to 
attention when the leader requires it, because they have rea¬ 
soned out and recognize the necessity for this. A class which 
has no response to leadership is adjudged just as poor m a 
natural program as in a formal. 

Self-control and order in the natural program. — Many 
attempts at programs of physical education are being ad¬ 
versely criticized by school officials and teachers because 
pupils make so much noise, are so boisterous, and seem less 
disciplined and obedient than under the formal program. 
The authors of this book believe that in many instances 

these criticisms are justified. 

Children have inherent right to free and full activity with 
joy and merriment; but excitement, confusion, and much 
noise detract as genuinely, if not so consciously, from the 
skill and satisfaction of children and youth as from the 
comfort of their elders. A naturalized program, which does 
not practically contribute to better self-control of the indi¬ 
vidual and the group and to better social order and sensible 
discipline than are produced by a formal program, must be 
considered partly or largely to have failed. 

Adaptation of Theory to Specific Situations 

With such a method in use a prearranged pattern cannot 
be put in the teacher’s hands. She cannot be a blind follower 
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of routine. She must be versatile enough to adapt the ma¬ 
terial and method to the situation. Do not get the notion 
which is often given of the natural method, that if the 
children do not provide ideas or do any thinking, nothing 
happens. This is a great error. The teacher’s effort is 
continually to lead the children in activities which bring 
growth. She must suit her method to the group. If she 
has a group whose members have no initiative and who 
have never developed independent action and thought, 
she should begin on their level; she presents problems, 
stimulates their interest, and finally guides them into 
an independent method of their own. This method 
reaches all the way from the teacher’s doing the en¬ 
tire thinking and motivating to the other extreme, where 
she acts as guide and chairman, keeping the class re¬ 
minded of its main objectives. The way Dr. F. W. Mc- 

Murry judges a teacher is by what the children are 
doing. 

General method in all imits of content. — The general 
method used in the different units of content has been in¬ 
dicated in the previous chapter. It is a method which leads 
the child into thinking in terms of physical education ac¬ 
tivity. In all the units of a naturalized program the situa¬ 
tion in which the child is interested presents a problem; he 
solves it by getting more information or more skill, by 
weighing his ideas and information and organizing them 
as is shoym in natural gymnastic procedure, and finally by 
testing his solution in use. The teacher must be a skilled 

leader and teacher in order to carry out successfully such a 
method. 

Method in activities of daily life. — The natural activi¬ 
ties of daily life, as walking and the like, should be taught 
not separately but in the game and dance units. They 
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should not be overlooked; the child should be aware of 
definite standards for these bodily controls, and should see 
their connection with the larger units of action of which 
they are parts and to which they are necessary. 

Method in camping and scouting. — To discuss in detail 
the teacher’s method in camping, scouting, swimming and 
the other elements included in this first unit would be a 
useless repetition of material available in specialized sources 
and programs of these subjects. The emphasis here must 
be on warning the teacher who presents any of these pro¬ 
grams that she is working with naturalized material of the 
most important and valuable type. Her responsibility is 
to use a natural method in her leadership, so that the maxi¬ 
mum rather than any less benefit may accrue to the child. 
Only half of the task has been accomplished when the choice 
between natural and formal types of material is made in 
favor of the natural. The other necessary half is teaching 
the natural material in a natural, not a formal, way. This 
means the application of the project method, or at least the 
functional, dynamic method of teaching the naturalized 


units 


The 


physical education material. 

Method in game, athletic, and self-testing-- 

teacher’s method in the game, athletic, and self-testing units 
(units two, three, six) should conform to the standard already 
set; activities first grow from the child’s interests and needs 
and must be part of the situation in which he is hvmg. They 
must contribute to his physical growth but, more than tha , 
the leader must see that they contribute to his mental, social, 
and moral life as well. This involves the natural m^hod 
of approach to subject matter, explained m Chapter XiX 
• This criterion holds true also for unit eight, recreation for 
adults, but offers a situation in which such rules are less 
liable to be violated, since adult recreation always arises 
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from the individual’s interests and needs, and presents an 
engrossing situation in which, if successful, he engages to the 
exclusion of worries and thoughts of his work occupations. 
The adult, intent upon golf, goes through the same feeling 
of need, followed by gathering data, organizing and weighing 
it, and trying out his solutions, as the child learning soccer. 
He analyzes his needs, he devises natural gymnastics, and 
he drills himself in these until he can drive a straight ball, 
putt accurately, or lift and measure a mashie shot to his 
satisfaction. He acquires or may acquire certain moral and 
social values of good sportsmanship by coming up against real 
problems with his fellow golf players. He, like the child, 
learns by doing. 

Method in dramatic expression. — Much the same general 
process is followed in the specific method used in teaching 
unit four. The teacher of natural dancing asks the students 
to listen to the music. They judge whether it is heavy or 
light and consider what one could do to it. Let us say she 
is teaching the “ playing ball ” rhythm. The children 
decide they can play games to the music; one suggests ball. 
Each then .listens again and decides what he could do in 
ball playing to each phrase of music. They try it out and 
further discuss the elements involved. They finally work 
out the dance in the manner most satisfactory to them, 
working with the idea of playing ball as the basis for their 
responses. The truly educational value of dramatics and 
pageants can be obtained only when the children are 
allowed to think out the ideas and necessary steps for their 
production and expression. Dramatic activities provide an 

excellent source for projects in which various valuable learn¬ 
ings are possible. 

Method in social service activities. — The teacher’s duty 
in relation to unit five is to provide situations in which chil- 
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dren may feel an occasion or responsibility for service to 
others, and then the teacher must secure opportunity for 
them to express their feelings with resultant satisfactions; 
further, her duty is to guide the activities so that the “ case 
group ” needs will be met as nearly as she can predict them. 
She must develop out-of-door hobbies. The only way to 
do so is by providing out-of-door activities, hiking trips, 
camping and the like, and making them so enjoyable to 
the children that they repeat them over and over until 
there is a demand for them within the individual, which 
will not be denied. Hiking is a particularly valuable 
activity to the teacher, as it presents a simple problem in 
organization and has valuable concomitant activities and 
benefits. 

Method in corrective exercises. — Corrective work should 


be taught in a natural method as far as possible even in indi¬ 
vidual instruction, the interest of the child being stimulated 
to correct the defect. The exercises themselves must usually 
be formal, but in some cases may be worked into game forms, 
as the bean bag games used in foot correction, and the 
marble-carry relay with the toes of one foot holding the 
marble, etc. Where the problem of large numbers must 
be met, a diagnosis of each case can be made and like 
cases treated in groups, but such treatment is never wholly 
satisfactory for individual results. Posture gained by mass 
posture drills can be far surpassed in results by creating an 
ideal of good posture in the group and by supplying incen¬ 
tives to spur the children on toward the ideal. The example 
of the boys who had to improve their track meet record, 
given in Chapter XX, illustrates a valuable means of 
providing incentives for gaining and maintaining good 

posture. 
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Organization 

(rThe teacher’s need of organizing ability. — Organization 
presents very important problems to a teacher in a natural 
program. She must first plan the time and arrange the 
facilities available in order further to organize the children 
and their activities. Her aim must be to have every child 
classified in interest groups, participating in an activity, 
this activity to be of a natural type, given out of doors. A 
teacher without ability to organize cannot successfully 
carry out a natural program. If she is to have every child 
taking part in activity, to provide incentives and to meet 
the ideal time requirement for big brain-muscle activity, she 
must develop a careful plan of organization. She must 
also be well trained in the method of conducting meets, 
tournaments, play days, etc., as well as in the ways of classi¬ 
fying and scoring the contestants who take part. 

Suggestions for organization. — For the organization of 
time, space, activities, and the children themselves so that 
a natural program may go on, the following suggestions are 
given; 

1. Time given to naturalized physical education activities: 

а. Instructional period during school hours (which 

leads to play and practice in these activities 
during play periods). 

б. Play periods — out-of-school time: before and after 

school, noons, and recesses. 

2. Space given to naturalized activities: 

а. Gymnasium only as an emergency play space. 

б. The free use with as much supervision as possible 

of the school yards. 

c. Freer use of the whole school plant as a community 
center for recreation. 
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“ Since adequate outdoor space is the first essential for a suitable pro¬ 
gram in physical education, the steady increase in the area of high school 
grounds in California indicates the public recognition of physical educa¬ 
tion as a necessary part of the high school curriculum.” ^ 

3. Organization of children: 

a. Classification: 

(1) Into age and interest groups. 

(2) For individual, remedial work. 

(3) For teams — age, height, weight. 

h. Grouping: 

(1) Squads with squad leaders. 

(2) Teams with captains. 

(3) Clubs. 

4. Organization of activities: 

a. Choice of the units of a natural program. 

h. Teaching the units in instructional period. 

c. Discussion of the elements of the activity being 

taught. 

d. Provision for practice of these in the out-of-school 

periods in contest forms. 

e. Achievement records or score charts devised and 

kept. 

The organization of time. — How do such criteria affect 
the problem under consideration, the teacher and the method 
of organizing activity? Simply in that they set a standard 
to guide the teacher in procedure. As she considers first 
the organization of time given to physical education activity, 
she knows that a satisfactory standard is from three to four 
hours daily for elementary grade children, two to three for 
high school age and one to two for college age. Many 
teachers must conform to state law or other time require¬ 
ment which regulates the instructional period. It is essen- 

> Stol.. H. R.. New, Letter No. 6. California State Board of Education. May. 1925. 
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tial that the teacher shall so organize her teaching that a 
high grade of instruction is provided in this limited time, 
so that in all the play periods out of schooltime, the children 
will practice these activities which have been learned or 
partly learned in school. This is the only assurance she 
can have that the child will get the proper amount of activity 
for normal growth. The schooltime period, then, is the one 
for teaching activities. The other periods are those in which 
the teacher gives supervision, seeing that every child, so far 
as possible, is in a group taking part in activity which meets 
his interests and growth needs. Good supervision of ac¬ 
tivities means organization of squad leaders or pupil leaders 
who will help with the activity groups, so that every pupil 
has a satisfactory chance to express himself. Successful 
supervision by the teacher either in the school program or 
after school means the maximum opportunity for children 
to act individually and in groups with self-control and self¬ 
guidance, and with suggestions and guidance given in tactful 
and acceptable ways by the one who supervises. 

The organization of play space. — The organization of 
space for play is essential to a natural program. Lack of 
space is often the excuse given by school officials for con- 
tmuing the use of formal activities. It is indeed true that 
a natural program cannot be fully and successfully conducted 
where adequate space is not available. This fundamental 
necessity of adequate space is one of the powerful arguments 
for the natural program of physical education. It should 
not be necessary here to develop any extensive brief in sup¬ 
port of the fundamental right of children to opportunity and 
space to play in order to realize normal growth. A fair 
education is not being given the child under circumstances 
that provide only for invented, artificial movements as a 
substitute for what the child needs, which is play. There- 
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fore, if a program is presented in which no makeshifts or 
unfair substitutes are possible, play space must and will be 
provided. 

The school yards. — The school yards should be open for 
play with supervision at all out-of-school times; recess, 
noons, before and after school, Saturdays, and hoUdays. 
In congested cities these yards should be lighted and open 
for use in the early evening. The school 
available for community use out of schooltime. 

The gymnasium. — The gymnasium in a natural program 
is used only as an emergency space. Many teachers have 
made such strenuous efforts to get adequate equipment and 
have been so impressed with elaborate apparatus that they 
consider it essential to have a fine gymnasium in order to 
teach a satisfactory physical education. Play equipment, 
play space, and outdoor space and facilities for big construc¬ 
tive activities are the essential elements in a natural program. 
The ideal equipment would always include a swimming 
pool, for in such a program water activities hold a very 
important place. 

The classification of children. — In the organization of the 
children for activity, several points need the attention of 
the teacher of physical education. The first problem is 
classification so that each child will be enabled to participate 
fully in the program of activities appropriate to his needs and 
interests and will have the chance to compete with others of 
approximately the same ability. It is desirable to have boys 
and girls above the fifth grade taking part in competitive 

group athletics of the intramural type. 

Grade; interest-age. — The school makes the first classi¬ 
fication, that of grade, which also normally serves as an 
interest-age classification. There is a much wider variation 
of weight and height among boys of the same age than there 


building should be 
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is among girls; hence the age classification is more satis¬ 
factory when used with the latter. An age classification 
which has been found satisfactory is: (1) girls under twelve; 
(2) girls under fourteen; (3) girls under seventeen; (4) girls 

under twenty-one. 

Weight — The weight classification is a very easy means 
of grouping children for teams. If several scales are availa¬ 
ble, the task is much easier. Each scale can be set at one of 
the classification weights, so that if a child steps on a scale 
set at seventy pounds and finds that he is too heavy for that, 
he can step on the next, and thus readjustment of the scales 
for each child is not necessary. A much used classification 
is: (1) sixty to eighty pounds, (2) eighty to ninety-five 
pounds, (3) ninety-five to one hundred ten pounds, (4) one 
hundred ten to one hundred twenty-five pounds, and 

(5) over one hundred twenty-five pounds. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory method is the combination 
of age, grade, height, and weight. F. D. Reilly of Public 
School No. 33, New York City, has worked out such a scale. 
It is described in his book. New Rational Athletics for Boys 
and Girls. The Oakland public schools use this type of scale 
but in revised form (charts 3 and 4). Dr. Frederick Rand 
Rogers describes a physical-strength basis for an athletic 
classification in his dissertation entitled Physical Capacity 
Tests in the Administration of Physical Education. 

Corrective work. — All children should be given physical 
examinations to determine their fitness for participation in 
activities and to classify them for corrective work if this is 
needed. The special remedial work may be such that the 
child can take no part in regular activity. The desirable 
condition, of course, is found when such special work does 
not exclude the child entirely from the activities in which his 
interests are centered. 
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OAKLAND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 

Supplement to Bulletin §2 — 1921 

Subject : Classification of Pupils for Athletic Competition 

To Princi^ls and Physical Education Teachers of 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th Grades and 
Playground Directors: 

REVISED BOYS' CHART 


Expo¬ 

nent 

Grade 

Aqe 

Yrs. Mos. 

Height 

Inches 

Weight 

Pounds 

Expo¬ 

nent 

Sum of 
Exponents 

Classes 



Below 

Below 

Below 




1 

4 A 

9-6 

50 

61 

1 





9-6 


61- 




2 

4B 

9-11 

50 

64 

2 

1 

1 

1 




10-0 


65- 


19 and 


3 

5 A 

10-5 

51 

67 

3 

Below 

A 



10-6 

52- 

68- 




4 

5B 

10-11 

53 

70 

4 





11-0 


71- 


20-26 


5 

6A 

11-5 

54 

75 

5 

Inch 

B 



11-6 

55- 

76- 




6 

6B 

11-11 

56 

80 

6 





12-0 

57- 

81- 


27-31 


7 

7 A 

12-5 

58 

85 

7 

Inch 

C 



12-6 


86- 




8 

7B 

12-11 

59 

89 

8 





13-0 

60- 

90- 


32-37 


9 

8A 

13-5 

61 

94 

9 

Inch 

D 



13-6 


95- 

1 

1 



10 

8B 

13-11 

62 

100 

10 





14-0 


101- 


38-45 


11 

9 A 

14-5 

63 

106 

11 

Inch 

E 



14-6 


107- 




12 

9B 

14-11 

64 

112 

12 





15-0 


113- 




13 

10 A 

15-5 

56 

117 

13 

46-53 

F 



15-6 


118- 


Inch 


14 

10 B 

15-11 

66 

122 

14 





16-0 


123- 


54 and 


15 

11 A 

16-5 


127 

15 

over 

G 



16-6 


128- 




16 

11 B 

16-11 

67 

130 

16 





17-0 


131- 




17 

12 A 

17-5 

— 

133 

17 





17-6 


134- 




18 

12 B 

17-11 

68 

135 

18 





18-0 


136- 




19 


18-5 

— 

138 

19 





18-6 


139- 




20 


18-11 

69 

141 

20 





19-0 

over 

over 




21 


and over 

69 

141 

21 




Example: 


8 


Boy in grade 7 B.Exponent for grade is. ^ 

Ako 13 years 2 months.Exponent for age is . ^ 

Height 59 inches.Exponent for height is. 

Weight 95 pounds.Exponent for weight is... 

Sum of exponents.Class D 35 

APPRO\^D: j^Y 3^ Nash 

Fred M. Hunter Director of Phyeical Educ(U\bn 

SuptfinUndeni of Schools uirecwr w x w 
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OAKLAND PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


Bulletin H 

Subject : Classification of Pupils for Athletic Competition 


July 17, 1922 


To Principals and Physical Education Teachers of 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th Grades and 
Playground Directors: 

REVISED GIRLS^ CHART 


Expo¬ 

nent 

Grade 

Age 

Yrs. Mos. 

Height 

Inches 

Weight 

Pounds 

Expo¬ 

nent 

Sum of 
Exponents 



Below 

Below 

Below 



1 

4 A 

9-6 

50 

61 

1 




9-6 


61- 


19 and 

2 

4B 

9-11 

50 

64 

2 

Below 



10-0 


65 



3 

5A 

10-5 

51 

67 

3 




10-6 

52- 

68- 



4 

5B 

10-11 

53 

70 

4 

20-26 



11-0 


71- 


Incl. 

5 

6 A 

11-5 

54 

75 

5 




11-6 

55- 

76- 



6 

6B 

i 

11-11 

56 

80 

6 



1 

12-0 

57- 

81- 



7 

7 A 

12-5 

58 

85 

7 




12-6 


86- 



8 

7B 

12-11 

59 

89 

8 

27-31 



13-0 

60- 

90- 


Inch 

9 

8A 

13-5 

61 

94 

9 




13-6 


95- 



10 

8B 

13-11 

62 

100 

10 




14-0 


101- 



11 

9 A 

14-5 

— 

105 

11 

32-37 



14-6 


106- 


Inch 

12 

9B 

14-11 

— 

110 

12 




15-0 


111- 



13 

10 A 

15-5 

63 

113 

13 

38^5 



15-6 


114- 


Inch 

14 

10 B 

15-11 

— 

115 

14 




16-6 


116- 



15 

11 A 

16-5 


117- 

15 

46-53 



16-6 


118- 


Incl. 

16 

11 B 

16-11 

64 

119 

16 




17-0 


120- 


54 and 

17 

12 A 

17-5 


121 

17 

over 



17-6 

Over 

Over 



18 

12 B 

17-11 

! 64 

1 

112 

1 

18 



Classes 


B 


D 


E 


Example: Girl in grade 7 B.Exponent for grade is. 8 

Age 12 years 2 months.Exponent for age is. !!!!!!!!!!.*!.!! 7 

Height 60 inches.Exponent for height is. !.*.*!!!!!. 9 

W eight 110 pounds.Exponent for weight is. !!!!!!!! 12 

Sum of exponents.Class *‘D** "36 

APPROVED: 

Fred M. Hunter 3 Nash 

Supenntendent of Schoob Director of Physical Education 
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It will be found quite frequently, even when individual 
corrective exercises are needed, that the pupil may with 
safety and benefit take at least some of the milder activities 
with the regular class in games, in dances, and especially in 
swimming. Such participation in the more natural and 
interesting activities will usually minimize in the child, or 
save him largely from, the sense of abnormality or mferiority 
which even a remediable defect is likely to foster. Such a 
pupil should be encouraged to feel that he is a member of 
the regular class or group, taking some individual exercises; 
rather than a handicapped or defective pupil allowed to 
take some regular activity. 

Provision for individual differences. — Some provision 
should be made for the superior, normal, and retarded chil¬ 
dren in schools where there is no segregation of such groups. 
Perhaps the best way to do this is to give the superior chil¬ 
dren extra stunts and problems to work out so that their 
interest and energy are fully stimulated by an enriched 
curriculum. A naturalized program is especially adaptable 
to this need in that there is provision for initiative in the 
project method. The same attainment should not be 
expected from the retarded group, but all should work on 

the same problems and projects. 

The organization of clubs, teams, and squads. — Having 
been classified, the children must be organized so that all 
may participate. This is done by the squad, team, or club 
method. The school athletic club or association, as a smgle 
factor or as a member of an interschool athletic league or 
association, may be very useful in organization. Adult 
leadership or guidance is very important if such associations 
are to be successful. Detroit has a system in which each 
school elects a school captain; each room elects a room 
lieutenant and appoints squad leaders. Once a month a 
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captain meeting is held to instruct the boys in the activities 
of the program for the coming month. These captains then 
teach the stunts and athletic events to the groups in the 
school, who practice them under the squad leaders. 

A school athletic club. — It is a good plan for the school to 
form an athletic club, with a council made up of the prin¬ 
cipal of the school, the teacher of physical education, the 
class captains, and the squad leaders. This group works out 
a general scheme for activity, which, of course, correlates 
with an interschool plan if there is such organization. The 
picked school team competing against another single team 
is no longer defensible. To be acceptable in an educational 
program, athletic competition must be of the intramural type 
and must be so organized that every child is on a team and gets 
a chance to compete against a team of the same classification. 

The organization of activities; selection. — In the or¬ 
ganization of the activities the first step is the choice of activ¬ 
ities. In a naturalized prograni this choice would be made 
from the seven units of content justified by the underlying 
theory of the natural movement in physical education. The 
choosing of activities, or curriculum making, is a very im¬ 
portant element in the success of a program. It cannot be 
done by hit-or-miss methods, but must be scientifically 
determined by the needs of the group to be taught, and by 
the aims and objectives set up by the naturalized program. 
The use of the project method means that only the general 
elements can be determined and that such elements must 
become a part of the child’s experience through the situa¬ 
tions which develop out of his environment and in which 
he reacts. The making of a curriculum in a naturalized 
program is fully discussed in Chapter XIII. 

The teaching of activities. — After the activities are se¬ 
lected, they are taught in the instructional period. The 
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correctness of the choice of material and the soundness of the 
method of teaching are proved by the children’s interest in 
the activities out of schooltime. A natural method is 
utilized in the teaching of these activities, which includes 
discussion of the elements, and practice of these in contest 
forms as a means of improvement for the child. 

Scoring. — The scoring of activities should be so con¬ 
ducted as to insure every individual some feeling of success 
and to make improvement and effort more sought after than 
accomplishment and skill. The scoring should be such that 
the individual’s achievement is important not in itself but 
only as it helps the score of the group to which the individual 
belongs. The score should lay stress on good sportsmanship 
and on the variety of activities participated in. In order 
to emphasize group activity, in which the individual works 
for his team or club rather than for himself, as much group 
athletics and group scoring as possible should be used. In 
such a scheme at least eighty per cent of the group must 
compete. The group scores are obtained by dividing the 
sum of the individual records by the number of members 
who competed. 

Scoring charts which are available are; 

1. George W. Sellars — The Universal Athletic Scoring 

Chart (fifty cents a set; from Play Equipment Co., 
Wenatchee, Washington) scores a large number of 
track and field events — must be modified for chil¬ 
dren under sixteen. 

2. Scoring table for athletic events for children of gram¬ 

mar and high school grades, worked out by Dr. 
John Brown, Jr., in the New York State Course of 

Study. 

3. Decathlon Scoring Charts — devised by Clark W. 

Hetherington (available for two dollars from the 
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American Physical Education Association, Spring- 
field, Mass.). 

4. Boys’ Merit System and Girls’ Honor Point System 

used by the Detroit Recreation Commission 
tries to score sportsmanship. 

5. Parks and Recreation, April, 1921, — article by V. K. 

Brown describing a system used in the South 
Park Playground in Chicago where sportsmanship 
was scored. 

6. Recreative Athletics, newly revised edition (available 

for sixty cents from the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America) — gives a very useful list 
of activities which can be used for group scoring. 

DISCUSSION 

Describe any “case group” you choose, preferably one you know, and 
list the activities that might grow up during one week under your leader¬ 
ship. Show in detail the method you would use in teaching the group 
that week. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 


THE SUPERVISOR OF A NATURALIZED PROGRAM 

“A king in ancient Sparta being asked what boys should learn in school 
answered, ‘ I suppose what, being men, they shall do.’ Now science has 
come to confirm the native sense of the old Spartan: we know that chil¬ 
dren must be educated for what they are going to do — not for vague general 
ends, nor for a type of life that has passed away.” Edwakd 0. Sisson. 

Criteria for judging instruction. — Teaching a naturalized 
program is a large responsibility, and requires a high degree 
of skill. Supervising such teaching obviously must require 
even greater skill and wisdom. In some of the books which 
discuss the problems of supervision, lists of tests or criteria 
are available, some of which give fifty or more points for the 
supervisor to observe, check, and leave with suggestions 
for the bewildered teacher to ponder over. In the modem 
project method of teaching, the order of observation is some¬ 
what reversed. The supervisor judges the teacher’s skill 
and success in applying principles and theory, not by directly 
observing the teacher but primarily by observing the children 
and noting what they are doing. It is not necessary for the 
supervisor to check five or six points for or agamst the 
teacher’s professional personality. If this or that quality 
is present or lacking, the fact will be reflected in the actions 

of the children. ^ i • 

Since a natural method proceeds by the steps taken m t 

thinking process, is it not logical that this instruction should 
be judged by means of these same steps? The supervi- 
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sor’s card would then carry, instead of fifty items to observe 

in a lesson, only these five main points . 

1. Are the pupils motivated by a felt need? 

2. Is there pupil initiative ? 

3. Are the pupils weighing relative values? 

4. Are they organizing ideas ? 

5. Are they trying out their solutions of their problems 

by actual experience? 

The old criteria usually employed by the supervisor do not 
test a naturalized program adequately. If we accept a 
method which puts the child into situations which call for 
problem solving, when we test this method we must see 
whether the child is actually doing what we expect of him. 
If a lesson does not meet these five standards for good teach¬ 
ing, the lesson is not satisfactory from the point of view of 
general education nor from that of naturalized physical 
education. For example, the supervisor finds a class en¬ 
gaged in a series of natural gymnastic exercises which they 
have devised to help them to improve play in their basket¬ 
ball game; she stays long enough to see them follow up this 
practice with a relay involving the rapid use of the same 
needed movements; and, finally, she watches them finish 
the program by playing basketball with added satisfaction 
because of the improved skill gained from this practice. 
This supervisor can be sure that the students’ activity has 
been motivated by a felt need, the need for skill in handling 
a basketball. The first criterion is met. The students 
have discussed the problem, analyzed the needs, and de¬ 
vised their own exercises. This process takes initiative, 
judgment, and organizing ability; thus the second, third, 
and fourth criteria are met. They practice the solution 
they have devised to meet their problem and finally test 
it out in actual use in the game; and so the last criterion 
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is met. When the supervisor sees such procedure, he or she 
can be sure that there is excellent instruction, and leadership 
as a basis for this self-direction. 

The teacher should be aware of the standards by which 
the supervisor is judging her work, and she in turn should 
let the children know that good work includes purpose 
Imowledge, thinking, and doing — primary demands of daily 
life, all. The class period, whether it be English or physical 
education, should be a high point in good thinking, the 
proof of which should be the use of this thinking in out-of¬ 
school life. 

The task of the supervisor: to help. — In modern educa¬ 
tional procedure, the arrival of the supervisor is not a signal 
for the teacher to feel inferior and nervous about her work 
but is an event to be welcomed; for the supervisor is a co¬ 
worker, whom one consults when help is needed and with 
whom one exchanges ideas with profit to both teacher and 
supervisor. "Where democracy is the accepted rule in edu¬ 
cational procedure, the supervisor is as much under a test 
when she observes a lesson as is the teacher. 

Analysis of the lesson. — The teacher has a right to expect 
a clear analysis of the lesson with specific criticism and praise 
and definite suggestions of change for improvement. A 
supervisor has no right to say, “ The lesson was very good ”; 
she must point out to the teacher exactly what the good points 
were. She should never tell the teacher not to do a thing 
unless she suggests a satisfactory substitute. This analysis 
is a real test for the supervisor. In order to diagnose the 
lesson she must study the subject matter carefully, so that 
she will be better prepared to stimulate real growth and im¬ 
provement in the teacher. She must know the content of 
a naturalized program in detail, be able to see correlations 
with other subjects, and be able to see where projects natu- 
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rally grow out of the class procedure. If a supervisor does 
not know game elements, for instance, she is unable to give 
the teacher specific aid in improving her approach to natural 
gymnastics or the teaching of game skills; she does not 
see the points at which error is being made in the presenta¬ 
tion of the subject matter. She must, then, be able to see 
any failure to meet the general standards of good teaching 
and also be able to analyze the specific good or poor points in 
the teaching. For instance, if, in a lesson in which the ele¬ 
ments of volley ball are presented to a class who have never 
played volley ball, the teacher is giving instruction in the 
elements of a serve controlled by formal commands and is 
getting stiff, rapid responses quite unlike the serves used 
in the game, the supervisor must be able to see that proper 
motive is lacking, that there is no initiative on the part of 
the children, and that the other main principles are violated 
as well. Further, she must be able to supply the remedy 
for the general and specific troubles by suggesting that the 
children first be put in a game of volley ball so that they will 
experience the need for more practice and then try to solve 
the problem. She then must demonstrate to the teacher an 
acceptable natural exercise to practice the volley ball serve. 
It is not enough to tell the teacher that the procedure is 
incorrect; she must show the teacher how to correct it. 

Help in curriculum organization. — The supervisor must 
help the teacher with program making and with the method 
of organizing and putting it into effect. A naturalized 
program presents far more difficulties in supervision than a 
formal program, especially if the teachers are not skilled in 
a natural method nor informed in modern educational theory. 
The supervisor in that case must provide examples for 
observation, reading sources, demonstrations, and extra 
conferences. The supervisor must plan with the teacher 
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for a project program with social motive expressed in it. It 
must be a program of naturalized activities which correlate 
with the other school work and, as nearly as possible, must 
be planned to meet the vocational needs of the children. 
The teacher can be helped in making a survey of the com¬ 
munity group whose children she is teaching; and thus 
she can work out the probable needs of the case group in 
question as a preparation to setting up the general objectives 
toward which the activities should contribute. 

Promotion of school hygiene. — The supervisor of physical 
education has also a responsibility to the school in promotmg 
the health teaching and the hygienic factors in the school 
plant and program in case such elements are not supervised 
by the school nurse and doctor, the principal, the janitor, 

or the supervisor of health education. 

Relationship of the supervisor to the teacher. — The 
relationship of the supervisor to the teacher is an important 
problem to be faced by the supervisor, which in the past has 
often not been satisfactorily solved. The supervisor must 
not dictate but should create an atmosphere where there 
can be a free exchange of ideas. Her method must be a 
demonstration to the teachers of the way in which she ex¬ 
pects them to deal with the children. She must show skill 
in leadership in method so that the teachers will become 
more skilled in the use of method. For instance, by using 
skillful, constructive questioning, she can show the teacher 
the necessity of always having in mind the aims of the les^^. 
She might ask the teacher at the end of a lesson: What 
were your aims in this lesson ? How did you accomphsh 


them? ” 


Stimulation. — The supervisor needs to be skilled m the 
art of questioning, since it is one of the best means of demon¬ 
strating the problem to someone else. Questions shou 
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have point and motive; the use of mere fact questions should 
be avoided. The supervisor may well ask such a question 
as, “ How did you make your plan for this period of teach¬ 
ing? ” This brings the teacher’s mind directly to her 
method of procedure and to the issues involved. The ques¬ 
tion “ Did you provide for motive in your plan for today s 
lesson? ” can be answered by “ Yes ” or “ No ” and has not 
the possibilities for thought stimulation found in the other 
question. Stimulating independent reasoning is the easiest 
way to help the teacher grow without discouraging or an¬ 
tagonizing her. 

Criticism. — If the supervisor’s task is primarily that 
of stimulating and helping the teacher, she must develop a 
fine art of praise and criticism. It is always well to begin 
with praise and to be sincere and definite. “ Your method of 
leading the children to see the need of a club secretary was 
admirable,” or “ The leadership shown in helping the chil¬ 
dren to decide on the project of a community play day was 
constructively helpful.” If the supervisor is discriminating 
and definite in recognizing the praiseworthy points in the 
lesson, the teacher is more readily prepared to accept and 
respect the criticism by the supervisor of the less praise¬ 
worthy elements. It is wise, then, to work from the favor¬ 
able to the unfavorable points of the teacher’s program and 
to be specific in praise or criticism rather than to indulge 
in generalizations or to use stereotyped phrases. It is well 
to connect the details with the larger educational issues when 
possible; such praise stimulates the teacher and makes her 
feel the importance and promise of her work rather than the 
petty difficulties and discouragements. It is also well to 
spread the praise through the entire interview rather than 
to give all the good points first and to end with all the adverse 
criticism. The supervisor should try to put herself in the 
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teacher’s place as she plans her interview, and then she can 
more easily acquire a sympathetic point of view. She should 
try to lead the teacher into welcoming free discussion and 
criticism as a means of growth, and to discourage any feeling 
of offense or sensitiveness when her procedure is not ap¬ 
proved. It is sometimes necessary to teach a lesson to a 
group of experienced teachers and ask for their criticisms. 
This is a favorable method of gaining their confidence. If 
you cannot give the teacher something beyond mere praise 
and criticism, you, as a supervisor, have failed. Your duty 
is to open up to her new sources and opportunities for growth. 

Quahties needed by the supervisor are sincerity, frankness, 
and ability to avoid adverse criticism whenever possible. 
A person who enjoys picking others to pieces should not be 
in the position of a supervisor. It is often possible to make 
a plan for future effort by a genuine proposal for cooperative 
effort, such as: “I have thought of a new plan; let us see 
if we cannot put this through in the next few weeks.” 

Conferences. — There are some school systems which do 
not allow the supervisor time enough for a personal interview 
with the teacher whose work she has observed but, instead, 
provide a form which she must check and leave to show the 
teacher what is considered wrong in the lesson. It is better 
to have one conference of sufficient length with the teacher 
or group of teachers than a hundred three- or four-minute 
interviews where there is no chance for constructive and 
profitable discussion. It is desirable that the supervisor 
should take time to prepare beforehand for her interview 
with the teacher, so that she may think out the problems to 
be discussed. She may find it helpful to keep a card cata¬ 
logue recording the main points relative to each of the 
teachers whose work she observes, so that she may have 
some definite notes to direct her in her efforts to promote 

teacher growth. 
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Summary. — Briefly, the supervisor of physical education 
should: 

1. Feel responsible for the growth of the teachers whom 
she supervises. 

2. Establish cooperative relations with them. 

3. Judge them by modern standards which test what the 

children actually gain from the lesson. 

4. Allow the teachers to know what the standards are 

by which this work is being judged. 

5. See that the children know what the standards of 
good work are without ever criticizing the teacher adversely 
within hearing of students. 

6. Avoid, with all possible care, criticizmg a teacher 

adversely before fellow teachers. 

7. Be definite in praise and in criticism, and give specific 
suggestions as to change and improvement; demonstrate 
and give opportunity for observation of good teaching. 

8. Use the thought-provoking type of method with the 
teachers which she expects them to use with the children. 

9. Have conferences with the teachers after every lesson 
observed in order to give concrete help. 

10. Help the teacher make a survey of the needs of her 
group. 

11. Help her to outline a program of activities to meet 
these needs. 

12. Help her make the project approach to the activities 
so that they will be motivated for the children and grow out 
of the situations in which they are placed. 

13. Help the teacher to see the social motives in physical 
education activities, and show her how necessary it is for 
children to be doing socially useful things. 

14. Help her in problems of organizing the work with 
attention to time, squad grouping, number of children taking 
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part, special remedial work, special events, scoring, and nu¬ 
merous other problems of detail. 

15. Take the responsibility for improving the hygiene of 
the school program if it is poor. 

16. Assume responsibihty for improving the hygiene of 
the school plant and environment if it is needed. 

17. Develop as much correlation with health teaching 
as possible and direct health teaching if it is not given by any¬ 
one else. 


DISCUSSION 

1. Discuss the five standards given for judging instruction from the 
point of view of applying them. 

2. Observe a lesson being taught and judge it by these standards. 
Write out the report in detail. 

3. Make out topics for an interview with the teacher of the lesson you 
observed. 

4. Prepare points for a conference with a group of elementary school 
teachers at which you are to discuss with them the program in physical 
education for the first term of school work. Be ready to carry on this 
conference with the class. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

QUESTIONS TO TEST THE QUALITY OF THE TEACHING 

“It has always been difficult for man to realize that his life is all an art.” 

Havelock Ellis. 


Preparation for Play 

The teacher’s part. 

1. Is the teacher in gymnasium suit or appropriate sports 
clothes ? 

2. Is her appearance neat, conservative, in good taste ? 

3. Is her bearing uplifted and vigorous? 

4. Is her manner self-controlled? 

5. Does she speak correctly and with a pleasing voice? 

6. Does she save her voice by using a whistle ? 

7. Does she know the material which she is going to 
teach ? 

8. Is she trained and experienced in a natural method of 
teaching the activities? 

9. Are the activities suited to the age and interests of 
the group ? 

The children’s part. 

1. Is time wasted in getting ready for the physical edu¬ 
cation period? 

2. Are children neat? 

3. Do they report at the gymnasium or play field 
promptly ? 

4. Do they report and leave in orderly fashion ? 

5. Are all children organized in squads with squad leaders ? 
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6. Do the children choose their own squad leaders? 

7. Do the children discuss qualifications for a good squad 
leader, with the reasons why they are needed ? 

8. Do they apply their reasonmg m their choice? 

9. Are there more than eight children to a squad? 

10. Do the squad leaders practice and emphasize good 
sportsmanship ? 

11. Do they give special help to those having difiiculty? 

12. Is changing of squads made quickly? 

13. Do squad leaders apportion the available space wisely ? 

14. Do they consider safety, danger from flying balls, 
etc., for their groups and others? 

15. Are the children so organized that all are takmg part 
in some activity which satisfies their needs ? 

Materials. 

1. Are balls, or other equipment necessary for the game, 
ready before the children arrive ? 

2. Is all apparatus tested for safety? 

3. Are courts and gymnasium floor properly marked for 
the activities? 

4. Are materials, mats, balls, etc., kept clean ? 

5. Are they checked and carefully put away after play? 

6. Are pneumatic balls kept blown up ? 

7. Is blackboard provided for scormg and for diagrams 

in game explanation ? 

8. Are pupil record sheets posted ? 

Time. 

1. Is the in-school period given over entirely to teaching ? 

2. Do the children carry on big brain-muscle activity at 

noon, recess, after and before school? 

3. Do the children get the amount of activity here, con¬ 
sidered adequate for normal growth? 
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The Lesson 

General organization of teaching. 

1. Has the teacher tested the material which she is giving 
by the needs of the child and the needs of physical education ? 

2. Does she constantly test her procedure by the actual 

results she is getting ? 

3. Are the children reacting in situations that have mean¬ 
ing and significance to them? 

4. Is the program made by the children and the teacher 

working together? 

5. Do projects grow up, out of what the children are 
doing ? 

6. Does the teacher dictate the whole lesson ? 

7. Is she a friend and leader or a trainer ? 

8. Are her explanations clear and simple ? 

9. Does the teacher analyze and tell the children just 
what is wrong and right ? 

10. Are the children given a chance for discussion ? 

11. Do the children handle problems of discipline within 
the group? 

12. Does the group create its own rules and standards? 

13. Are children responsible for working out new ideas, 
creating exercises and games, dances, stimts ? 

14. Are children responsible for self-criticism? 

15. Are children responsible for weighing values ? 

16. Is responsibility put upon them for solving problems 
by organizing their ideas ? 

17. Are these solutions tested by use ? 

18. Are children finding the social and moral responses 
satisfying ? 

19. Are they finding that being a poor sport brings group 
disapproval and annoying results ? 
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20. Are the social responses made to apply to conduct 
in all school activities ? 

Child development. — The development of the child must 
be tested from three points of view: 

Physical. 

1. Does the teacher know the result of the health ex- 
amin ations ? 

2. Are the children who need it, having individual 
remedial work ? 

3. Are superior, normal, and retarded children recog¬ 
nized, and given appropriate activities? 

4. Does the activity given, secure organic and muscular 
development ? 

5. Is it physiologically wholesome? 

6. Is care taken that activities shall not be too strenu¬ 
ous? 

7. Is the environment hygienic — air, freedom from dust, 
etc.? 

8. Is good posture made an ideal in all activities? 

9. Are there posture posters in the school? 

10. Does each child know what his own weight and height 

are and what weight ought to be ? 

Mental. 

1. Does the activity demand thinking on the part of the 
child ? 

2. Does the child want to repeat the activity ? 

3. Does the activity produce better neuro-muscular 

coordinations ? 

4. Is imagination stimulated ? 

5. Do children create stories for dramatization, games, 

etc.? 

6. Are children happy and joyous? 
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7. Do the children like to come to the gymnasium? 

8. Are the children alert and responsive? 

9. Do the children learn to use knowledge? 

10. Does this activity lead on to further activity ? 

11. Do the children play the games, learned in the in¬ 
structional period, after school ? 

12. Are the children spontaneous? 

13. Are the children overexcited? 

Social. 

1. Does every child get a chance to act as leader of the 
group at some time? 

2. Are the children helpful to each other ? 

3. Have they respect for leadership ? 

4. Does the child work for his own individual glory or 

to help make a good group score ? 

5. Does he specialize, or take part in many activities ? 

6. Are children growing in ability to play together? 

7. Does each child feel that the group decision is more 
valid than his own ? 

8. Does the group analyze and know what it considers 
the elements in good sportsmanship ? 

9. Is good sportsmanship the ideal in all student activi¬ 
ties? 

10. Are there posters in the school on good sportsman¬ 
ship? 

11. Does the child play to win ? 

12. Can he lose without alibis, complaints, and accusa¬ 
tions ? 

13. Can he take victory or defeat equally well? 

14. Is there group judgment on the poor sport? 

15. Does the child play hard to the end in spite of a 
losmg score? 

16. Are children growing in ability to control excitement ? 
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17. Are children growmg in ability to control temper ? 

18. Do children cooperate and give immediate response to 
the leader? 

Activities. — Activities may be judged in four groups: 

Games, sports, athletics, and stunts. 

1. Has the activity interest and meaning to the child ? 

2. Does he participate in it for its own sake? 

3. When a need for better skill arises in order to get full 
satisfaction, does the child analyze the situation ? 

4. Is he able to find the elements he needs to practice ? 

5. Is he able to devise game forms contaming these ele¬ 
ments ? 

6. Is the rhythm used in practice of natural gymnastics 
like the game rhythm? 

7. Does the child use self-control in personal relations, 
noise, sharing, etc.? 

8. Are all the children active ? 

9. Do the children have a good time? 

10. Is each child able to measure up to the achievement 
scale for his age ? 

Daily life activities. 

1. Has the child good bearing ? 

2. Is he agile, flexible ? 

3. Does he have opportunity for hiking, riding, swim¬ 
ming, camping, scouting? 

4. Are the boys from the skth grade on, getting boxing 
and wrestling ? 

5. Are first-aid and life-saving skills being taught? 

6. Can the children maintain an efficient marching for¬ 
mation ? . 

7. Is there opportimity for the children to get skill m 

climbing ? 
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Social service and prevocational activities. 

1. Do the children feel a sense of responsibility toward 

the community? 

2. Do they give assembly programs and programs for 
their parents ? 

3. Is opportunity given for big brain-muscle activities 
with social motive ? 

4. Is the growth of the program directed with regard to 
“ case groups ” ? 

5. Is hiking organized in the school program ? 

Rhythms and dramatics. 

1. Are there joy and freedom in this activity? 

2. Is it free from artificiality ? 

3. Is originality of expression permitted? 

4. Are ideas and stories taught in dancing rather than a 

series of steps? 

5. Is the folk background given in teaching folk dancing ? 

6. Is the music authentic for the folk dance? 

7. Are the children able to understand the music ? 

8. Do they learn music values, phrases, etc. ? 

9. Is the technique natural and free? 

10. Does it come from a felt need? 

11. Can each child rhythmically and lightly walk, run, 
skip, slide, leap, gallop? 

12. Are the children free from self-consciousness in dra¬ 
matic activities? 

Correlation. 

1. Are sportsmanship standards taught in all subjects? 

2. Are posture standards taught in all subjects ? 

3. Are health standards taught in all subjects? 

4. Does the English department assign themes on these 
subjects? 
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5. Does the art department make posters on these 
subjects? Help with plays and dances? 

6. Is there cooperation of departments for assemblies? 



Does the school group feel responsibility for commu¬ 


nity service through programs for community meetings ? 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

SIGNIFICANT MOVEMENTS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

“Spiritual character is the result of habits formed through right actions. 
Physical education gives a fine chance for these dynamic objectives. The 
honest player in the game does the truth in fair play, rather than conceiv¬ 
ing truth as a system of ethics merely to be believed.” J. H. McCurdy. 

Greek Physical Education 

In comparing the aims, methods, and content of Greek 
physical education with those of a modern naturalized pro¬ 
gram of physical education, we find that we must make a 
distinction between the Athenian and Spartan ideals and pro¬ 
cedure, since they differed so fundamentally, and that we 
must confine the analysis to a definite historical period. 

The Athenian ideal of harmonious development. — The 
ideals of physical education in Athens in the fifth century b.c. 
can be considered only as a coordinate part of the national 
aims in general education, which included both physical 
and intellectual development. There was a harmonious 
development of the whole individual; beauty and goodness 
were the results of educating both the body and the mind 
of man. Athenian education was made up of musicae and 
gymnasticae, intellectual and bodily training. We must 
remember, however, that this complete education was given 
only to the sons of free men, while the greater proportion of 
the population, the slaves, had no education at all, and that 
girls in Athens had practically none of the advantages in 
education given to boys. They were taught the arts of the 
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household in the home by the women. This training was 

thought sufficient for their vocation, which was mainly that 
of housekeeping. 

The palestm. The State made no special requirement 
or provision for the education of the young. However, the 
ideals and pressure of custom in Athens were such that 
practically all free boys after the age of seven attended the 
palestrae. These were private schools mamtained by means 
of the tuition paid by the boys who attended. The curricu¬ 
lum usually included reading, writing, music, poetry, arith¬ 
metic, smgmg, games, and gymnastics. Dancing was not 
included. The physical activities were carried on out of 
doors and no clothing was worn. The exercises taught and 
practiced were: runnmg, broad jump, javelin, discus, wres¬ 
tling, boxing, swimming, ball games, exercises for poise, and 
correct posture in walking. 

The Athenians strove in this education for beauty of form 
and excellence in execution. It is probable that our modern 
athletes could exceed the records of these early Greeks, but 
comparison is impossible since they were not interested in 
breaking records and hence kept no records of their accom¬ 
plishments in specific events. It is only from the physical 
development recorded in their statues that we know the result 
of an educational system which strove for perfection and 
beauty of form rather than for the ability to break records. 

The gymnasia. — The State did not support the palestrae 
but did establish and maintain gymnasia where the older 
men and boys over eighteen could go for exercise. These 
became the centers of social and intellectual life for the men, 
because of the fact that the philosophers made certain gym¬ 
nasia their favorite haunts and there gathered about them 
their followers and admirers. These gymnasia were the ath¬ 
letic, social, political, and literary clubs of the Athenians of 
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the fifth century b.c. The ideals in physical prfection 
were so influential that men were impelled to continue their 
exercise after the period of schooling was over and thus kept 
up their vigor and powers long past middle age. 

The Spartan ideal of military fitness. — The education in 
Sparta was much more practical or materialistic than that 
of Athens. The Spartans were confronted constantly with 
the need of defending their city and hence it was imperative 
that they produce powerful warriors. The good of the city 
of Sparta was the ideal in Spartan education, to which all 
individual desires were subordinated. The vocation of 
the men and women of Sparta was war; the best education 
for this vocation was that which made strong soldiers and 
mothers of strong soldiers. 

Military training. — Spartan education, then, omitted the 
intellectual studies and concentrated on military training. 
In that training it included military music, religious and 
patriotic songs, and dramatic accounts in song of heroic 
action. With such stern necessity controlling the ideals in 
education, it was necessary to devise a method of making 
home life, home ties, emotions of love and fear, subordinate 
to the ideals of valor and self-sacrifice; and so there devel¬ 
oped the practice of destroying all babies who did not give 
promise of developing into vigorous adults; and there were 
established also pubhc quarters for the boys over six years 
with consequent suppression of affection for family as com¬ 
pared with devotion to the State. 

After leaving the home and joining the larger group, the 
boys were divided into packs, each under a young leader. 
Their food was scanty and clothing very light so that they 
would become hardy and be able to bear the trials of war. 
These packs of boys were often made to forage for food 
through the countryside, stealing from the farmers and thus 
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developing skill in getting food when on campaigns. Pun¬ 
ishment was imposed not for stealing but for being careless 
enough to be caught at it, and then came a double penalty 
from the head of the pack and from the farmer who had 
caught the mauraders. This education was not theoretical 
and was in no way removed from the life which the children 
had to lead. Bravery and ability to take severe punish¬ 
ment and bear pain, without a sign of suffering, were re¬ 
quired of them. Those who showed signs of weakness were 
heavily punished, and those who were valiant, daring, and 
brave were rewarded. 

Physical activities. — The physical activities given the 
boys were: wrestling, running, jumping, hurling the javelin 
and the discus, riding, swimming, marching, hunting and 
fighting games, and religious and warlike dances. At eight¬ 
een the youth spent two more years in more intensive 
military training in outlying garrisons. 

The training of girls. — The girls in Sparta were evidently 
given exercises to make them strong and vigorous, although 
we can find little to tell us what these exercises were. The 
women had much more freedom here than in Athens. 

Comparison of Greek and modem programs.—The 
Athenians were nearer than the Spartans to the aims and 
ideals of a natural program in that they were working for 
the harmonious development of the whole human being. 
Although the period, during which the Greek ideals were 
really expressed fully, was comparatively short, we find that 
during that time these ideals were a vital part of the national 
life of the people and were closely associated with their ex¬ 
pression of religion, as is evidenced in the many athletic 
festivals, both local and of wider scope. This standard has 
not been upheld by any nation since; yet it is a thing to 
be striven for, a high national ideal of physical perfection, 
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an opportunity for the expression of this ideal by all ages of 
the people, and a popular desire to realize the ideal. On the 
other hand, the natural movement shares with Sparta the 
of making physical activity meet the vocational needs 
of the individual as nearly as possible; but, fortunately, it 
does not face Sparta’s necessity for developing all boys into 
soldiers and all girls into mothers of soldiers. 

Content. — In content the Greek program and the modern 
one are essentially in agreement. The activities given in 
ancient Greece were naturalized. The gymnastic practice 
was that which directly aided in the running, jumping, and 
javelin or discus throwing; there were no unrelated exer¬ 
cises devised with the vague hope that they would help to 
better performance of the activities. The Spartan program, 
like the natural, included duties for the good of the commu¬ 
nity, work tasks and activities of daily life, as well as games, 
athletics, and dancing. 

Method. — The methods used in the two programs also 
have points of similarity. Both in Sparta and in Athens 
interest in activity was stimulated to the point of becoming 
a national ideal, and from this interest came effort. The 
boy in Sparta was continually presented with situations in 
which to try out his responses. Satisfactions and severe 
annoyances were the means used to bring about desired learn¬ 
ings in the child, even though our present conception of 
democracy in education was not held. The ancient Greeks 
applied what we call “ modern ” psychology with extremely 
successful results. The numerous festivals and contests 
presented projects of engrossing interest to youth and gave 
them continual opportunity to try out their skill in real 
situations. The continual presence of war and the need for 
fitness constituted ever pressing spurs to their interest in 
health and bodily vigor. Could we in this modern period 
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create, as the Greeks did, a national ideal of fitness and effi¬ 
ciency in physique and in conduct, we should be realizing the 
ideals of the natural movement in physical education. 

Formal Gymnastics 

Aims of formal gymnastics. — The aims of the formal 
gymnastic system are variously stated. One of the most 
respected authorities in that field says that it has both hy¬ 
gienic and educational aims; that the exercises must get 
organic reaction to meet the first aim; and that, to meet 
the second, they must develop subjective motor control, 
alertness, will, and seK-discipline. These last named quali¬ 
ties, it is said, will be shown by the ability to assume and 
maintain good posture and to have the body well in control 

for use in any purpose. 

Content of the formal program. — The content of the for¬ 
mal program includes, according to Skarstrom, the following 

groups of exercises : ^ 

1. Marching. 

2. Free standing exercises, with or without hand ap¬ 
paratus. 

3. Apparatus work. 

4. Class running and running games. 

Each lesson is to include the same division: ^ 

1. Marching exercises. 

2. Free standing exercises: 

а. Leg and arm exercises. 

б. Upper back exercises. 

c. Lower back exercises. 

d. Lateral trunk exercises. 

e. Balance exercises. 

/. Abdominal exercises. 

« Skarstrom, W., Gymnoitic Teaching, p. 93. 


« Hid., p. 128. 
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g. Back and shoulder blade exercises. 

h. Toe jumps. 

3. Apparatus work. 

4. A run or running game or a dance. 

Method of the formal program. — The method used in 
the formal system is very detailed and cannot be adequately 
treated in such a brief discussion as this. There is a differ¬ 
ent technique for each kind of exercise. The success of a 
lesson depends very largely upon the use of commands and 
signals. To each command there is a preparatory part, a 
pause, followed by the final executive part of the command. 
These signals vary also for different types of exercises, such, 
for instance, as marching and rhythmic movements. But in 
all movements there must be a high degree of promptness, 
precision, and unison in execution, if the exercise is to be 
satisfactory from a formal standard. 

Natural program a revolt against the formal system. — 

The natural program and the formal system are based on 

quite opposite foundations; the natural program has, in 

fact, grown up as a revolt against the formal system, which 

it finds unsound according to the newer, accepted educational 

principles and criteria. The natural program offers all the 

benefits claimed by a formal system, and in addition gives 

opportunity for the development of intellectual, social, and 

moral qualities. Perhaps it would be helpful to those who 

are honestly trying to readjust their ideas about the claims 

of the formal system in terms of modern education to show 

in a friendly way the fallacies in the formal aims, content 

and method as seen in the light of modern science and edu¬ 
cation. 

Fallacy in the hygienic aim. — Let us first consider the 
hygienic aim. Exercises which can be given in basement 
gymnasiums and do not demand an out-of-door, healthful 
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environment are very apt to be unhygienic. If the formal 
system claimed simply an increase of organic action and 
perspiration, the claim might be granted more easily than 
that made by the word “ hygienic,” which imphes mental, 
emotional, and social well-being as well as physical hygiene 
and hygienic surroundings. The formal program, in the 
artificial movements and methods employed, usually requires 
a degree of nervous strain and close mental attention which 
is distinctly unhygienic from a physiological standpoint as 
well as unhealthful in the nervous and mental effects pro¬ 
duced. Some carefully conducted studies in school fatigue 
have led the investigators to the conclusion that formal 
gymnastics in the schoolroom are more fatiguing than any 
other subject of instruction; even than the formal teaching 
of arithmetic. 

Fallacy in the educational aim. — A formal system aims 
to develop subjective control rather than objective. It is a 
fallacy to separate the two. The ability to manage the body 
in relation to needs and situations comes by using it in those 
specific situations, not by expecting subjective control of 
the wrist and elbow joint in a stiff arm bending and stretch¬ 
ing to give the control needed for use in handling a tennis 
racquet. A tennis player finds out by playing a game of 
tennis that certain skills are needed, besides the objective 
controls already mastered in the game. He then analyzes 
his needs and practices strokes, thinking out the movements 
and twists needed to achieve his desired ends. The process 
is subjective until in the game again it becomes coordinated, 
automatic, and objective. Objective control and subjective 

control cannot be separated. 

Alertness, control, and self -discipline. — Aie alertness, 

voluntary control, and self-discipUne better developed by 
responding to a command to bend the tnmk sideways or y 
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playing in the position of jumping center in a basketball 
team ? Is the ability to exert will power developed by jump¬ 
ing on the toes to count ? Does one gain self-discipline and 
initiative by responding mechanically and automatically to 
the command of another ? Such control of the body that it 
can respond effectively to any demand hkely to occur will be 
gained, if modem psychology is sound, by giving the indi¬ 
vidual many and varied situations in which to react, smular 
to those that he will always probably be called upon to react 
in; not by drilling him in formal, unrelated exercises that 
move certain parts of the body in unnatural ways, which 
will not occur in any actual life situations. 

Good posture. — Another commonly recognized test of the 
educational aim and goal of a formal system and program is 
said to be the ability to assume and maintain good posture. 
A natural program secures good posture through the use of 
activities favoring and requiring good dynamic posture of 
the body and mind, and by fostering in the child the appre¬ 
ciation of, desire for, and determination to assume and main¬ 
tain good posture as an indispensable means of doing one’s 
best and of obtaining the best consequent satisfactions not 
only in physical education activities but also in the other 
experiences of life. Some knowledge of the mechanics of 
good posture and the means of assuming better posture may 
be needed by the child who, without sufficient bodily vigor 
or proper guidance, may have fallen into the habit of faulty 
posture; and some individual remedial corrective training 
may be needed to overcome such faulty posture habits. 
Unfortunately, general and special teachers of physical edu¬ 
cation, with rare exceptions, do not understand the psychol¬ 
ogy of good posture and of the correction of faulty posture 
habits. The psychology is relatively more essential than 
the physiology of posture improvement, although both are 
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important. The attitude of desiring good or better posture 
and the positive wish and will to achieve this constitute 
indispensable factors in this situation. Skarstrom gives an 
excellent example of a posture gained by ideals and natural 
activity in that of the primitive Indians untouched by civ¬ 
ilization and that of the Bedouin nomads of the Arabian 
desert. He says “ ... it was also the result of conscious 
effort and training associated with their ideals of manly 
qualities, of bodily prowess and beauty, and of a proper 
pride and dignity of character.” This is an unexpected 
adoption of some fundamental philosophy and theory of the 
natural method by an exponent of the formal. We could ask 
no better posture training for primitive or present-day Amer¬ 
icans than that associated with ideals of manly qualities, 
prowess, beauty, and fine character; but it is not consistent 
to attempt this through artificial exercises unless the pupil 
in question needs individual remedial measures. 

Objections to formal content and method. — The only 
unit of content which a natural program could accept is the 
last one in the formal day’s order, viz., the nmning games. 
The apparatus work and the marching, as usually conducted 
and as satisfactory to a formalist, are too unnaturally stiff 
to serve the needs in life movements such as vaulting a fence, 
climbing a tree, or marching in a j&re drill. 

Again, in the matter of method there is disagreement be¬ 
tween a system which demands uniformity of response to 
command and one that gets response to leadership through 
a democratic relationship of teacher and pupil. In a natural 
or naturalized program, uniformity and precision of move¬ 
ment will not be expected beyond the degree obviously 
needed for the best expression of the individual in the activi¬ 
ties ; and in place of the traditional formal and response 
command, autocratically imposed by the teacher, occurs the 
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signal or direction for action given by the teacher or, as often 
as practicable, by the pupil leader, and accepted by pupils as a 
cue for action as logical and desirable as a signal given by a 
football captain to his fellow players. 

Health Education 

With reference to the relationship of health education and 
physical education, there exists much confusion, due largely 
to complete lack of understanding and agreement (and con¬ 
sequent lack of uniformity) regarding definitions, boundaries, 
and terminology in this general field. The following state¬ 
ments and arrangement of terms are submitted as helpful: 
health and physical education ^ include the following forms of 
service and instruction in schools: (1) health service; 

(2) health education; (3) physical education. These are 
combined in various ways for convenience and efficiency in 
supervision and administration. 

Health service. — Health service includes the following 
protective measures adopted by schools and colleges to con¬ 
serve and improve the health of pupils and students: 
(1) health examinations; (2) the follow-up program and 
correction of remediable health defects; (3) daily health 
inspection for prevention and control of acute and commu¬ 
nicable diseases ; (4) school sanitation ; (5) first aid and safety 
provisions; (6) immunization against infections and com¬ 
municable diseases; (7) hygiene of instruction and school 
management; (8) health of teachers, janitors or custodians, 
and other school officials or employees coming in contact 
with school children. 

The forms of health service just enumerated do not on the 
whole primarily involve the knowledge, responsibility, or 

1 This explanation of scope and content of health and physical education is presented more 
in detail in the Fourth Yearbook^ Department of Superintendence (1926), p. 222. 
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activity of the pupils themselves; but, at many points in 
the program of health service, situations occur which provide 
very important items and opportunities for the health edu¬ 
cation of the children. Further, many of the procedures in 
the health service program of the schools quite obviously 
could not be carried out successfully without the intelligence, 
responsibility, and cooperation of the pupils themselves. It 
is at once apparent also that several phases of health service 
are closely related to, and should be practically correlated 
with, a natural program of physical education. Children 
should have health examinations to determine whether they 
are fit to engage in the vigorous activities. Their remediable 
health defects should be corrected to confer upon them the 
fullest freedom to grow, to be in the best condition, and to 
participate fully and most advantageously in beneficial ac¬ 
tivities. They should live and act in the school in sanitary 
and altogether healthful environments in schoolrooms, gym¬ 
nasiums, playgrounds, and athletic fields. They should be 
safeguarded by efficient first aid and safety provisions, by 
immunization against preventable diseases, and by a hygienic 
program of instruction. 

Health education. — Health education is concerned with 
the factors which favorably influence habits, attitudes, and 
knowledge relating to individual, community, and racial 
health. The aims of health education are stated as follows 
in the report ^ of the Joint Health Committee; 

1. “To instruct children and youth so that they may conserve and 
improve their own health, 

2. “To establish in them the habits and principles of living which 
throughout their school life and later years, will assure that abundant 
vigor and vitality which provide the basis for the greatest possible happi¬ 
ness and service in personal, family, and community life. 

I Joint Committee on Health Problems in Education, Health Education, Report, p. 7. 
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3. “To influence parents and other adults, through the health educa- 
tion program for children, to better habits and attitudes so that the 
school may become an effective agency for the promotion of the social 
aspects of health education in the family and community as well as in the 

school itself. 

4. “ To improve the individual and community life of the future; to 
insure a better second generation, and a still better third generation — a 
healthier and fitter nation and race.” 

Content. — The health education program comprises a 
great range and variety of materials. It utilizes special 
materials of instruction in the elementary school and requires 
practical correlations throughout the school day, wherever 
opportunity occurs. In the high school, health education 
should be considered an interdepartmental and intersubject 
program and must depend for success upon the materials in 
any and all subjects which may reasonably and effectively 
be applied to health. 

Method. — Health education and physical education are, 
or should be, considered as separate though closely related 
fields of instruction. Health education of the progressive 
type is concerned with the inculcation of desirable habits of 
individual and community health, motivated by favorable 
and compelling attitudes and rationalized by appropriate 
knowledge. The naturalized program of physical education, 
with different objectives but employing similar educational 
methods, furnishes vital opportunities for interrelationships 
with health education. Children through the upper ele¬ 
mentary grades and in the high school find the most natural, 
and often the strongest, incentive for practicing important 
personal health habits in the desire to be in the best condi¬ 
tion, to be most fit to achieve their best records and accom¬ 
plishments in their games, contests, and group activities. If 
properly guided, no part of the educational program provides 
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better opportunity for projects and problems than the over- 
lappmg ground of physical education and health education. 

The Playground Movement 

The playground movement has furnished excellent impetus 
and aid to the natural movement in physical education, since 
in the course of its development it has given publicity to 
and educated the general public into, an understanding of 
play as a necessary factor in the development of the child. 
It has aided much in convincing people that the child needs 
not only space in which to play but also trained, efficient 
leadership and wise supervision. It was a popular notion 
some years ago that children would play games just as the 
lamb gambols on the green. It is true that children have 
instinctive tendencies which are naturally expressed through 
play, but they do not instinctively know game forms. This 
has been so clearly and convincingly demonstrated by the 
modern play movement that playgrounds with paid directors 
are now established in most of the cities in the United States. 
The aims, methods, and content of such a movement are 
closely related to, and consistent with, a natural movement 
in physical education and have given valuable help in inter¬ 
preting the naturalized movement to a public which thinks 
slowly in terms of new scientific ideas. 

The Folk Dance Movement 

* 

The folk dances of civilized nations which are suitable to 
our modern social conditions provide very valuable and de¬ 
lightful forms of activity, highly acceptable to a naturalized 
program of physical education. These folk dances, if intelli¬ 
gently selected and adapted to different ages and to different 
racial and social types, provide splendid, wholesome contri¬ 
butions to programs of educational activities for children 
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and to recreational programs for adults. Appropriate music 
and costumes add aesthetic satisfaction to the physical and 
social benefits derived from folk dances of great variety. Of 
course, these folk dances, however true in historic origin, 
may be taught in a completely formal manner. If, however, 
the technique and practice of folk dances be developed in 
accord with the educational method supported in this book, 
the folk dance movement and programs provide completely 
satisfactory elements in a natural program. 

Those who have revived the folk dances of Europe, espe¬ 
cially Cecil Sharp in England and Elizabeth Burchenal in our 
own country, deserve generous praise for the beautiful and 
enjoyable contributions which they have made to the avail¬ 
able materials in the natural programs. 

Pageants and Festivals 

The programs of dramatic activities which have been 
developed, particularly in recent years, not only have owed 
much in origin and sanction to history and literature, but 
have provided mediums for correlation with literary and 
historical forms, with music, costume, line, color, and move¬ 
ment. These, because of the fundamental actions included, 
deserve an honorable, even though a limited, place in the 
related forms and activities of a natural program of physical 

education. 

The Camping Movement 

^ The rapid establishment of summer camps for boys and 
girls in this country during the last thirty years is proof of 
the growing popularity of the summer camp idea. This 
movement, like that toward more ample provision in cities 
and towns for the play of boys and girls, has aided the 
natural movement inasmuch as it has emphasized the values 
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of natural activity in a natural environment as the most 
effective means of child education — physical, mental, 
social, and moral. 

Camp program consistent with a natural program. — The 
camping program provides for ordinary and emergency life 
activities, for sports and games, for corrective and health 
care, for stunts, and for service activities actuated by prim¬ 
itive and appealing social motives. The well-conducted 
camp is entirely consistent with a naturalized program; in 
fact, it is one of the types of activity given frequent emphasis 
in this text. 

A further reason for the emphasis here placed on camping 
is that the method used in camp is the natural method. 
Children are acting in project situations. They have in 
camp, opportunity to work out a generous variety of prob¬ 
lems with all the initiative, ingenuity, and responsibility 
which they possess. The opportunities for concomitant 
learnings are limitless. The child should come out of the 
camp experience a healthier, more social, cooperative per¬ 
son, with keener initiative and powers to carry out ideas as 
well as with improved skills; camp is the ideal situation in 
which the child may learn most satisfyingly and effectively. 

Scouting and Similar Organizations 

Relation to a natural program. — Such organizations as 
the Boy Scouts in their very nature represent integral and 
invaluable parts of a naturalized program. The purposes 
of such organizations are to supplement the school and home 
life of children of today by meeting their needs for chivalry, 
social service, work, high ideals, honor, trust, and courage, 
and to give them engrossing experiences to satisfy their desire 
for adventure. Organizations like the Scouts provide the 
best type of training for citizenship. They interest a youth 
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through social motives in health and skill and efficiency; 
they encourage initiative, sound judgment, self-reliance, and 
leadership ; they aim to put him in situations with his fellow 
beings, tending to modify his conduct helpfully through 
practically idealizing cooperation, loyalty, service, and the 
rest, to the end that he may actually become a more social 
and moral individual. 

The same content. — Scouting and like organizations in¬ 
clude in their activities all the units of content of a natural¬ 
ized program. They put especial emphasis on the service, 
daily life, citizenship, and prevocational activities. At the 
present time the best source available in a naturalized pro¬ 
gram for the daily life, social service, and prevocational 
activities is found in these programs of well-conducted or¬ 
ganizations for youth. 

The same method. — The relationship between the methods 
used in a natural program and those used in the organiza¬ 
tions which we are discussing is evident. They are one 
and the same. The child is put into a natural laboratory 
and permitted to explore; he learns by doing. He learns and 
uses signals; he studies natural life; he makes trails and 
maps; he learns about birds, stars, and flowers; he learns 
methods of life saving and first aid; he learns to build a shel¬ 
ter and pitch a tent, to roll a poncho, and to cook a meal over 
a fire which he has made out of the best material available, 
whether it is a dry or a rainy day. Such programs are edu¬ 
cating the child for life by complete and satisfying living. 
They are making it possible for him to live more fully 
each day and they provide the continuing type of ac¬ 
tivity which will make for a better use of leisure time as 

an adult and thus for a happier and more worth-while life 
altogether. 
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The Primitive Gymnastics Movement in Denmark 

Niels Bukh, since beginning his gymnastic work in 1905, 
has had the most flattering recognition by physical educators 
in many countries. He recently came to America with a 
group of his students to demonstrate his distmctive work. 
Bukh is associated with the interesting movement in Den¬ 
mark called the People’s College movement. He has estab¬ 
lished at Ollerup his school of gymnastics, one of the People’s 
Colleges which have been built by small subscriptions from 
the peasants, augmented by a grant from the Danish govern¬ 
ment. 

Origin and purpose. — The aim of this movement is to 
furnish enjoyable, wholesome physical activity for young 
working people. It is a revolt against the formal Ling 
System, although it has, in a way, grown out of it. The 
basis of the program is made up of athletics, games, and folk 
dances. The primitive or fundamental gymnastics and 
rhythmic gymnastics are used as means of improving the 
individual’s ability in these games. And in that respect it 
resembles the idea behind the use of gymnastics in a natural 
program. However, one of Bukh’s main ideas in using fun¬ 
damental gymnastics is to correct the poor posture and bad 
muscular habits of his groups before he proceeds to give them 
the rhythmic gymnastics which the young people seem to 
enjoy so much. 

Distinctly national character. — The movement in Den¬ 
mark is decidedly a national movement to give joyous, 
healthful activity to the young working people. National 
songs are often sung with the exercises. Proof of its value 
is the striking appeal the Bukh system has made to youth 
in Denmark and to teachers of physical education in other 
countries. An open-minded observer can readily see why 
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this movement has been so popular and useful in Denmark; 
but it seems unlikely that, in its original form, this program 

will be widely adopted in the United States. 

This primitive gynmastics movement in Denmark, how¬ 
ever, offers fin e opportunity to some individual or institu¬ 
tion to make a careful study and analysis of the fundamental 
elements and values — physiological, mental, emotional, 
and social — which it presents, and to interpret or translate 
these into equivalent or corresponding elements as well 
adapted to needs in our own country. Niels Bukh has 
developed a naturalized program of physical education for 
Denmark; but it seems to lack many elements essential for 
a natural educational program in the United States. 

DISCUSSION 

Make a chart showing the most important elements of aim, content, 
and method in a naturalized program; then indicate on the chart which 
of these are present in the other programs discussed in this chapter. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

SUMMARY IN QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

“Mankind is lethargic, easily pledged to routine, timid, suspicious of 
innovation. That is his nature. He is only artificially, partially, and 
very recently progressive.” James Harvey Robinson. 

1. How far may desirable results in terms of physical, 
mental, social, and moral improvement be expected from a 
natural program as contrasted with the traditional formal 

system ? 

Dogmatic statements on either side prove nothing. Evi¬ 
dence is lacking in support of the claims of the teachers of 
the formal system that benefits ensue. On the basis of avail¬ 
able data from studies made in the teaching of other sub¬ 
jects, advocates of the natural program may confidently 
claim surer results than are gained from the formal program. 
A controlled study made by Williams, Atkinson, and Brace 
was reported in “ Horace Mann Studies in Elementary 
Education VI,” Teachers College Record, September, 1922. 
Genuine research and experimentation are much needed in 
this field. Well-trained teachers of physical education, qual¬ 
ified to attempt advanced studies, research, and experimen¬ 
tation, should be working out more such studies. Some 
practical questions that need solution are listed in Chapter 
III. The study made in the Horace Mann School claimed 
no positive conclusions, but is very interesting in its sug¬ 
gestions : 

1. “The data are too insufficient to draw sweeping conclusions from 
them, but are extremely suggestive in certain instances. 
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2_ “ From the results of this experiment it would appear that goals set 

for the formal gymnastic program may, except in the case of the develon- 

ment of posture, be attained as weU through play and games as through 
formal gymnastics. ^ 

3. “The work in formal gymnastics did not have for the formal gym¬ 
nastics group (Room 201) any marked postural values. 

4. “ Obedience of the military and disciplinary type was achieved much 
more markedly m the play group than in the formal group. The question 
may arise whether the reaction to the formal training for a period of months 
resulting in a decrease in the readiness to respond to command was not 
the cause of the poor showing of the group trained by response commands. 
Does not the law of effect enter into this situation ? 

5. The graphic representations of the gains in skill and alertness show 
larger gains for the play and game group, with one exception, the thrusting 


2. How did a natural program of physical education come 
into being? 

It came as a response to the feeling of dissatisfaction with 
old formal programs and as a result of the lack felt in physical 
education theory and practice when tested by accepted ideas 
in general education. 

3. Why is it unsound to try to transplant to America a 
system of physical education suited to the social and political 
needs of a foreign nation ? 

Physical education should be first, based on the instinctive 
needs and tendencies of the individual, and second, suited 
to the nationality and the demands of the environment. 
To take a system of exercise fitted to the needs of the Swed¬ 
ish, Danish, or German nation and use it without change in 
the United States is a mistake. 

4. What is the general tendency at present in physical 
education practice? 

The general tendency is undoubtedly toward a more ra¬ 
tional practice in physical education. The passing of state 
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laws requiring a stated period of time for physical education 
each day is a hopeful sign. The great movement for play 
activity is growing. The war draft statistics furnished 
illuminating suggestions to educators and legislators. The 
recreation methods used for our soldiers in France have 
provided some excellent illustrations of method. The need 
for better-trained teachers is being realized, as well as the 
necessity for healthful environment and play space. This 
is all hopeful, but is not enough. We must strive for real 
education through physical education — for real thinking, 
for the development of social qualities, for sportsmanship 
and character, for physical vigor, and for interest in positive 
health. 


5. Some say that the natural program has not justified 
itself. Why is this said? 

It is said because : (1) It has not been clearly understood. 

(2) Teachers not adequately trained have tried to teach it. 
It is far more difficult to teach than a set, formal day’s order. 
Child-rearing is a different task today from what it was 
ten years ago. Parents and teachers must face this fact. 

(3) Teachers do not use a balanced program of natural 
activities but tend to stress their own special interests. 

(4) Teachers are not skilled in effectively helping their stu¬ 
dents to develop self-control in greater freedom. This is 
seen also in general education where the socialized class 
method is frequently used with partial or complete failure. 

(5) The naturalized program does not appear as exact, fin¬ 
ished, and convincing as a formal program. We must change 
our ideas of what a good physical education lesson looks like 
before we can be satisfied with a natural program and 
method. The much-loved precision of row on row of pupils 
doing the same showy, artificial exercises which have little 
or no meaning to the children, will have to give way to squads 
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of children scattered about at apparatus or equipment, en¬ 
grossed in meaningful tasks, helping each other to succeed, 
devising new forms of activity, using their own minds and 

their own practice and that of the group to improve the 
activities. 

6. What can the individual do to promote this genuinely 
educational method in physical education? 

First, be convinced of its foundation in sound scientific 
principles. Second, interpret it fairly to others. We have 
for so long thought of physical education as merely gymnas¬ 
tics that it is difficult now for persons to think of natural 
physical education as more than natural gymnastics. In 
the old program, gymnastics were the all important unit; 
in a rational, modern program they are the least important 
element and are not used without a felt need on the part of 
the student. Show people the breadth of a natural program 
of activities and its possibilities for developing the original, 
useful instincts, aptitudes, and capacities of the child. 
Third, do not teach it unless you have skill in child leader¬ 
ship and an understanding of a modem method of teaching. 
Fourth, keep always an attitude of open-mindedness for fur¬ 
ther growth and development. This is essential. 

7. Is the natural program fully developed or is it in a state 
of growth? 

It is in a state of rapid growth and will always continue to 
be, if it remains consistent with the philosophy upon which 
it is based. The task of the future is (1) to train teachers 
to use the natural method successfully; (2) to educate the 
public to its values; (3) to educate school ofificials into pro¬ 
viding adequate space and hygienic environment for play, 
for games, and for constructive activities with earth and 
rocks and lumber; and (4) to encourage research in ways 
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and means of applying physical-education theory and prac¬ 
tice to meet the expanding needs of the child, not only the 
needs of original nature but also the needs imposed upon the 
individual in this complex modern environment. 

8. 4[s there a philosophy of physical education? 

Yes. The main elements in such a philosophy are: 
(1) That the individual must be considered and understood 
as a psycho-physical organism, as a unified whole. There is 
no division between the body, mind, and spirit; therefore a 
program that provides merely for physiological benefits is 
not acceptable, but is seriously incomplete. (2) That the 
individual can, within limits, control his own fate and that 
his expression of self must be that which will bring the best 
good for the group. Such a philosophy makes the program 
include activities that allow for social responses, such as are 
provided in group games, in group problems. (3) That 
progress must come through group cooperation and by the 
scientific method of approach to problems. With this as an 
element in our philosophy, we must test all forms and prac¬ 
tices used and discard those that do not measure up to 
proved scientific principles. 

9. Why has the formal method been discarded in general 
education ? 

Some of the reasons are the following : (1) Modem research 
has made clear the biological instincts, capacities, and needs 
of the growing child; (2) It has shown how learning takes 
place; (3) It has exploded the idea of the value of formal 
discipline by showing that doing unpleasant things which 
have no meaning or interest causes the individual to discon¬ 
tinue doing such things as soon as possible ; (4) It has shown 
that the supposed mental skill and discipline gained in the 
study of one subject do not transfer to other subjects. 
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10. Are the above reasons sufficient for discarding the 
formal system in physical education ? 

Yes, because (1) we wish to furnish material which meets 
the child’s complete growth needs, such as the big-muscle 
play in game situations; (2) we wish the activities to be so 
satisfying that the child will repeat them and establish 
habits instead of cherishing the attitude that we find when 
girls and boys come to college, namely, that they will do 
almost anything to escape the physical education require¬ 
ment ; (3) we wish to foster activities whereby social at¬ 
titudes can be learned and made into general ideals and 
standards in all activities, so that the equivalent of a genuine 
transfer of training will take place. 

11. Is it not good training for the child to do things he does 
not want to do ? 

Not if you desire or expect him to do these things when 
outside control and pressure are removed. This does not 
mean, however, that the child should not do hard or un¬ 
pleasant things. We know that children and adults, when 
working on tasks which are vital and interesting, will subject 
themselves to extreme degrees of self-discipline and do 
many hard and unpleasant tasks to get the desired results. 
This type of discipline is the only reliable and desirable 
kind and the type that we must build into our education of 
youth if we expect to prepare individuals for a socially useful 
and satisfactory existence, a citizenship of helpful service. 

12. If group living demands (1) social participation, 
(2) controlled emotional expression, (3) development of mo¬ 
tive, (4) character development, and (5) sound moral con¬ 
cepts, how does the natural program develop these quahties? 

The natural program furnishes situations in which response 
bonds may be made in the nervous system of the individual 
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which will aid him to act in a social rather than in a non¬ 
social or an antisocial way. (1) He cannot form socially 
valuable and serviceable bonds in a formal day’s order lesson ; 
he can do this in basketball if properly controlled. (2) The 
youth cannot gain emotional control by sitting in a stadium, 
yelling and hooting at the opponents, or by playing against 
them and finding that inhibiting striking, slugging, and 
other expressions of lack of control does not give satisfaction 
but the opposite reactions do. (3) He cannot form bonds 
which make for greater initiative and purposeful acts in per¬ 
forming exercises at the teacher’s commands which have no 
meaning to him; he can form such bonds by the project 
method where he is creating the theme, dances, and games 
of a Greek May festival. (4) The child does not respond 
in honorable ways, thus forming response-bonds which make 
honest actions a part of him, in going through a dumb-bell 
drill or the five positions of hands and feet; but he can 
respond by honorable action in the face of difficulties in a 
football game if he has been properly coached and if the 
game is properly umpired. (5) The child can better learn 
what is right and wrong in standards of action in a school 
excursion in which a day’s program of games and contests, 
story telling, and dramatics is participated in, than in formal 
artificial movements. 

13. Is not the kinesthetic sense, developed in formal gym¬ 
nastics, more valuable than that in natural activities ? 

No, because in the former it is developed in connection with 
stiff, artificial movements which have no place in the activities 
in which the individual ordinarily engages; the situation is 
just the opposite in appropriate types of natural movements. 

14. Is not organic vigor better gained by formal gym¬ 
nastics ? 
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More positive and physiologically desirable action of 
heart, lungs, digestive organs and other vital organs is stimu¬ 
lated by a vigorous participation in a suitable game than by 
a formal day’s order. 

15. Is play space all that is needed for a naturalized pro¬ 
gram? 

No. There must be adequate space and a hygienic envi¬ 
ronment ; but appropriate equipment, sufficient time, and 
wise supervision are also essential to the gaining of the bene¬ 
ficial results of such a program. 

16. Is it not necessary for the children to think out the 
elements of good sportsmanship for which they are going to 
stand and the reasons why they include each element in 
their standards? 

Yes, this is essential; but beyond this the leadership 
must provide situations in which they can test themselves 
out in these reactions in order to make the desirable ele¬ 
ments part of their habitual response mechanisms. 

17. Can one do reflective thinking in physical education 
activities ? 

Yes, if there are situations given which provoke thought, 
such as are presented in swimming, or by the complex team- 
play necessary in hockey or by the less complex situations 
offered to a younger child in dodge ball, prisoner’s base, cat 
and rat, and many other games. 

18. Are there any physiological values in a formal system 
not obtained in a natural? 

No, and the natural supplements the physiological values 
gained by the additional development of mental, social, and 
moral qualities. 

19. Should all possible natural movements be taught? 
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No. Such exercises as eye rolling, neck twisting, toe wrig¬ 
gling, and others are not worth teaching except in cases of 
individual corrective need. Only activities possessing prac¬ 
tical life value and content are acceptable. 

20. Why are breathing exercises not included in the pro¬ 
gram of naturalized activities ? 

Because (1) they are not needed by the child who partici¬ 
pates in an adequate program of natural and vigorous activ¬ 
ities, since breathing of the best physiological type will be 
required by these activities ; and (2) voluntary deep breath¬ 
ing exercises, especially for the young child, are unphysio- 
logic and unhygienic. 

21. How does a natural program justify the use of march¬ 
ing tactics ? 

(1) Simple marching, with movements of natural locomo¬ 
tion, is useful for children in going in and out of school, and 
in fire drill; and (2) it becomes a group project, where simple 
tactics are used, that involve socially beneficial action. 

22. Is the activity of a paper route worth as much as a 
basketball game ? 

It is a social or economic service activity using physical 
exertion, and is valuable to the child as an economically 
helpful activity if not attended with physical and moral 
harm. It does not exercise the instinct mechanisms of 
dodging, pursuing, guarding, catching, which are required 
in basketball and so lacks some possible and important phys¬ 
ical, mental, and socio-moral benefits of a well-conducted 
athletic game. 

23. Is it of more permanent value to the individual to 
develop a hobby in gymnastic exercises or in hill and moun¬ 
tain climbing? 
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Hill and mountain climbing furnishes a hobby with prom¬ 
ise of greater benefit, since many more direct and associated 
forms of action and satisfaction are derived from chmbing. 

24. Which is the more important in a natural program 
method or material ? ’ 

It is difficult to choose, since both are essential. However, 
a natural method is really the more vital, since upon it de¬ 
pend the most important benefits from a rational program. 
It is perfectly possible to teach natural activities in a formal 
way and this involves more serious loss than to teach formal 

activities in a natural way, although neither of these is 
defensible. 


25. Is it not good educational method to teach a progres¬ 
sion of exercises leading up to soccer in the grade preceding 
that in which soccer is to be taught? 

Not unless the exercises taught have a definite relation 
in the minds and interests of the pupils to some definite 
game — either soccer or some preparatory and correspond¬ 
ingly satisfying game. Children can play a relay, dribbling 
a soccer ball, and enjoy it because it is a game unit in itself. 
But to have them run about the field dribbling a soccer ball, 
with no feeling of need for such a procedure, is poor teaching. 


26. Do the exercises in a formal day’s order offer material 
for reflective thinking? 

No, but one can find in a ball game many opportunities 
for the solving of mental problems. If the pitcher is re¬ 
placed by another boy because his pitching has not been 
improving, then the player will do some reflecting and 
reasoning if he accepts the opportunity offered to him. 


27. Does a natural method mean that the child is allowed 
to do whatever he feels like doing or wishes to do ? 
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No, it means that the child is helped to find himself in 
situations to which the responses are interesting and, to some 
extent, satisfying. Through such a natural and naturalized 
process of learning, the pupil gradually develops the power 
of self-direction, rather than spontaneous self-expression. 
If, in the child’s progress toward socialized self-control, 
compulsion of his conduct should be needed, this coercion 
should come as far as possible from the pressure or sanction 
of his associates, and as little as possible from direct demand 
of the teacher. If needed, however, it should come without 
fail. 

In a naturalized program, wisely guided, the child or 
youth finds at times hard or unpleasant tasks to perform; 
but if these hard tasks are constructively helpful and appro¬ 
priate for real growth and development, the pupil will, after 
honest effort, discover unexpected ranges of interest and 
new and higher levels of satisfaction in such effort and 
accomplishment — more satisfying frequently than those 
tasks previously and more easily accomplished. The prov¬ 
ince of naturalized physical education, like that of other 
phases of education, is to help the individual without fail 
gradually to substitute for original, egoistic, selfish impulses 
and responses, socially useful and more satisfying responses. 

28. Will a program of natural activities provide good 
posture training ? 

The activities recommended and approved in this text 
require good posture. If these activities are done in good 
form and if they carry over, as they should, into the activi¬ 
ties of fife at the time and later, they will contribute sub¬ 
stantially to successful training in good posture. Correct 
posture depends upon much more than a rational practice of 
big brain-muscle action ; but if the child is born with essen¬ 
tially soimd tissues, if he has escaped crippling infections, if 
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he has been properly nourished and has profited by an ade¬ 
quate experience in a natural physical education program, 
then sure foundations for good posture have been established. 
It should be remembered, however, that good mental hygiene 
is as necessary to good posture as physical health, and a fine 
morale is a very important factor in its influence upon pos¬ 
ture. All of these elements a naturahzed physical educa¬ 
tion must embrace in its philosophy and practice. 

29. How does a natural program provide for correction of 
postural defects ? 

In slight and common habits and tendencies to poor pos¬ 
ture, by the pupils’ realizing that faulty posture interferes 
with their skill and satisfaction in their natural activities, 
by their consequent efforts to perform naturalized activities 
better with better posture, and by their voluntary practice 
of posture improving exercises; in more serious cases of 
postural, and other functional orthopaedic defects, by using 
artificial exercises to cure abnormal conditions. Such exer¬ 
cises are desirably always used in prescription form following 
an individual diagnosis. 

30. Do you consider an activity done because the pupil 
wishes to please the teacher a properly motivated activity ? 

The desire for approval of his parents is a natural and 
appropriate incentive to right action for the little child. As 
the child gets older and goes into the school this desire for 
approval of the teacher is a natural extension of the same 
motive influence. The wise teacher will not use this incen¬ 
tive as an inducement to approved conduct but will help the 
pupil by her approval to appreciate the intrinsic values of 
fine effort and action, as determined and judged by recog¬ 
nized social and moral standards in the developing under¬ 
standing and appreciation of the growing mind. 
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31. Should not the teacher make the work interesting? 

She should teach with confidence, vigor, and enthusiasm, 

but should not suggest or present material without suffi¬ 
cient content in ideas and vitality to be interesting in itself. 
In the formal program and method, the teacher of outstand¬ 
ing personality and magnetism (often still adjudged a super¬ 
lative teacher) is often an actual menace to students, to those 
of adolescent age particularly, by substituting her own inter¬ 
est, enthusiasm, and personality for those of her students, 
and by making them dependent upon her in many instances 
rather than increasingly independent. The finest teacher of 
physical education or any other subject is the one who guides 
and inspires students, through the discovery and develop¬ 
ment of their best personalities, toward the highest service 
and accompanying satisfaction. 

32. Why cannot one buy a book giving a series of lessons 
and movements in natural gymnastics ? 

Because such exercises should develop or grow out of the 
needs felt by the children. With each group these will 
differ. It would be employing a formal method to tell the 
teacher just what to do, although there are some types of 
movements which may be helpfully suggested to the teacher 
to use in stimulating or supplementing the initiative of the 
pupils. Helpful and constructive suggestions for a graded 
program of activities are provided of course in the scales of 
skills, attitudes, and knowledge of activities presented in 
earlier chapters in this book. 

33. Is it not necessary to give formal exercises in the two- 

minute relief periods, on account of lack of space in class¬ 
rooms ? 

No, there are many naturalized movements that can be 
given in a classroom. The idea of a relief period is to relax 
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and use the big neuro-muscular mechanisms that have been 
cramped and inactive in long periods of sitting still. If a 
few formal exercises are given, very little relaxation or free 
movement is possible and the child is concentrating on 
making the proper coordinations, which often result in more 
mental and nervous strain than relief, even though some 
physical rehef is produced in muscles, blood vessels, and 
vital organs. 

34. Will a child’s “ being interested,” or “ having a good 
time,” constitute a sufficient evidence or test of successful 
participation in activity? 

No, except as a temporary objective for young children. 
A satisfactory program provides problems to solve with the 
exercise of initiative, creative thinking, and genuine respon¬ 
sibility. The rather aimless desire simply to “ have fun,” 
or to enjoy oneself, readily and usually degenerates into 
fooling. 

35. Is a gymnasium a necessity for a natural program? 

By no means, except as an emergency place for big activ¬ 
ity in very inclement weather. Outdoors, with sufficient 
space and simple equipment, is the natural and best place 
for physical education. 

36. How much time in a period of natural physical edu¬ 
cation should be taken for discussion? 

A skillful teacher will take very little of the time which 

should be devoted to vigorous action; an inactive lesson 
shows poor teaching. The quiet planning for the lesson by 
the pupils as well as by the teacher should be done, as a rule, 
in time outside of the activity period, especially if this comes 
at recess or in a limited period between other classes. 

37. If the children offer no ideas, can a natural method be 
used? 
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This is the real test of such a method. The teacher then 
must do the thinking until she can develop it in the children. 
She must give them a method of solving problems in physi¬ 
cal education, but in such a way as to help them to develop 
their own thinking and solving of problems. 

38. Is it impossible or impracticable to introduce the 
natural program into the schools at present ? 

No, an increasing number of intelligent, well-trained, and 
skiUful teachers are successfully introducing and conducting 
natural programs in an impressive number of institutions and 
school systems, as the illustrative programs in Chapters XX 
and XXI clearly testify. A rapidly increasing number of 
school superintendents are asking for teachers of natural pro¬ 
grams of physical education. Intelligence, trained skill, 
sound professional judgment, wisdom, and common sense 
are needed here as in other departments of education. 
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Spalding, A. G., Rule Books for various sports. 

Tilden, W. T., The Art of Lawn Tennis. 

Thompson, M., The Witchery of Archery. 

Wayman, a. K., Education through Physical Education. 

White, E. E., The Complete Hockey Player. 

IV. Dramatic Expression 

Bates, E. W., Pageants and Pageantry. 

Beegle, M. P., and Crawford, J. R., Community Drama and Pageantry. 
Bentley, A., Song Plays. 

Berquist, N., Swedish Folk Dances and Singing Games. 

Bolin, J., Swedish Song Plays. 

Burchenal, E., American Country Dances. 

- Dances of the People. 

• Folk Dances and Singing Games. 

Folk Dances from Old Homelands. 

- Folk Dances of Denmark. 

- Folk Dances of Finland. 

' National Dances of Ireland. 

Chubb, P,, Festivals and Plays. 

Colby, G. K., Natural Rhythms and Dances. 

Crawford, C., Dramatic Games and Dances for Little Children. 

■ - Foik Dances and Games. 

- Rhythms of Childhood. 

Dalcroze, E. j., Eurhythmies. 
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Frost, H., Clog and Character Dances. 

- Clog Dance Book. 

Geary, M. C., Folk Dances of Czechoslovakia. 

Halsey, E., and Skarstrom, W., Story Plays for Grade One. 
H’Doubler, M. N., The Dance. 

Hinman, M. W., Gymnastic and Folk Dancing. 

Hofer, M., Children’s Singing Games. 

- Popular Folk Games. 

Kastman, V., and Kohler, G., Swedish Song Games. 

Kimmins, G. T., and Woolnoth, M. H., Guild Book of Play (3 vols.). 
Lincoln, J. E. C., Festival Book. 

Marsh, A., and Marsh, L., The Dance in Education. 

Newton, M. B., Graded Games and Rhythmic Exercises. 

Shafter, M., Dramatic Dances for Small Children. 

Sharp, C. J., Country Dance Book (4 parts). 

- The Morris Book (5 vols.). 

- Sword Dances of Northern England (3 vols.). 

Sies, a. C., Spontaneous and Supervised Play in Childhood. 

Taft, L., The Technique of Pageantry. 

V. Social Service and Prevocational Activities 

(See references under I-IV and VI) 

Blackburn, S. A., Boy Activity Projects. 

Hall, A. N., The Boy Craftsman. 

Jones, B. E., Every Boy His Own Mechanic. 

Miller, C. M., Kitecraft and Kite Tournaments. 

Miller, L. K., Children’s Gardens. 

Parsons, H. C., Children’s Gardens for Pleasure, Health, and Education. 
Snow, B. E., and Froelich, H. B., A Hundred Things a Girl Can Make. 

Tacher, E. W., Making Tin Can Toys. 

Sanderson of Oundle. 

VI. Self-Testing 

Cheley, F. H., and Baker, G. C., Camp and OtUing Activities. 

Pearl, N. H., and Brown, H. E., Health by Stunts. 

Ripley, G. S., Games for Boys. 

Smith, C. F., Games and Recreational Methods. 

Spalding, A. G. (Publisher), Tumbling. 

Strousb, a. H., Outdoor Stunts for Young and Old. 
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VII. Individual Corrective Exercises 

Amemcan Child Health Association, My Health Book. 

Bancroft, J. H., Posture of School Children. 

Bolton, F., Exercises for Women. 

Bucholz, C. H., Therapeutic Exercise and Massage. 

Despard, L. L., Textbook of Massage and Remedial Gymnastics. 

Drew, L. C., Individual Gymnastics. 

Holt, E., Food, Growth and Health. 

Lippitt, L., a Marmd of Corrective Gymnastics. 

Lovett, R., Lateral Curvature of the Spine and Round Shoulders. 
McKenzie, R. T., Exercise in Education and Medicine. 

- Reclaiming the Maimed. 

Meanes, L. L., Exercises for Health. 

Mosher, C. D., Woman's Physical Freedom. 

Thomas, L. C., and Goldthwaite, J. E., Body Mechanics and Health. 

Till. Adult Recreation 
(See references for I-VI) 

Community Service Handbooks, Community Music. 

- Community Drama. 

- Comrades in Play. 

- Fun for Everyone. 

- Rural and Small Community Recreation. 

- What Can We Do ? 

Draper, G. C., Community Recreation. 

Evans, G., Chick Evans' Golf Book. 

Hutchinson, P. C., Boxing. 

Jessup, E., Srmo and Ice Sports. 

Kellerman, a.. How to Swim. 

Laporte, W. R., Handbook of Games and Programs. 

McGraw, j. j.. How to Play Baseball. 

Spalding, A. G., Rule Books for all sports. 

Strouse, a. H., Outdoor Stunts for Young and Old. 

Tilden, W. T., The Art of Lawn Tennis. 

White, E. E., The Complete Hockey Player. 
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IX. The Teacher’s Method 


Alden, F. D., “Putting Punch into Posture” {American Physical Educor 
tion Review). 

American Child Health Association, Health in Play. 

Bowen, W. P., and Mitchell, E. D., The Theory of Organized Play. 
Brace, D. K., “A Natural Program of Physical Education for Colleges” 
{American Physical Education Review). 

Charters, W. W., Curriculum Construction. 

CoLLiNGS, E., An Experiment with a Project Curriculum. 

Department of the Interior, Bureau of Education, Health Education 

Series. 

- Physical Education Series. 

- School Health Studies. 

Detroit Public Schools, Course of Study in Health Instruction. 

Dewey, J., How We Think. 

- Interest and Effort in Education. 

Drew, L. C., “Ways and Means of Overcoming Inefficient Posture” 

{American Physical Education Review). 

H’Doubler, M. N., The Dance. 

Hetherington, C. W., Manual in Physical Education. 

- School Program in Physical Education. 

Hosic, J. F., and Chase, S. E., Brief Guide to the Project Method. 
Hotchkiss, E. A., The Project Method in Classroom Work. 

Iowa State Teachers College Bulletin, Physical Education for the 

Elementary Schools. ,, 

Joint Committee on Health Problems in Education, Health Educa¬ 


tion. 

Kilpatrick, W. H., Foundations of Method. 


- The Project Method. . . ru 

Lippitt, L., “Individual Results in Classes” {American Physical Educa¬ 


tion Review). 

McMurry, F. M., How to Study. 

Marsh, A., and Marsh, L., The Dance in 

Oaitt.and Public Schools, Superintendent 




72 (Course of Study Series). , ^ , o i 

Pratt, C., Experimental Practice in tU City and Cmm 
SiE8, A. C., Spontaneous and Supermsed Play in Childhood. 

SMira, C. F., Games and Recreational Methods. 
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Stevenson, J. A., The Project Method of Teaching. 

Stolz, H. R., a Manual in Health Supervision and Instruction for the EU- 
mentary Schools of California. 

Watman, a. K., Education through Physical Education. 

Whitney, A., Who^s Who in Healthland. 

Williams, J. F,, The Organization and Administration of Physical Educor 
tion. 

-“Interest and Effort in Physical Education” {American Physical 

Education Review). 

Woman’s Foundation for Health, A Handbook of Positive Health. 

X. Sources from Which Films Useful in a Natural Program May 

Be Obtained ^ 

1. American Motion Picture Corporation, 71 West 23 Street, New 

York — Baseball in Slow Motion. 

2. The Bray Production, Inc., 130 West 46 Street, New York. 

3. Carter Cinema Producing Corporation, 220-24 West 42 Street, 

New York — Outdoor Exercises in a Woman’s Camp in Maine 
(1 reel). 

4. Celebrated Players Film Corporation, 810 South Wabash Av¬ 

enue, Chicago — Football, Soccer, Swimming. 

5. Central Film Company, 729 Seventh Avenue, New York — Swim¬ 

ming. 

6. Clinical Film Libraries, 132 West 42 Street, New York — Swim¬ 

ming. 

7. The Community Motion Picture Company, 46 West 24 Street, 

New York — The American Athlete. 

8. Educational Film Exchange, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York — 

Baseball and Diving. 

9. Ford Motion Picture Laboratories, Detroit, Michigan — Lessons 

in Swimming. 

10. Goldman-Carpenter Motion Picture Company, 46 West 24 

Street, New York. 

11. Harry Levery Service Corporation, 232 West 38 Street, New 

York. 

12. Kineto Company op America, Inc., 71 West 23 Street, New York — 

Golf. 

> The Moving Picture Age, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, Illinoia, publishes a guide to 
films, 1001 Films and Where to Get Them. 
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13. National Non-Theatrical Motion Pictures, 232 West 38 Street 

New York —Boxing, Diving, Fencing, Golfing, Swimming 
Wrestling. 

14. New York City Board op Education, Department of Visual In¬ 

struction. 

15. Oakland Recreation Department, Oakland, California. 

16. Pathe Exchange, Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York — Athletic 

Movements Analyzed (slow motion — 2 reels). 

17. Pathescope Company op America, Inc., 35 West 42 Street, New 

York — A Study of Movements (1 reel). 

18. Queen Lecture Series 30-31, Potter Building, Bir mingham , Ala¬ 

bama. 

19. Rockepeller Foundation, 61 Broadway, New York. 

20. Society por Visual Education, 220 West 42 Street, New York; or 

806 West Washington Boulevard, Chicago — Sw immin g and 
Diving (2 reels). 

21. State Boards op Health, State Agricultural Colleges, and 

State Universities often distribute films. 

22. Visual Textbook Publishers, Inc., Los Angeles, California — 

Games, Track, Swimming, and other phases of Physical Educa¬ 
tion prepared from the point of view of teaching these activities 
by the Physical Education Department of the University of 
Southern California (16 reels). 

23. Worcester Film Corporation, Park Building, Worcester, Massa¬ 

chusetts. 
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I. The Use of the Silhquettograph * 

The equipment. 

Mills College is using the camera and plan of installation recommended 
by Dr. Norman Fradd of the Department of Physical Education, Harvard 
University, and by the University of Wisconsin. 

1. One Century Penny Picture Camera — obtained from Robey 

French Co., Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. ($120.00), notched for 
four ej^osures on one plate. 

2. One room for student fitted with: (1) wooden platform painted with 

two foot prints for student to stand on, so high that the feet are 
even with the lower level of illuminated screen; (2) screen of 
architect’s linen, in front of (3) 1000 watt incandescent bulb with 
lamp housing. 

3. One room adjoining in which camera is mounted with opening for 

lens through the partition and one small opening in partition 
covered with movable amber glass. 

4. One small developing room adjoining the camera room, in which 

there is ample shelf space and a sink with running water. 

5. Two ruby lights, one for camera room and one for developing room. 

6. Five plate holders 5X7, which come with the camera. 

7. Three enamel pans for developing (8 X 10). 

8. One enamel pan for developing (5 X 7). 

9. Developing materials: 

a. Nepera solution 

b . Acid fixing powder 

c. P. M. C. bromide paper No. 4 — gross boxes (5X7) — $3.25 

per box, Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, New York. 

d. Blotting paper for drying pictures 

Wisconsin uses two sets of metal figures, 0 to 9, for identification of 
picture and one grooved stick nailed on screen frame to hold stencils. Be¬ 
side the silhouette, Wisconsin takes a back photograph. For this they 
have the following additional equipment: 

^ See p. 190. 
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1. One incandescent bulb 1000 watts. 

2. One flood light type of reflector. 

3. One black roller window curtain. 

4. Wiring: 

o. Lighting is controlled by two switches in Room 2. 

b. Wiring in Room 2 consists of one socket for ruby light and one 

socket for regular light. 

c. Wiring for Room 3 must be sufficient for 1000 watt light; upper 

left wall controlled from Room 2. 

d. Wiring for Room 4 (heavy to feed reflector lights) also controlled 

from Room 2, 

Diagram of rooms. 





i<-6 ft— >t<— 4 ft.— >i< -12 ft ->i<-8 ft->i 

Diagram of Rooms 


1. Developing room. 

2. Camera room. 

3. Room in which student stands. 

4. Space for light and reflector: 

a. Partition in which there is a hole for the camera lens and also 

one through which the operator may observe the student’s 

position. 

b. Partition made of architect’s linen between the light and the 

student. 

c. Door through which operator enters to camera and developing 

room. 

d. Door through which student enters. 
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The use of the silhouettes. 

The silhouettes obtained are used: (1) as a posture record in place of 
the skematograph, since they are smaller and hence easier to file, and they 
are more accurate; (2) as a means of getting the students vitally interested 
in improving their posture. A bulletin from the University of Wisconsin 
describes the idea thus: “The idea is simply that of photographing a per¬ 
son standing against a bright background — the resulting picture being 
similar to that of a person standing silhouetted against the sky — with 
surface details obliterated as much or as little as desired.” 

Minimum essentials. 

1. Camera 3. Bright light 

2. Translucent screen 4. Reflector 

The briefest description follows: “ a reflector throws the light rays on the 
screen from behind. The screen (made preferably of architect’s linen) 
diffuses the light and makes an evenly lighted background for the subject, 
who stands in front of the screen in profile. The camera and operator are 
located 12 feet from the screen. 

“ Many modifications and adaptations of this idea are possible, the sim¬ 
plest of which is merely darkening all the windows but one in a room, hang¬ 
ing the screen in front of that window, and using daylight for illumination. 
This would presuppose the use of an ordinary kodak and regular negatives.” 

General procedure at Mills College. 

When our students come for their physical examination in the autumn 
we take the first record; a second one is taken in the spring at the end of 
the year’s work in physical education; and a comparison is made between 
the two when we discuss the problem of posture improvement with the 
student. 

The physical and medical examinations are both given in the gymna¬ 
sium and are so organized that the student comes first for her posture pic¬ 
ture, then goes to the physician, next has her back and foot examination, 
and strength, accuracy, and agility tests, and before leaving the building 
returns to the silhouettograph room to see her posture picture. The use of 
the sensitized paper does away with films. The paper when developed and 
“fixed” in the proper solution holds its color and becomes a permanent 
record. It takes about three minutes to turn out the picture; the approxi¬ 
mate cost per student when two views only are taken is a little over one 
cent. 
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It is at this time that the student sees a graphic representation of her 
standing position as it is and what she does when told to stand as well as 
she can. Her silhouette is compared with the graded posture chart pub¬ 
lished by the University of Southern California and marked accordingly. 
The student at this time is shown where her main difficulty lies, whether 
it is forward head, round back, or relaxed abdomen, and a general idea is 
given her of how it feels to stand properly by putting her in the right 
position. We have found this an exceedingly successful method of getting 
the student’s interest in improving her own posture. 

Detailed procedure. 

The operator turns on the light from the switch in the camera room, 
thus illuminating the linen screen. A student, having given her name, 
enters, removes robe, and takes her position on platform standing on the 
marked footprints. She is told to take her usual standing position. The 
operator takes one picture and then through the small opening tells the 
girl to stand as well as possible; a second picture is taken. The operator 
gives no admonitions. If there is severe lordosis the arm usually hangs 
down and hides the curve. In this case the girl is asked to fold her arms 
on her chest without moving her shoulders. 

The operator numbers the sensitized paper before it is put in the cam¬ 
era. The girl’s name is written on a pad opposite this corresponding num¬ 
ber. After the picture is developed and is drying the girl’s name is printed 
on the back with indelible pencil. It is finally clipped to the student’s 
physical examination record for filing. 

The procedure at the University of Wisconsin for photographing is as 
follows: 

“ Operator throws on lights from switch in dark room. Student, having 
been given a number, which is set up in stencil figures against screen, 
enters, removes robe, and takes position on box standing close to screen. 
Operator takes desired number of pictures. 

“ We take three silhouettes at Wisconsin — habitual position, self-cor¬ 
rected position, and a third to show possibilities for correction with manual 
assistance. After second picture, operator signals assistant who waits out¬ 
side door C., and who then steps in to assist student in taking correct posi¬ 
tion. In addition to silhouette we take a photograph of the back. This 
requires a different lighting and background. For this we have a black 
window curtain above screen. This is pulled down by subject to cover 
screen and lighting is reversed — i.e., we have a 1000 watt incandescent 
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light in flood light type of reflector, wired to upper left wall of Room 2. 
This is also controlled by switch in operator’s room and throws light ob¬ 
liquely on back of student who stands facing black curtain. Each student 



1 Slrjit(b( line from 
ear thru shoulder, 
hip. and in«tep. 

2. Chest high. 

S. Abdonien flat. 

4 . BacV curve* normal. 

5. Weight over arches 

wf Icet 


! Head slightly for¬ 
ward 

2. Chest flat, ihouldcra 
slightly drooping. 

J. Abdomen • 1 i ghtly 
. protruding. 

4. Back curve too great 
at waist line. 


POOR POSTURE 

1. Head forward. 

2. Chest flat, shoulders 

drooping. 

3. Abdomen decidedly 

protruding. 

4. Extreme c u r v e in 

back at waist line 
(Hollow back). 





VERY POOR POS« 
TURE 

1. Head drooping. 

2. Chest flat, shoulders 

rounded and droop¬ 
ing. 

3. Abdomen rery pro¬ 

tuberant. 

4. Extreme holtowback. 

5. Weight on heels. 


Courtesy of The DepartmerU of Physical Education, University of Southern California 

Posture Silhouette Photographs 

(Part of Entering Physical Examination) 

Types Found among College Women 

is marked with lip stick to show the position of spinous processes at time 
number is given. This photograph is especially helpful in classifying stu¬ 
dents and as a record of uneven shoulders, hips, legs, and spinal deviation. 
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“ Much variation is possible in installation. We should suggest consult¬ 
ing local electrician and photographer if in difficulty rather than following 
these plans absolutely. 



GOOD 

Head, trunk and 
thigh ia straight 
line. 

2. Chest high, and 

forward. 

3, Abdomen flat. 

A Back CMcvea nON 
mal. 


FAIR . 

1. Head forward. 

2. Abdomen ^omi* 

nent 

3. Exaggerated 

curve in upper 
back. 

4. Slight hollov/ 

back. . 


POOR 

1 . Relaxed (fatigue) 

posture. 

2. Head forward. 

y Abdomen relaxed. 

4 . .Shoulder blades 

prominent. 

5. Hollow back*"* 


Courtesy of The Department of Physical Education^ University of Southern California 

Posture Silhouette Photographs 

(Part of Entering Physical Examination) 

Note Straight and Zigzag Posture Lines 

Directions for developing. 

“ Place four trays on table. #1 tray is to contain the developer, which 
comes in the bottle named Nepera Solution, and you are to mix according 
to directions on the bottle. 
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“ The second tray is to contain clear cold water. 

“ The third tray is to contain the acid fixing powder for the fixing of the 
prints. Directions for this you will find upon the package. 

“ The fourth tray is to contain clear cold water for the washing of the 
prints. 

“Now place the exposed sheet of paper in tray §\. Understand that all 
of this operation is to be done in a dark room equipped with a safelight. 

“ Rock tray §l back and forth covering fully the sheet of paper with the 
developer, then watch for the image to appear. After the image has 
come up good and clear, that is, a good sharp outline, remove the prints 
from the developer quickly and pass through tray §2, which contains the 
rinsing water; then drop the print into tray #3, allowing it to remain there 
a few minutes; in fact, it should remain there approximately twenty min¬ 
utes in order fully to fix the print, but it can be removed within five min¬ 
utes in order to show the print to the subject, then returned to the fixing 
bath for the remaining fifteen minutes. 

“ After the expiration of that time, the prints are to be placed in tray #4 
and placed under a faucet with running water so as thoroughly to wash 
the hypo from the prints. This will require approximately twenty min¬ 
utes. 

“ After the prints are thoroughly washed, they can be placed between 
blotters over night and allowed to dry.” 

II. Land and Water Ranks Used at Camp Sebago Woheloi 

WATER BABY (First water honor) 

1. Swim 135 yards. 

2. Breast, side, and back stroke. 

3. Make good dive. 

4. Row Blueberry Island. 

5. Row Rookery Island. 

6. Row Ship Island. 

7. Row Wohelo Island. 

8. Climb into boat. 

9. Hiiteni pushoff. 

10. Make good landing. 

11. Row alternate oars and pivot. 

12. Jump into boat from dock. 

1 See p. 253. 
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13. Take on and off awkward passenger. 

14. Final test. 

15. Paddle 4 islands. 


16. Change places. 

17, Make good landing. 


18. Paddle silently and final test. 


19. Tie 2 half-hitches and a square knot. 


20. Make or write a count. 


WATER WITCH (Sccond Water honor) 

1. Swim 6 strokes. 

2. Make 4 dives. 

3. Swim around Rookery Island. 

4. Undress in deep water. 

5. Demonstrate Shaefer method. 

6. Rescue person 50 ft. 

7. Get cup in 8 ft. of water. 

8. Single stunt and double stunt. 

9. Paddle in wind and rough water. 

10. Paddle 20 miles. 

11. Improvised sailing. 

12. Canoe shelter. 

13. Upset, right, and empty canoe. 

14. Climb into canoe from water. 

15. Paddle standing. 

16. Final test. 

17. Bowline, eyesplice, whip end of rope. 

18. Hiiteni’s test. 

19. Make or write a count. 


WATER QUEEN (Third water honor) 

1. Swim 50 yards breast stroke. 

2. Swim 50 yards side stroke. 

3. Swim 50 yards back stroke. 

4. Swim 50 yards arms only. 

5. Swim 50 yards legs only. 

6. Three racing dives. 

7. Tread water 3 minutes hands out. 

8. Swim 50 yards, undress, swim back. 
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9. Three wrist holds. 

10. Back strangle. 

11. Front strangle. 

12. Twenty-five yards side carry. 

13. Twenty-five yards cramp carry. 

14. Ten yards struggling carry. 

15. Three surface dives for subject. 

16. Demonstrate Shaefer. 

17. Warding off. 

LITTLE GYPSY 

Camp craft 

1. Walk 40 miles. 

2. Roll poncho and make shelter of 2 ponchos; sleep out without talk¬ 

ing from the last bugle at night until the first bugle in the morning. 

3. Demonstrate tepee and log cabin fires. 

4. Be one of 3 cooks for unit supper. 

5. Make nature toy and a woodsy costume; whittle a cooking utensil. 

Nature 

1. Twenty wild flowers (10 in blossom, 10 in any state). 

2. Ten birds (5 sight, 5 sight or song). 

3. Fifteen trees. 

4. Ten ferns. 

5. Constellations. 

Horse 

1. Three hours riding. 

2. Bridle and saddle correctly. 

3. Mount and dismount correctly. 

4. Clean a bridle and saddle. 

5. Know the names of all horses. 

Farm 

Eight hours of work — not less than 1 hour at a time. 

Count 

GYPSY 

Camp craft 

1. Walk 50 miles. 

2. Sleep out 3 successive nights. 

3. Take charge of small all-night trip (with one other). 
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4. Cook meal for self and one other person. 

5. Cook in reflector oven or in hole in the ground. 

6. Make fire in wind and rain. 

7. Principles of first aid. 

8. Knots: bowline, square, 2 half-hitches, slipknot. 

Nature 

1. Twenty more wild flowers (10 in blossom, 10 in any state), 

2. Ten more land birds. 

3. Five water birds. 

4. Four cloud groups. 

Horse 

1. Two hours of riding. 

2. Know signals for trot and canter. 

3. Walk horse on circle 5 minutes correct position. 

4. Trot horse on circle 5 minutes correct position. 

5. Canter horse on circle 5 minutes correct position. 

6. Know and distinguish gaits of the horses. 

Farm 

1. Eight hours of work — to include hoeing, cultivating, etc. 

2. Recognize 10 vegetables. 

Count 

GYPSY QUEEN 

Camp craft 

1. Walk 75 miles — around lake about 50 miles, and 25 miles more; if 

same summer as Gypsy, 100 miles altogether. 

2. Sleep in rain and keep dry. 

3. Take gypsy bath. 

4. Put up green tent with one other person. 

5. Make fire without matches. 

6. Plan meals for 5 meal trip. 

7. Cook meal for self and 3 others. 

8. Lead Little Gypsy in her first cooking honors. 

Nature 

1. Twenty plants — 5 poisonous, 5 medicinal, 5 wild food. 

2. Ten more constellations — summer or winter. 

3. Five mosses. 
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4. Five lichens. 

5. Five mushrooms. 

6. Five minerals. 

Horse 

1. Three hours riding. 

2. Know gaits and distinguish t 5 rpes of 3- and 5-gaited horse. 

3. Canter horse in figure 8. 

4. Charge of South Casco trip. 

5. Charge of moonlight trip. 

Farm 

1. Eight hours of work — to include at least 4 of the following (in addi¬ 

tion to requirements for Gypsy): 

Spray at least 20 plants. 

Transplant 20 plants successfully. 

Thin out a row of vegetables. 

Pull out 300 wild mustard plants. 

Plant at least one kind of vegetable. 

Hand-cultivate one of the flower beds. 

Cut and arrange flowers. 

Sift wood ashes and apply as fertilizer. 

Be able to determine the nature of soils. 

Remove egg patches of black squash bug from squash plants. 

2. Be able to recognize: 

Adult potato beetle and larva of same. 

Striped squash beetle. 

Black squash bug. 

Squash blossoms which produce fruit and those that bear pollen 
only. 

3. Write a poem. 

III. Junior-Senior Meet> 

Thompson Gymnasium 

Events — optional activity. 

1. Junior — Posture march. Chosen because emphasis had been 
placed upon posture. Characteristic walks shown: 

a. Swinging hips. 


^ See p. 253. 
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b . Slouch, fatigue posture. 

c. Flat feet, pronated, head forward. 

d. Athlete’s stride exaggerated swinging of arms, long strides, 

head thrust forward. 

e. Class of 1926 march — correct posture, commander telling the 

points that they were emphasizing, head, chest, etc. 

2. Senior — Warming up march : 

a. Formal marching single column, double column, by fours down 

the center of the room to a single file again. 

b. Skipping, running part way around the room. 

c. Spiral — one large one. 

d. Split into two circles with a run, stiff legged. 

e. Duck walk in circles. 

/. Long sliding steps in circles. 

g. Hopping on one leg in circles. 

Shmts. 

1. /umor — Tumbling (Line up around the mats good. About ten 

sat cross-legged, five on each side of the mat. They followed each 
other around to the end for the individual stunts): 

a. Walking on hands and feet. 

b. Jumping over something and running away. 

c. Shoulder roll, stand. 

d. Shoulder roll beginning with a jump. 

e. Shoulder roll, leg roll, on to feet. 

/. Forward roll, hands down first, then just roll over. 

g. Backward shoulder roll. 

h. Backward shoulder roll, leg roll, on to feet. 

i. Backward roll. 

j. Dive from a rolled mat on to hands and a forward roll. 

2. Senior Three ring circus (This had more variety. Before they 

finished all had done the same stunts): 

a. Three lines formed; from this formation, leapfrogging to a three 
circle formation. 

h. Russian squat step (hands on hips, squat, alternate leg shooting 
forward). 

c. Knee dip. 

d. Russian claque step. 

e. Elephant walk. 
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/. Crane dive. 

g. Precipitant (out — together moving around the circle). 

h. Head stand — one at each end of the mat, back to back. 

i. Chinese snake (left hand forward, right hand backward). 

j. Tottle top, circle formation closed; center rigid, is pushed back 

and forth across the circle. 

k. Circle joined, step over hands. 

l. Rigid lying position, feet stationary, body lifted and pushed to 

another person at the other end of the mat who pushed her 
back again; shuttlecock idea. 

m. Centipede, two people hooked together, one riding the shoulders 

of the other. 

n. T-C, circle 1 squat T, circle 2 stand, circle 3 squat C. 

Competitive apparatus. — Wall scaling and spring board elephant: 

1. Junior — Two squads, double line formation. Forward line 

marched across the room to the elephant. Took records for com¬ 
paring native ability and acquired. Guards posted at both pieces 
of apparatus to keep from falling and slipping. 

2. Senior — Same line up. Better order in going around room when 

they changed pieces. Single file march around the room to the 
new piece. Did the same things as the other class. 

Competitive event (not known in advance) — Same for each class: 

1. Flying rings, across and back. 

2. Buck — simple forward spring over the buck. 

3. Rings — stunts in swinging, turning at top of the swing, and at the 

vertical. 

4. Game — somewhat like bombardment. (Two lines face each other 

with one Indian club between the feet of each girl. Half a dozen 
basketballs are used as ammunition. As soon as her pin is knocked 
do^vn, by herself or her opponent, one girl has to step out of the 
line. Fouls noticed. As the lines thinned out, several girls helped 

guard one pin.) 

Races — Same for each class: 

1. Steeple chase race - trials given at all the pieces of apparatus. Order 

given on the announcement sheet. ,. i • 

o. Up to balcony, down pole, over high jump, under hrgh jump, 
walk balance beam (between chalk marks), over low elephant. 
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6. Line up in straight line. 

c. Have judge at each obstacle (take off 1 point for each failure), 

each to be repeated till done. 

d. Have starter at each pole to tap off each person as preceding one 

hits mat. 


Cross bar on the jumping standards about three feet high, both for 
the over and under obstacles. Had to go back and go through 
properly, before they could go on to the next piece, or before any¬ 
one could follow. Failure aroused such excitement that only by 
great effort did they get over at all. 

2. Medley race — Down the room to tag the wall. Ten in a row with 
ten different things to do; crab walk, frog jump, lame walk, run, 


hop on one foot, backward 
plain run. 


run, skip, gallop, ankle grab run, and 


3. Line dodge ball — By the Seniors. Three lines, taking their turns 


in the center, stop watch used. 


Challenges — Three for each class, juniors first. 

1. JR. — Flying rings (single arm with leg swing over before reaching 

the next ring). 

SR. ■ — Parallel bars; center pyramid. 

2. JR. — Down the rope with the ball (basketball). 

SR. — Flying rings (four girls across, single swing, no ring left empty 
for a complete swing). 

3. JR. — Leapfrog — Over horse and buck (at full height), 
o. With one base on top. 

b. With two bases on top. 

c. With two bases on top and land with a twist, about face. 

SR. — Human croquet — Played regular croquet rules. Four fouls 
recognized. 

o. Fail to go through in order. 

b. Fail to touch the post. 

c. Start before touching the post. 

d. Start before the signal. 

(Junior team lined up at one end and Senior team lined up at the 
other. Went to the right. Senior girls were wickets. Girls 
for balls had to crawl through the wickets.) 
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IV. Calendar of Events* 


The Calendar of events is given to indicate distribution of the work 
taken up. The council’s regular meeting occurred each morning at 8:30; 
this continued during the month’s project. 


FRICK SCHOOL 

A CORRELATION PROJECT IN GOOD BEARING WHICH INCLUDES ENGLISH, 

HISTORY, MUSIC, ART, AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

OCTOBER 12 to NOVEMBER 20, 1925 


Oct. 12. 
Oct. 13-16. 


Oct. 19-21. 

Oct. 21-23. 

Oct. 19-23. 

Oct. 26-28. 

Oct. 29. 
Oct. 30. 
Nov. 2-3. 
Nov. 6. 

Nov. 9. 
Nov. 13. 


Calendar of Events 

Meeting of the supervisor of physical education with Frick 
teachers. 

Introducing the project to junior high school students. 

Talk with slides, “Modern Knighthood.” 

Meeting with junior high school class officers and faculty. 
Council plans for month’s events and final assembly in Edu¬ 
cation Week. 

Plan includes; (1) posters, (2) dramatics, (3) compositions, 
(4) songs. 

Introducing the project to grades IV-VI. 

Talk with slides, “Plans for Physical Education Day.” 
Introducing the project to grades I-III. 

Talk with slides, “The House that Jack and Jill Built.” 
Junior high school students work on posters and composi¬ 
tions. 

All classes make designs for tags and posters. 

All classes write compositions. 

Tags exhibited — council chooses best tag. 

Council decides on best compositions. 

Each pupil makes one tag for Tag Day. 

Frick school boys and girls parade — tags given to those 
having good posture. Room wins having most tags at 

end of day. 

All classes work on tableaux and songs for final assembly. 
All classes make invitations for parents for final assembly. 

Poster exhibit. 


1 See p. 259. 
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Nov. 16-20. Final plans and rehearsal for assembly on Friday, November 

20 . 

Nov. 20. Assembly, Lisser Hall, Mills College campus. 

Final Plan for Frick School Posture Parade and Tag Day 

1. For description of field, see chart on bulletin board in office. 

2. Officers: Field captain — Miss King. 

Faculty judges — Mr. Finger, Mrs. Partridge, Miss Alder- 
son, Miss Jory, Mr. Decker. 

Student judges — 20 members of outgoing Student Coun¬ 
cil. 

Announcer — Norma Anderson. 

Marshal — Ruth Burlingham. 

Messenger — Frank Wliitman. 

Drummers. 

3. Standards for judging: 

o. Appearance when marching and standing: 

(1) Head up. 

(2) Chest up. 

(3) Abdomen in. 

(4) Feet ahead. 

b. Distribution of weight when standing by upright rule (alignment 
should be through ear, shoulder joint, hip joint, and in front of 
ankle). 

4. Plan of march: 

a. Time — Elementary parade begins with First and Second Grade 

circuit at 1: 15. Junior high school begins at 2: 10. Messen¬ 
ger will tell each class when to leave bungalow. 

b. Classroom teachers march their classes to position behind num¬ 

bers chalked on playground as assigned on chart. 

c. At signal (whistle blown twice) classes march forward by twos 

to judges assigned them, are judged, turn away from partners 
and return to place. 

d. Each teacher is responsible for counting the number of tags won 

by her class. This is reported to the Messenger with the total 
number present in the group. Percentages are figured by Miss 
King. The winning room is announced. This group then 
marches around the field. After this all classes return to their 
rooms. 
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5. Meeting — On Thursday morning, November 12 at 8:30, the 
faculty and student judges will meet to go over all details. Coun¬ 
cil members may act as judges only after bemg awarded a posture 
tag. The faculty judges will award these at this meeting. 

^This meeting is imperative. 

FRICK SCHOOL ASSEMBLY PROGRAMS 

Friday, November 20,1925, Lisser Hall 

Elementary Program, 1:16 

1. America the Beautiful. 

2. Pledge to the Flag. 

3. Frick School Song. 

4. Announcement of winners in Posture Month — Student Chairman 

Posture Month Committee. 

5. Best composition read by the author. 

6. “There Were Two Crooked Children” — dramatized by fourth 

grade. 

7. Indian Dance — by third grade. 

8. America. 

Junior High School Program, 2:16 

1. America the Beautiful. 

2. Pledge to the Flag. 

3. Frick School Song. 

4. “ The Meaning of Education Week for American Boys and Girls ” — 

President of Mills College. 

5. “New Plans for Frick School” — Principal of Frick School. 

6. Announcement of winners in Posture Month — Student Chairman 

Posture Month Committee. 

7. Best composition read by author. 

8. “What the New Frick School Council Hopes to Do for Frick 

School” — President Frick School Council. 

9. “In Search of the Golden F” — tableau presented by the L-9th-2. 

10. America. 

Frick School — Junior High School Dramatization 

“In Search of the Golden F” 

Characters: 

Frick Boy — corduroy trousers, slip-on sweater. 

Frick Girl — white skirt and sweater, sports shoes. 
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Good Character, the Weaver — Medieval dress, high pointed headdress 
with veil. 

Scholarship — academic robe and book. 

Good Sportsmanship — girl in crisp white middy, arm band, black 


bloomers. 

Good Health — Greek robe, silver helmet. 

Good Posture — Robin Hood archer, drawn bow. 

Athletics — boy in athletic suit. 

Student Activities — girl in sports dress, “Frick Flash” in hand. 
Reader of the Theme — academic gown. 


Stage set and 'properties: 

Curtains — gates in the center marked “Success.” 

Two stools — one on each side of stage. 

Two large gold keys. 

Pulpit at extreme left. 

Adion: 

Reader behind pulpit reads theme. 

Boy and girl come up steps at opposite sides, go to center, look at gate, 
return to seats, sit, ponder. 

The Weaver comes up center aisle, up steps at R and stands by gates. 
She opens gates; out come Scholarship, Sportsmanship, singly; then 
Health and Posture together and Athletics and Activities together. 
They stand at front of stage, then turn and reenter the gates. 

Boy and Girl rise and look after them. The Weaver gives each a key, 
enters the gates and closes them. Boy and Girl, key in hand, go 
slowly down the steps and sit in the audience. 

Theme: 

The golden web of youth is woven day by day. The threads are vari¬ 
colored, some flaming reds and yellows, some gray and dull. The threads 
are stretched to breaking here and there where adventure and the thrill 
of contests won or lost have made them taut, and here again they loosen 
and sag with dulled interests or disappointment. 

Two characters appear upon our golden web — the Frick School Boy 
and the Frick School Girl. They are weaving day by day the tapestry 
of their lives. Just now each is intent upon a golden goal. Each is striv¬ 
ing to earn the highest honor of their school, the Golden F. 

They see the gateway before them marked Success. They ponder on 
the many things they must do to open it and gain their hearts’ desire. 
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And as they ponder, one approaches them, a weaver of the loveliest tap¬ 
estries. Her name is Good Character; she carries a golden key, the key 
to these enchanted gates. She speaks to them. ’ 

“If you, Frick Girl and Frick Boy would pass through these gates 
marked Success and win the precious Golden F which is upon the other 
side, what must you do ? ” “We do not know,” they answer her. And she 
replies by opening up these magic gates with her big golden key and call¬ 
ing forth the elements which must become a part of each who would the 
Golden F possess. 

First comes High Scholarship, a goal well worth the striving, and next 
comes Good Sportsmanship, who gives rare gifts to those who possess her, 
gifts such as loyalty, honesty, courtesy, cooperation, bravery, modesty, 
trustworthiness, and kindness. 

Good Health and Good Posture, hand in hand, bring happiness and 
achievement to boys and girls who work for them. 

Athletics and Student Activities bring joy in sports and service. To 
play the game for the sport of a game well played, to serve the school so 
that all will be proud of its achievements, are the gifts of these two, 

Good Character has shown her treasures now, and Girl and Boy are 
ready for their work. She gives them each a golden key, the key of good 
character, which will help them open the Gate of Success and win the 
Golden F. 

Frick Girl and Frick Boy return with this key to their schoolmates to 
tell them of the wonderful gate and the Golden F beyond it. 
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Ability, motor. See Motor ability. Activities, 

Ability, organizing. See Organizing apparatus. See Apparatus activi- 


ability. 

Abolishment of intercollegiate ath¬ 
letics, University of Cincinnati, 

272 

Absence of ideas, alleged, natural 
method, 367 
Academic degree, 
material value, 282-283 
teacher of naturalized program, 
282-284 

value in project teaching, 283-284 
Achievement, measuring. See Meas¬ 
uring achievement. 

Achievement scales. 

See also Attitude scales. 

Growth scales. 

Knowledge scales. 

Skills scales. 

for college intrants, 182-194 
men, college intrants, 186, 187, 190, 
191 

use of, college intrants, 182-194 
women, college intrants, 184, 185, 
188, 189 

Achievement tests, 
apparatus, 229 
baseball, 228 
basketball, 228 
Brace, D. K., 228, 229 
Camp Sebago Wohelo, 398-402 
football, 228 
indoor baseball, 229 
indoor field hockey, 229 
need of, 21 

physical education, 227-229 
soccer, 228 

Teachers College, 228, 229 
use of McCall’s T scale, 229 


ties. 

big brain-muscle. See Big brain- 
muscle activities. 

brain-muscle. See Big brain-muscle 
activities. 

case group, meeting needs of, studies 
of, 21 

child, education through, Froebel, 57 
concrete goals in, natural move¬ 
ment, 4 

consistent. See Consistent activi¬ 
ties. 

daily life, method in, 301-302 
status of natural movement, 15 
emergency. See Emergency activi¬ 
ties. 

extraordinary. See Extraordinary 
activities. 

films of University of Southern 
California, 223, 224 
from aims, curriculum making, 119, 
120 

indoor. See Indoor activities. 
Lesson, the, questions to test quality 
of teaching, 330-331 
life-saving, 252, 253 
manual training. See Manual 
training activities, 
mental. See Mental activity, 
modern, contrast with primitive, 4 
motivation of. See Motivation of 
activity. 

naturalized citizen pro j ect. See 
Naturalized citizen project ac¬ 
tivities. 

optional. See Optional activity, 
ordinary. See Ordinary activities, 
organization of, selection, 313 
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Activities, (continued) 

out-door. See Out-door activities, 
participation in, successful, 366 
physical. See Physical activity, 
physical education. See also Physi¬ 
cal education activities. 

formal compared with natural¬ 
ized, 195-206 

naturalized compared with formal, 
195-206 

traditional. See Traditional school 
physical education activities, 
pre-vocational. See Pre-vocational 
activities, 
primitive men, 4 

reasonable and purposed, encouraged 
by teacher, 66 

recreational. See Recreational ac¬ 
tivities. 

See also Traditional recreational 
activities. 

recreational, naturalized. See 
Naturahzed recreational ac¬ 
tivities. 

scoring, 314, 315 

scoring charts for, list of available, 
314, 315 

seasonal, college physical education, 
193 

self-testing. See Self-testing activ¬ 
ities. 

teaching of, 313, 315 
Acts, purposeful. See Purposeful acts. 
Ad.^^ms, Sib John, educational rela¬ 
tionship pupil and teacher, 217 
Adaptability of naturalized material, 
for schoolroom use, 273-277 
Adaptation of theory to specific situa¬ 
tions, 300-304 

Adjustment, in curriculum, 121, 122 
Adults, 

life, effect of naturalized physical 
education as child, 65-66 
men, 

comparison formal and natura¬ 
lized program, 203, 204 

naturalized recreational activi¬ 
ties, 203, 204 


Adults, men (continued) 

traditional recreational activities 
203,204 ’ 

recreation, 
source materials, 373 
status of, natural movement, 16 
recreational activities, need of, 103 
time requirements, 

big brain-muscle activities, 67, 68 
women, 

comparison formal and natural¬ 
ized program, 204-205 
naturalized recreational activi¬ 
ties, 204, 205 

traditional recreational activities, 
204, 205 

“^Esthetic” dancing, not natural, 54 
Age, 

5 to 7 years. See Grade One. 

7 to 8 years. See Grade Two. 

8 to 9 years. See Grade Three. 

9 and 10 years. See Grade Four. 

10 and 11 years. See Grade Five. 

11 and 12 years. See Grade Six. 
Aims. See also Aims and objectives. 

and the teacher, 289-295 
curriculum making, 117-123 
education, Dewey, 57 
physical and general, 60 
formal gymnastics, 338 
health education, 344, 345 
hygienic. See Hygienic aims, 
naturalized physical education, 
naturalized program, 195 
pupils. See Pupil aims, 
schools, Sanderson of Oundle, 56 
teachers. See Teacher aims, 
translating into activities, 
curriculum making, 119, 120 
Aims and objectives, curriculum, 
naturalized activities, elemen¬ 
tary school, tabulated, 130-152 
American Child Health Association, 
“Rules of the Game,” 154 
American National Red Cross, tests 
of swimming and life-saving, 252 
American Physical Education Review, 
Decathlon Scoring Tables, 227 


69 
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Analysis, 

lesson, supervision, 318, 319 
movement, films, 223 
slow motion films, 223 
natural gymnastic exercises, 
use of films in, 223, 224 
process, approval of, Pear, 223 
unit, second step in arriving at 
natural gymnastic exercises, 
222, 223 

Anti-social responses, may be devel¬ 
oped by transfer of training, 43 

Apparatus, 

g 3 annasium, achievement tests, 229 
interclass meet, 404 
Apparatus activities, naturalized pro¬ 
gram, 101 

Appearance of group consciousness, 
natural movement, 51-54 
Appendix, 391—410 

Approach, scientific. See Scientific 
approach. 

Appropriate equipment, naturalized 
program, need of, 360 
Approval of teachers, motivation of 
activity, 364 
Art, fine. See Fine art. 

Artificiality of certain formal exer¬ 
cises, 2 

Assembly program, health education, 

245 

Association football, films for teach¬ 
ing, French Army, 223 
Athenian, 

ideal of harmonious development, 
333-335 
palestrae, 334 

Athletic and play fields, care of, 71 
Athletic badge te^s, 227 
Athletic classification, Rogers, 309 
Athletic clubs, naturalized program, 

93 

Athletic coach, choice of, 292 
Athletic units, method in, 302, 303 
Athletics, 

activities, the Lesson, questions to 
test quality of teaching, 330 
aid to natural program, 22 


Athletics, (continued) 

for all. University of Cincinnati, 
270-272 

for girls, standards for, resolution 
of conference at University of 
Cincinnati, 271 
source materials, 370, 371. 

Athletics and sports, 
natural movement, 10 
naturalized program, 93 
status of natural movement, 15 
Atkinson, Ruth, physical education 
program, Univ. of California, 11 
Attitude 

of advocates of natural movement, 
23 

of educators, natural movement, 
16-18 

of formalists to natural method, 
17, 18 

of mind, disregarded in formal exer¬ 
cises, 3 

scales of, tabulated, 153-181 
school superintendents, natural pro¬ 
gram, 367 

teacher. See Teacher’s attitude, 
transfer of. See Transfer of atti¬ 
tude. 

Attitude Scale, 
end of 2nd grade, 158, 161 
end of 4th grade, 162-164 
end of 6th grade, 165-168 
end of 9th grade, 
boys, 169-173 
girls, 174, 175 
end of high school, 
boys, 176-178 
girls, 179-181 

entering school, tabular, 156, 157 
men college intrants, 186, 187, 190, 
191. 

women college intrants, 184, 185, 
188, 189 

Availability, school yards, 308 
Background, 

cultural. See Cultural background, 
teacher, natural program, 83, 84 
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as a 


oacKward roll, test, natural gymnas- 

tics for college freshmen, girls, 
256 

Backwardness (comparative) of phys¬ 
ical education, 1, 2 
reasons for, 2 
Bacon, Francis, 

Dewey’s conception of him 
prophet, 25 

health versus knowledge, 182 
philosophy, 25 

Balance, natural program, 355 
Baldwin-Wood, Weight-Height-Age 

Table, gauge and standard of 
normal growth, 154 
Ballet dancing, not natural, 54 
Barnard College. See also Wayman, 
Agnes. 

Greek games, 246, 247 
Baseball, 

achievement test, 228 
indoor. See Indoor baseball, 
pitching test, natural gymnastics 
for college freshmen, girls, 256 
Basis, psychological, of natural pro¬ 
gram, 40-44 
Basketball, 

achievement tests, 228 
distance throwing test, natural 
gymnastics for college fresh¬ 
men, girls, 255 

game compared with paper route, 361 
goal throwing, test, natural gym¬ 
nastics for college freshmen, 
girls, 256 

natural gymnastics in, 240-242 
special gymnastic practice for. 
Brace, 242, 243 
Benefits, 

of play, Sies, 217 

of satisfactions, program of physi¬ 
cal education, 293 
Bibliography, 377-390 
Big brain-muscle activities, 

California school, 121 
definition in, definition of physical 
education, 86 

fundamental, in natural program, 97 


Big brain-muscle activities, (cont.) 
manual training, 97, 98 
primary importance of, 47,48 
time requirements of child and 
adult, 67, 68 

Biological objectives. See Specific 
biological objectives. 

Biology, 

effect of development of, on mental 
life, 37 

modern. See Modem biology. 
Bodily control, tests for, 90 

Bodin, Jean, contribution to sociol¬ 
ogy, 50 

Bonds, S—R. See S—R bonds. 
Bonser, Frederick G., curricular 
inadequacies, 117 
Boxing, naturahzed program, 91 
Boy Scouts, 93. See also Scouting. 

natural movement, 16 
Boys, decathlon events for, 154,155 
Brace, D. K., 
achievement tests, 228, 229 
special gymnastic practice for, 242, 
243 

Brain-muscle activities. See Big 
brain-muscle activities. 
Breathing exercises, 
change in ideas on, 49, 50 
experiments with, 49, 50 
harmfulness of, 50 
omission, naturalized activity, rea¬ 
son for, 361 
Bukh, Niels, 

primitive g3Tnnastics, 16-17 
primitive gymnastics movement, 350 
Burchenal, Elizabeth, revival of 
folk dance, 347 

Burnham, William H., significance 
of physical education, 62 
Burton-Opitz, R., experiments with 
breathing exercises, 50 

Cabot, Richard C., faults of systems 
of physical culture, 1 
Calendar of Events, Frick School, 
posture correlation project, 

406-410 
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California, 

decathlon events, list of, 154, 
155 

ranch schools, manual training, 
98 

state program of physical education, 
11 

University of. See University of 
California. 

Calisthenics, 

drill, no development of social 
responses, 43 
experience with, 

Cleveland, Ohio, 108-109 
Ipswich, Mass., 108 
Camp Fire Girls, 93 
history and significance, 53 
natural movement, 16 
Camp program consistent with natu¬ 
ral program, 348 
Camp projects, 253 
Camp Sebago Wohelo, 
camp project in natural physical 
education, 253 

Land and Water Ranks, 398-402 
Camping, 
method in, 302 
natural activity, 91 
reproduces natural environment, 
91 

Camping movement, natural move¬ 


ment, 347, 348 

Carrousel, game described, 248 
‘‘Case group*' needs, study of need 
of, 21 

Cat and rat, game described, 248 
Challenges, interclass meet, 405 
Character, 

effect of sports on, 291 
national, of physical education, 350, 
351 


Character development, 
natural program develops, 358 
necessity of training for, 51 
Character training, Froebel, 57 
Chief aims, teacher of physical educa¬ 
tion, making healthy citizens, 
289 



Child, 

gathering supplementary facts, 209- 
210 

importance of use of knowledge, 210, 
211 

initiative, 210 
organization of facts, 210 
setting up purposes, 209 
time requirements, 
big brain-muscle activity, 67, 68 
use of knowledge, importance of, 
210-211 

weighing values, 210 
Child development, 
mental, the Lesson, 
questions to test quality of teach¬ 
ing, 328, 329 
physical, the Lesson, 
questions to test quality of teach¬ 
ing, 328 

social, the Lesson, 

questions to test quality of teach¬ 
ing, 329, 330 

tendencies in, time of, Thorndike, 47 
Child life, natural activities essential 
part of, 110 

Child rearing, training for, 98 
Child training, discipline, 358 
Children, 

classification of, 308-312 
organization of. See Organization 
of children. 

reflective thought in, 208-210 
spontaneous play is expression of 
fundamental human instincts, 
107 

Children's part, preparation for play, 
questions to test quality of 
teaching, 325, 326 
Cho Cho, 251 

Chores, old-fashioned, opportunities 
for, disappearing, 96 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Twenty-third Dis¬ 
trict School, Experimental pro¬ 
gram in naturalized activity, 
263-267 

Cincinnati, University of. See Uni¬ 
versity of Cincinnati. 
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Citizenship project. See Naturalized 
citizenship project activities. 

Citizenship scores, testing social qual¬ 
ities, 229 

Citizenship, training for. See Train¬ 
ing for citizenship. 

Class method, socialized, 355 

Class work, necessity for a new con¬ 
ception of, 299, 300 

Classification, 
athletic, Rogers, 309 
children, 304-312 
combination of age, grade, height 
and weight, 309 
corrective work, 309-312 
pade, 308 

individual differences, provision 
for, 312 

interest age, 308, 309 
scale for, Oakland, CaUfornia, 
310, 311 
weight, 309 

natural activities, daily life, 89 
pre-vocational activities, natural¬ 
ized program, 96 

social service activities, naturalized 
program, 96 

students, for physical education 
program, University of Cin¬ 
cinnati, 268 

Classified list, 
reading materials, 369-376 
source materials, natural program, 

369-376 

Classroom. See also Schoolroom, 
mass work, natural gymnastics 
preferable for, 108, 109 
teacher, medical inspection by, 

71 

Cleveland, Ohio, 

experience with calisthenics, 108, 
109 

experience with formal program, 
108, 109 

Climbing. See Hill and mountain 
climbing. 

Club activities, natural movement in 
connection with, 10 


Clubs, 

athletic. See Athletic clubs, 
organization of, 312, 313 

Coach, athletic. See Athletic coach 
Colby, G. K., 

natural dancing develops good 
posture, 102, 103 
research in natural dancing, 10, 11 
work at University of California, 12 
Collections, games, 
need of, 21 

tested correlation material with 
health teaching, need of, 21 
College entrants. See College in¬ 
trants. 

College freshmen, girls, natural gym¬ 
nastics for, 254-257 
College ^Is, testing, Wayman, 227 
College intrants, 
achievement scales, 182, 194 
men, 

achievement scales, 186,187, 190, 
191 

attitude scales, 186, 187, 190, 191 
growth scales, 186,187, 190, 191 
habit scales, 186, 187, 190, 191 
knowledge scales, 186,187,190,191 
skills scales, 186, 187, 190, 191 
women, 

achievement scales, 184,185,188, 
189 

attitude scales, 184, 185, 188,189 
growth scales, 184, 185, 188, 189 
habit scales, 184, 185, 188, 189 
knowledge scales, 184,185,188,189 
skiUs scales, 184, 185, 188, 189 
College physical education, 
activities, seasonal, 193 
effect of earlier work in schools, 182 
election plan, 183 
immediate needs, 183, 184 
in the future, 182 
notebooks, keeping of, 193, 194 
organization plan, 192, 193 
plan for directors, 192, 193 
present requirements, 183 
Combination classification, children, 

309 
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andments, Ten, of physical edu¬ 
cation, 62-64 

Comparison of, 

Greek and modern programs, 336- 
338 

kinesthetic sense, formal gymnas¬ 
tics and natural activities, 359 
Latin with physical education, 217 
natural and formal programs, 
dogmatic statements valueless, 

353 

study of Williams, Atkinson and 
Brace, 353, 354 

paper route and basketball game, 
361 

traditional and naturalized physical 
education activities, 195-206 

Competitive apparatus, interclass 
meet, 404 

Competitive event, interclass meet, 
404 

Comte, Auguste, contribution to 
sociology, 50 

Conception, new, 
nature of experience, 36 
of experience, recognition of, 41 

Conception of mental life, Dewey, 36 

Concepts, moral. See Sound moral 
concepts. 

Concomitant learnings, Kilpatrick, 
122 

Conduct in life, as basis for gymnas¬ 
tics, 8 

Conference on girls, athletics. Uni¬ 
versity of Cincinnati, 271, 272 

Conferences, supervisor and teachers, 
322 

Connections, secondary. See Second¬ 
ary connections. 

Consciousness, 

group. See Group consciousness, 
social. See Group consciousness. 

Consistent activities, 

curriculum, naturalized activities, 

elementary schools, tabulated, 
130-152 
mental, 

grade 1,130,131 


Consistent activities, mental, {cont.) 
grade II, 135, 136 
grade III, 140 
grade IV, 144 
grade V, 
boys, 148 
girls, 146, 147 
grade VI, 
boys, 151 
girls, 150 
physical, 
grade I, 130 
grade II, 134, 135 
grade III, 137-139 
grade IV, 142, 144 
grade V, 
boys, 148 
girls, 145 
grade VI, 
boys, 151 
girls, 150 
social, 

grade I, 131, 132, 133 
grade II, 136, 137 
grade III, 140, 141 
grade IV, 144, 145 
grade V, 
boys, 148, 149 
girls, 147 
grade VI, 
boys, 152 
girls, 150, 151 

Constructive physical education activ¬ 
ities in an Indian mission 
school, 260, 261 

Content, 

formal. See Formal content, 
formal program, Skarstrom, 338,339 
health education program, 345 
naturalized program, 86-104 
programs, comparison Greek and 
modern, 337 

proportion of. See Proportion of 
content. 

thought. See Thought content, 
units of. See Units of content. 

Continuity in a position, teacher of 
naturalized program. 285 
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Contrast, primitive and modern ac¬ 
tivities, 4 
Contribution of, 

modern educational theory and 
practice, 56-61 

sociology, natural program, 50-55 
Control, bodily. See Bodily control. 
Controlled emotional expression, 
natural program develops, 358, 
359 

Cooperation, high schools with col¬ 
lege physical education pro¬ 
grams, 183 

Coops, Helen L., University of Cin¬ 
cinnati, conference on girls, 
athletics, 271 

Correction of defects, objective in 
naturahzed physical education, 
70, 71 

Correction of postural defects, natural 
program, 364 
Corrective exercises, 
individual only, 3 
method in, 304 

Corrective programs for university 
women, 260 
Corrective work, 
classification of children, 309-312 
natural program, necessary ele¬ 
ments, 71 
Correlation, 

in- and out-of-door activities, Gary, 

Indiana, 97 

Lesson, the, questions to test qual¬ 
ity of teaching, 331, 332 
of physical education and health 
education, 

objective in naturalized physical 
education, 68, 69, 70 
of physical education with other 
subjects, 7 

with health teaching, need of col¬ 
lections of material for, 21 
with other subjects, need of means 
and methods, 21 
Correlation project, 
health and physical education, 251, 
252 


Correlation project, (continued) 
posture, 

calendar of events, Frick School 
406^10 ’ 

elementary program, 408 

Junior High School dramatiza¬ 
tion, 408-410 

Junior High School program 
408-410 ’ 

Course of study, standardized, not 
possible in natural method of 
physical education, 232-233 
Criteria, 

Dewey’s appeal to experience, 
27 

for judging instruction, 310-318 
old criteria inadequate for natu¬ 
ralized program, 317 
natural gymnastics, 105, 106 
Criticism, supervisor to teachers, 321, 
322 

Cultural background, teacher of natu¬ 
ralized program, 281, 282 
Curriculum, 

complete syllabus impossible, 59 
inadequacies of, Bonser, 117 
made by teacher and child, 59 
making, 

adjustment in, 121, 122 
development from needs of child, 
118 

elements modifying selection, 121 
job analysis, 120, 121 
lesson plans, 123, 125 
method and aims of, 117-123 
outline of steps, 118-119 
projects, 122, 123 
scientific approach, 117, 118 
selection, 120, 121 
special program for each child 
impossible, 121, 122 
summary, 126, 127 
supplying what home does not 
give, 120, 121 

translating aims into activities, 
119, 120 

natural program, made by child and 
teacher, 61 
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Curriculum, (continue^ 
naturalized activities. See also 
Consistent activities. 

Nature and needs. 

Objectives and aims, 
elementary school, 128-152 
basic aims and objectives, 130- 
152 

basic nature and needs tabu¬ 
lated, 130—152 

consistent activities tabulated, 
130-152 

Grade I, 130-133 
Grade II, 134-137 
Grade III, 137-141 
Grade IV, 142-145 
Grade V, 145-149 
boys, 148-149 
girls, 145-147 
Grade VI, 149-152 
boys, 151-152 
girls, 149-150 

organization, 

supervisor to help in, 319, 320 
teachers to help in, 320 
psychological, not logical, 59 
racial inheritance, Froebel, 57 

Daily health inspection, 343 
Daily life, 

activities of. See Activities of daily 
life. 

emergency activities, 89 
extraordinary activities, 89 
natural activities of, 89-93 
classification of, 89 
source materials, 369, 370 
ordinary activities, 89 
usual activities, 89 

Daily life activities, the Lesson, ques¬ 
tions to test quality of teaching, 

330 

Dambach, John, natural program, 
steps in method, illustration 
from the Horace Mann School 
gymnasium, 219-222 
Dancing, 

^'aesthetic.” 5ee'^iEsthetic*' dancing. 


Dancing, {continiied) 

and laws of emotional response, 43 
ballet. See Ballet dancing, 
diversified art forms of, 53 
folk. See Folk dancing, 
influences upon, 53 
interpretive. See Interpretive 
dancing. 

lyric. See Lyric dancing, 
natural. See Natural dancing. 

Darwin, Charles, 
contribution to eugenics, 51 
contribution to sociology, 51 
influence on biology, 45-46 

Dash, fifty-yard. See Fifty-yard 
dash. 

Decalogue of Physical Education. 
See New Decalogue of Physical 
Education. 

Decathlon events, 
game forms for, 244 
list for, elementary boys, Cahfornia, 
154 

practice for, 244 

Decathlon Scoring Tables, 227-228 
American Physical Education Re¬ 
view, 227-228 

Defects, 

correction of. See Correction of 
defects. 

postural. See Postural defects. 

Definition. See Specific subject in¬ 
volved. 

Health and Physical Education, 343 

Degree, academic. See Academic de¬ 
gree. 

Democracy, 
implications of, 29 
in modern philosophy of education, 

27-28 

Democratic ideals and institutions in 
modern philosophy of educa¬ 
tion, 27 

Denmark, 

“Primitive Gymnastics,” Bukh, 16, 
17 

primitive gymnastic movement, 
350, 351 
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Dependence of knowledge on method 

211, 212 

Descartes, Rene, philosophy, 26 

Detailed procedure, silhouettes, tak¬ 
ing of, 395-397 

Detroit, Mich., 

example of consistent aim in all 
branches of education, 18 
program of physical education, 11 
stunts, original, 101 

Developing, silhouettes, directions for, 
397, 398 

Development, 

harmonious. See Harmonious de¬ 
velopment. 

of character. See Character devel¬ 
opment, 
of motive, 

natural program develops, 358 
necessity of training for, 51 

Developmental status, natural pro¬ 
gram, 306, 307 

Dewey, John, 
aim of education, 57 

appeal to experience as criterion, 
27 

beginning of thinking, 82, 83 
conception of Bacon as a prophet, 
25 

of mental life, 36 
definition of education, 37 
of interest, 14 

elements in reflective thinking, 209 
future of civilization depends on 
method of thinking, 211 
modern leader, 57 
S-R bonds, 41 

steps in thinking, natural program, 
illustration, steps in method, 
221 

Diagram of rooms, silhouettograph, 
392 

Directions for developing silhouettes, 
397, 398 

Directors, college physical education, 
plan for, 192, 193 

Disadvantages, indoor play periods, 
Cleveland, 108, 109 


Discipline, 
child training, 358 
comparison of, from formal and 
natural types of programs, 23 
Discomforts, as educative force, 36 
Discussion, 

time for, natural physical education 
366 

use of, natural gymnastic exercises 
225 ’ 

Discussion questions, 12, 13, 19 , 24 
32, 44, 54-55, 61, 84, 104, lOo! 
127, 206, 216, 230, 261, 288, 
295, 315, 324, 351 

Dislike for healthful exercises, culti¬ 
vated by formal gymnastics, 6 
Distance throwing, basketball. See 

Basketball distance throwing. 
Disuse, Law of, 38 

Dogmatic statements valueless in 
comparison of natural and for¬ 
mal programs, 353 

Dow, Arthur Wesley, fine art 
defined, 30 
Dramatic activities, 
in natural method of physical edu¬ 
cation, 236 

natural movement, 347 
Dramatic expression, 
method in, 303 
natural movement, 10 
naturahzed program, 94-96 
source materials, 371, 372 
status of, natural movement, 16 
Dramatic representation of Indian 
life, 246 

Dramatics, activities, the Lesson, 
questions to test quality of 
teaching, 331 

Dramatization, junior high school, 
correlation project posture, 
408-410 

Drill, mass. See Mass drill. 

Duties of supervisor of physical edu¬ 
cation, naturalized program, 

323, 324 

Duty of schools, Sanderson of Oundle, 
56 
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Educating opinions, need for, natural 
movement, 20 
Education, 

aim of. See Aim of education, 
application of scientific knowledge 

in, 31 

based on purposeful acts, Kilpatrick, 

65 

broader scope of, 2 
definition, 86 

definition of, Dewey, 57 
expectations from, 5 
for future, Sisson, 316 
general. See General education, 
health. See Health education, 
ideas on, Pestalozzi, 67 
ideas on, Rousseau, 56, 57 
its growth, 58 
its own reward, 58 
main function of, 3 
modern, philosophy of, 26-28 
philosophy of, 25—28. See also Phi¬ 
losophy of education, 
physical. See Physical education, 
preparation for living, 30 
public, in natural program, future 
task, 356 

safety. See Safety education. 
Educational aims, 

fallacy in formal program, 340-342 
formal program, fallacy in, 340-342 
Educational method, 
modern, defined, Monroe, 58 
progressive exercises as, 362 
Educational practice, modern. See 
Educational theory and prac¬ 
tice, modern. 

Educational theory, 
after 1750, 56-60 
modern period, 57-60 
Educational theory and practice, 
modern, contribution of, 56-61 
Educative force, 
discomforts as, 36 
satisfactions as, 36 

Educators, attitude of, natural move¬ 
ment, 16-18 
Effect, Law of, 38 


Effect of natural method, 222 
Effect of sport on character, 291—292 
Efficiency of movement, natural move¬ 
ment, 48 

Effort, individual. See Individual 
effort. 

Election plan, college physical educar 
tion, 183 

Elementary program, correlation proj¬ 
ect, posture, 408 
Elementary school, 

decathlon events for, 154 
naturalized activities, curriculum 
for, 128-152. See also Curric¬ 
ulum. 

posture project, 257 
Elements in reflective thinking, 
Dewey, 209 

Elements, practice of. See Practice 
of elements. 

Emergency activities, 
daily life, 89 

^naturalized program, 91-93 
Emile (Rousseau), 56-57 
Emotion, not cause of physical re¬ 
sponse, 39 

Emotional control, aid of natural pro¬ 
gram, 72 

Emotional expression, necessity of 
training for, 61 

Employee, health of. See Health of 
school employees. 

Entrants. See College intrants. 
Environment, 

modern versiLs earlier, effects of, 67 
natural. See Natural environment, 
sanitary. See Sanitjiry environment. 
Epictetus, freedom through educa¬ 
tion, 25 
Equipment, 

appropriate. See Appropriate 
equipment. 

silhouettes, minimum essentials, 393 
silhouettograph, 391-392 
teacher, modern education, 58 
Ethical Culture School, New York 
City, self-organized team- 
games, 249, 250 
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Ethical objectives. See also Specific 
ethical objectives. 

Eugenics, 

contribution of Darwin, 51 
contribution of Galton, 51 
Events, 

Calendar of, 

posture correlation project, Frick 
School, 406-410 

competitive, interclass meet, 404 
indoor track meet, 253 

optional activity, interclass meet, 
402, 403 

point system for. See Point sys¬ 
tem for events. 

Events, decathlon. See Decathlon 
events. 

Evolution, 

FroebeFs application to education, 
57 

game activities consistent with, 47 
in modern philosophy of education, 
27, 28 

theory of, 45, 46 

modifications since Darwin, 45-46 
Exact performances. See Fancy 
stunts. 

Exactness, 

apparent lack of natural program, 
355 

lack of natural program, 355 
Examination, 

medical. See Medical examination, 
written. See Written examination. 
Examples of. 

Interclass meet, detailed, 402-405 
posture silhouette photographs, 

396-397 
silhouettes, 394 

Excursion, as example of project and 
motivation, 112, 114 
Exercise, Law of, 38 
Exercises, 

breathing. See Breathing exercises, 
natural gymnastics. See Natural 
gymnastic exercises, 
progressive. See Progressive exer¬ 
cises. 


Exercises, (continued) 

related to future needs, natural 
movement, 5 

Existence of the self, Descartes’ 

philosophy, 26 
Expectations, from education, 5 
Expectations of results, natural pro¬ 
gram compared with formal 
363, 354 
Experience, 

defined, 37 

nature of. See Nature of experi¬ 
ence. 

teacher of naturahzed procram 
284-288 ’ 

variety of. See Variety of experi¬ 
ence. 

Experimental program in naturalized 
activities, 

Twenty-third District School, Cin¬ 
cinnati, 263-267 

University of Cincinnati, 267-272 
Experimental science in modern phi¬ 
losophy of education, 28 
Experiments, 

thought value, Horace Mann 
School, 214, 215 

with breathing exercises, 49-50 
Expert leadership, in natural method, 
212 

Explanation, failures, natural pro¬ 
gram, 355, 356 

Expression, rhythmic. See Rhythmic 
expression. 

Extraordinary activities, daily fife, 
89 

Facial expression, original nature 
tendency, 35 

Fact knowledge, tests of, by written 
examination, 229 
Factors in study, McMurry, 218 
Facts, 

gathering supplementary, child, 209, 
210 

organization of, child, 210 
Failures, natural program explained, 

355, 356 
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Fallacy, in educational aims, formal 
program, 340-342 

Fallacy in hygienic aims, formal pro¬ 
gram, 339, 340 

Falling, prone. See Prone falling. 

Fancy stunts, 

definition of, 87 

often educationally irrational, 5 

previous false values, 6 
Farm life, limited to selected group, 96 
Farming, training for, naturalized 
program, 99 

Faults of systems of physical culture, 
Cabot's opinion, 1 

Fellowship, naturalized physical edu¬ 
cation program, 79, 80 

Festivals, 

American, recognition and popular¬ 
ity of, 54 

natural movement, 347 
Field hockey. See also Indoor field 
hockey. 

Fifty yard dash, test, natural gym¬ 
nastics for college freshmen, 
girls, 255 

Fighting instinct, socialized, 78, 79 
Films, 

natural program, source material, 

375, 376 

of activities. University of Southern 
California, 223, 224 

use of, analysis, natural gymnastic 
exercises, 223, 224 
Fine art, Dow's definition, 30 
Finish, 

apparent lack of, natural program, 
355 

lack of, natural program, 355 
First aid activities, naturalized pro¬ 
gram, 91 

First aid and safety provisions, health 
service, 343 

First grade, games, 247-249 
Fitness, military. See Military fit¬ 
ness. 

Fixing reasons in child's mind, Analy¬ 
sis process, natural gymnastic 
exercises, 223 


Folk dance movement, 

Gulick's objectives, 53 
history and significance, 53 
natural movement, 346-347 
Folk dancing, naturalized program, 

95 

Follow-up program, health service, 

343 

Football, achievement tests, 228 
Force, educative. See Educative 
force. 

Foreign systems of physical education, 
transplantation of, unsoundness of, 
354 

Form, good. See Good form. 

Formal activities, compared with 
naturalized, 195-206 
Formal content, objections to, 342, 
343 

Formal exercises, 
disregard of attitudes of mind, 3 
often artificial or merely corrective, 
2 

relief periods, 365, 366 
Formal gymnastics, 338-343 
aims of, 338 

compared with obsolescent use of 
drugs, 6 ^ 

cultivate dislike for healthful exer¬ 
cise, 6 

definition of, 87 
kinesthetic sense, 359 
organic vigor, 359, 360 
replaced in schoolroom by natural¬ 
ized material, 273, 274 
Formal method, 

general education, discarded, 357 
objections to, 342, 343 
physical education, discarding, rea¬ 
sons for, 358 

Formal physical education, 
groups favoring, 17, 18 
lack of social benefits, 72 
uses obsolete, transfer of training, 73 
Formal program, 

appearance of, compared with 
naturalized, 355 

Cleveland's experience with, 108 
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Fonnal program, (continued) 
comparisons with natural, 
dogmatic statements valueless, 353 
study of Williams, Atkinson and 
Brace, 353, 354 
content, Skarstrom, 338, 339 
development of alertness, control 
and self-discipline, 340, 341 
education aim, fallacy in, 340, 341 
expectation of results, compared 
with natural, 353, 354 
fails in simple health values, physi¬ 
cal and physiological, 73 
fallacy in educational aim, 340-342 
fallacy in hygienic aim, 339-340 
good posture developed, 341, 342 
hygienic aim, fallacy in, 339-340 
method, 339 

natural program a revolt against, 
339 

no social service, 77 
objections to formal content and 
method, 342 
reflective thinking, 362 

Formal system, physiological values, 
360 

Formal versus modern procedure, 296- 
297 

Formalism, 

discarded in natural program, 29, 30 
present establishment, handicaps 
natural movement, 195, 196 

Formalist, attitudes toward natural 
method, 17, 18 

Formalist movement, status of, 17 

Formalist views and practice, 17, 
18 

Forms of health service, 343-344 

Forward roll, test, natural gymnastics 
for college freshmen, girls, 256 

France, “natural gymnastics’* of 
Hubert, 16 

Freedom, extent of, natural method, 
362, 363 

Freedom through education, Epicte¬ 
tus, 25 

Free-hand exercises, compared with 
natural movements, 6 


Free play, naturalized program, 93 
French army, films for teaching asso 
ciation football, 223 

Freshmen, college. See College fresh 
men. 


Frick School, 

calendar of events, correlation proj¬ 
ect posture, 406-410 
Froebel, Friedrich, 
character training, 57 


curriculum is social inheritance, 57 
education through child's activitv 

57 


evolution applied to education, 57 
ideas on education, 57 
training for life, 57 
Fun, as satisfaction, 78 
Fundamental human instincts, ex¬ 
pressed in spontaneous play of 
children, 109 
Fundamental principles, 
natural movement, 3-9 
summarized, 9 

Future task, natural program, 356, 

357 


Galton, Sir F. 
contribution to eugenics, 51 
contribution to sociology, 51 
Game action, relation of time, gym¬ 
nastic exercises, 15 
Game activities, consistent with evo¬ 
lutionary process, 47 
Game forms, 
for decathlon events, 244 
of lower organization, practice in, 
natural gymnastic program, 226 
Game technique, natural gymnastics, 

15 

Game, the main thing, natural gym¬ 
nastic exercises, 225 
Game units, method in, 302, 303 
Games, 
activities, 

the Lesson, questions to test qual¬ 
ity of teaching, 330 
carrousel described, 248 
cat and rat described, 248 
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Games, {caniinued) 
develop satisfying social responses, 

43 

Grade I, 247-249 
Grade III-IV, 249, 250 

Grade IV, 250 

Greek. See Greek games. 

in natural movement, 10 

naturalized program, 93 

organic vigor, 360 

status of, natural movement, 15 

source materials, 370 
teams. See Team games. 

Gary, Indiana, correlation of in- and 
out-of-door activities, 97 
Gathering supplementary facts, child, 
209-210 

General education, 
formal method, discarding, reasons 

for, 357 

knowledge of theory and practice 
in, 296-300 

newer ideas aid physical education, 
18 

relation to physical education, 60 
General method in all units of con¬ 
tent, 301 

General objectives, naturalized physi¬ 
cal education, 65-66 
General organization of teaching, the 
Lesson, questions to test qual¬ 
ity of teaching, 327, 328 
General procedure, silhouettes, use of, 

393-395 

General tendency, physical education 
practice, 354, 355 

Genetic and experimental inquiry, 
Darwin, 46 

Girl Reserves, 93, natural movement, 
16 

Girl Scouts, 93, natural movement, 16 
Girls, 

decathlon events for, 155 
high school. See High school girls, 
training of. See Training of girls. 
Goals, 

concrete, in activity, natural move¬ 
ment, 4 


Goals, {continued) 

of professional effort and achieve¬ 
ment, Wood, 278 

Good bearing. See also Correlation 
project, posture. 

Correlation project, 406-410 
Good form, natural movements, 48 
Good of group, desire for, objective, nat¬ 
uralized physical education, 79 
Good posture, gained bv natural danc¬ 
ing, 102, 103 
Grade I, 

achievement scales, 156-157 
curriculum (also other grades). See 
Curriculum, naturaUzed activi¬ 
ties. 

naturalized curriculum, 130-133 
Grades I and II, 

naturalized material for school¬ 
room use, 275 
Grades I to III, 

comparison formal and naturalized 
program, 197-198 

naturalized citizenship, project ac¬ 
tivities, 197, 198 

traditional school, physical educa¬ 
tion activities, 197, 198 
Grades I to IX, 

Illustrative Lesson, proportion of 
content, 110-112 
motivation and projects, 112, 113 
projects, 112, 113 

Grades II. See also Grade I and 11. 
See also Grade I to III. 
achievement scales, 158-161 
naturahzed curriculum, 134r-137 
Grade III. See also Grade I to III. 
naturahzed curriculum, 137-141 
self-organized team games, 249-250 
team games, 249-250 
Grades III and IV, 
naturaUzed material for schoolroom 
use, 276 

Grade IV. See also Grade III and IV. 
achievement scales, 162-164 
games for, 250 

naturalized curriculum, 142-145 
self-organized'team games, 249, 250 
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Grade IV, {continiLed) 
team games, 249, 250 

Grades IV to VI, 

comparison formal and naturalized 
program, 199-200 

Naturalized Citizenship Project Ac¬ 
tivities, 199-200 

traditional school, physical educa¬ 
tion activities, 199-200 

Grade V. See also Grade IV to VI. 
boys, naturalized curriculum, 148- 
149 

girls, naturalized curriculum, 145- 
147 

Grade V and VI, 

naturaUzed material for schoolroom 
use, 276 

Grade VI. See also Grades IV to 
VI. 

See also Grade V and VI. 
achievement scales, 165-169 
boys, naturalized curriculum, 151- 
152 

girls, naturalized curriculum, 149- 
151 

Grades VII and VIII, 
naturalized material for school¬ 
room use, 277 

Grades VII to IX. See also Junior 
high school. 

VIII. See also Grades VII and 
VIII. 

Grade IX, 

boys, achievement scales, 169- 
173 

girls, achievement scales, 174-175 

Grades X to XII. See also High 
school. 

See aho Senior high school. 

Grade XII, 

boys, achievement scales, 176-178 
girls, achievement scales, 179-181 

Grades, 

classification of children, 308 
natural physical education projects 
for, 125, 126 

projects for, natural physical edu¬ 
cation, 125, 126 


Graphic explanation, natural dancing, 
94 

Grecian. See Athenian. 

See Spartan. 

Greek games, Barnard College, 246, 
247 

Greek philosophy of education, 25 

Greek physical education, 333-338 

Greek programs, compared with mod¬ 
ern, 336-338 

Group and individual in philosophy 

of, modern physical education. 
29 

Group consciousness, 
appearance of, 51-54 
growth of, 51, 52 
playground movement, 52 

Group cooperation, physical educa¬ 
tion, 357 

Group, desire for good of, objective, 
naturalized physical education, 
79 

Group living qualities, natural pro¬ 
gram develops, 358, 359 

Growth, 

Kilpatrick’s requirements for, 153 
of group consciousness, 51, 52 
of interest, naturalized program. 
Physical education, Univ. of 
Cincinnati, 269-270 

muscular. See Muscular growth, 
normal. See Normal growth, 
scales of, tabulated, 153-181 

Growth Scale, 
mental, 

end of Grade II, 160 
end of Grade VI, 168 
end of Grade IX, 
boys, 171 
girls, 175 

end of high school, 
boys, 178 
girls, 180 

men college intrants, 187, 191 
women college intrants, 185,189 
physical, 

end of Grade II, 158, 159 
end of Grade IV, 162, 163 
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Growth Scale, physical, {continued) 
end of Grade VI, 165, 167 
end of Grade IX, 
boys, 169-171 
girls, 174, 175 
end of high school, 
boys, 176, 177 
girls, 179, 180 

entering school, tabular, 156, 157 
men college intrants, 186, 187, 
190, 191 

women college intrants, 184, 185, 
188 
social, 

end of Grade II, 160 
end of Grade IV, 164 
end of Grade VI, 168 
end of Grade IX, 
boys, 172 
girls, 175 

end of high school, 
boys, 178 
girls, 181 

men college intrants, 187, 191 
women college intrants, 188, 189 
Gulick, Luther H., 

Camp Sebago Wohelo, 253 
folk dance movement, 53 
G3mmasium 

as emergency space, 107 
Athenian, 334 
Horace Mann School, 
illustration of natural program, 
steps in method, 219-222 
natural program, place of, 308 
provision for, 71 

G 3 ntnnastic exercises, compared with 
hill and mountain climbing, 
362 

Gymnastic practice for basketball. 
Brace, 242-243 
Gymnastics, 

based on real conduct in life, 8 
older forms, proved inadequate, 31 

Habits, 

health. See Health habits, 
scales of, tabulated, 153-181 


Habits Scale, 
end of Grade II, 158-161 
end of Grade IV, 162-164 
end of Grade VI, 165-168 
end of Grade IX, 
boys, 169-173 
girls, 174, 175 
end of high school, 
boys, 176-178 
girls, 179-181 

entering school, tabular, 156, 157 
men college intrants, 186, 187, 190, 
191 

women college intrants, 184, 185, 
188, 189 

Harmonious development, Athenian 
ideal of, 333-335 
Health, 

definition of, 86 
of school employees. 

Health Service, 343 
of school oflBcials, 

Health Service, 343 
of teachers. 

Health Service, 343 
teacher of naturalized program, 279 
Health and physical education, 
correlation project, 251, 252 
defined, 343 
Health education, 
aims of, 344, 345 
assembly program, 245 
correlation of, physical education, 
and, objective in naturalized 
physical education program, 
68-70 

definition of, 86 

explained 343-346 

program, 

content, 345 
method, 345, 346 
Health examinations, 343 
Health habits, 

objective in naturalized ph 3 rsical 
education, 68 
“Rules of the Game,” 154 
Health instruction. See Health edu¬ 
cation. See Health teaching. 
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Health service, forms of, 343, 344 
Health service and supervision, needed 
in naturalized physical educa¬ 
tion, 71, 72 

Health teaching. See also Health 
education. 

natural method, 244, 245 
Health values, 

emphasis on, physical education, 2 
failure of formal system in, 73 
Health versus knowledge. Bacon, 182 
Healthland, vacation trip to, 251, 252 
Healthy citizens, making, chief aim 

of teacher of physical educa¬ 
tion, 289 

Hubert, Georges, ‘‘Natural Gym¬ 
nastics,” 16 

Height-weight-age ratio test, natural 
gymnastics, college freshmen, 
girls, 255 

Help in curriculum organization, 
supervisor, 319-320 
Herbart, Johann Friedrich, 
basis for curriculum, 57 
ideas on education, 57 
scientific process of instruction, 57 
Hetherington, Clark W., 

Decathlon Scoring Tables, 227-228 
natural activities, essential part of 
child life, 110 

Report to Commission on Revision 
of Elementary Education of 
The National Education Asso¬ 
ciation, 11 

High school. See also Senior high school, 
boys, achievement scales, 176-178 
cooperation of, preparation for col¬ 
lege, 183 

decathlon events for, 155 
girls, achievement scales, 179-181 
hockey for natural method of 
physical education, 238, 239 
Hiking, 

as recreational activity, 103 
natural activity, 90 
naturalized program, 100 
New York City, 100 
Switzerland, 100 


Hill and mountain climbing, com¬ 
pared with gymnastic exer¬ 
cises, 362 

Hill, Patty, manual training, kinder- 
garten, 98 
History, 

Camp Fire Girls, 53, 348-349 
folk dance movement, 53 345 
347 ' 

Greek physical education, 333, 338 
natural dancing, 53, 54 

natural movement in physical edu¬ 
cation, 1-13, 339 
physical education, 333-351 
playground movement, 52, 346 
“Primitive Gymnastics,” 350, 351 
scouting, 53, 348-349 
Hobbes, Thomas, 
contributed to sociology, 50 
Hobbies, out-of-door. See Out-of- 
door hobbies. 

Hockey, 

field. See Field hockey. 

See Indoor field hockey, 
for high school girls, natural method 
of physical education, 238, 

239 

illustration of natural program, 
steps in method, 218, 219 
natural gymnastics, for Teacheni 
College girls, 239-240 
Home-making, training for, 98 
Horace Mann School (Unless other¬ 
wise stated this refers to the 
Horace Mann School, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 
New York City). 

dramatic representation of Indian 

life, 246 

experiment of Williams, Atkinson 
and Brace, 20 
games for Grade Four, 250 
gymnasium, illustration of natural 
program, steps in method from, 
219-222 

health education, assembly pro¬ 
gram, 245 

project, overnight trip, 283 
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HorftCG M&nn School, 
study of natural and formal programs, 
Williams, Atkinson and Brace, 

353, 354 

thought values, experiment, 214, 215 
Hughes, Percy, 

True sport, 291 

Human instincts. See also Funda¬ 
mental human instincts. 

Hygiene, 

mental. See Mental hygiene, 
school. See School hygiene. 

Hygiene of instruction and school man¬ 
agement, Health Service, 343 

Hygienic aim, 

fallacy in, formal program, 339, 340 
formal program, fallacy in, 339-340 

Ideals, 

Athenian. See Athenian ideal, 
of the National Amateur Athletic 
Association, 290-291 
of natural program, 81 
of training. Pear, 224 
Spartan. See Spartan ideal, 
teacher of naturahzed program, 
279-280 

Ideas, absence of, natiiral method, 367 
Ideas on education, 

Froebel, 57 
Herbart, 57 
Illustrative lesson, 
proportion of content, 

Grade I to IX, 110-112 
Senior High School, 114-115 
Imagination, need for, teacher of 
natural program, 22 
Immediate needs, college physical 
education, 183-184 
Immediate problems. See Problems, 
immediate. 

Immunizations, Health Service, 343 
Implications of democracy, 29 
Importance of method, naturalized 
program, 207-208 

Importance of training for society, 51 
Importance of use of knowledge, 
child, 210, 211 


Impulse, when manifested, met by 
natural program, 41 

Incentives, other than test scores, 
natural method of physical 
education, 230 

India. See Muttra. 

Indian life, dramatic representation 
of, Horace Mann School, 246 

Individual, 

in philosophy of modern physical 
education, 29 

method promotion of naturahzed 
program, 356 
physiological unity of, 49 
psycho-physical organism, 

philosophy of physical education, 

357 

unified whole, 

philosophy of physical education, 
357 

Individual and group, in philosophy 
of modern physical education, 
29 

Individual conduct, responsibility of 
group for, taught in naturahzed 
physical education, 79, 80 

Individual corrective exercises, 
natural movement, 10 
naturahzed program, 102 
source materials, 373 
status of natural movement, 16 

Individual differences, 
natural method considers, 298 
provision for, classification of chil¬ 
dren, 312 

Individual effort, progress through, 
30, 31 

Individuality, Descartes’ recognition 
of, 26 

Indoor activities, correlation with 
outdoor activities, Gary, Indi¬ 
ana, 97 

Indoor basebaU, achievement tests, 
229 

Indoor field hockey, achievement 
tests, 229 

Indoor play periods, disadvantages 
of, 108 
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Indoor play versus outdoor play, 107 

108, 109 J-. . 

Indoor track meet, 
events, 253 
judging, 253, 254 

Teachers College, 253, 254 
Industrial life, 

in modern philosophy of education, 
27, 28 

Industrial revolution, in social life of 
the day, 28 

IneflScient posture, contrasted with 
natural movement position, 48 
Initiative, child, 210 

Inquiry, genetic and experimental. 

See Genetic and experimental 
inquiry. 

scientific method of, 46 
Instinct, fighting. See Fighting in¬ 
stinct. 

Instincts. See also Fundamental hu¬ 
man instincts. 

Instruction, criteria for judging, 316- 
318 

Intellectual objectives, specific. See 
Specific intellectual objectives. 
Intelligent leadership, necessity of, 
natural program, 83, 84 
Interclass meet, 
challenges, 405 
competitive apparatus, 404 
competitive event, 404 
detailed example of, 402-405 
events, optional activity, 402, 403 
races, 404-405 
stunts, 403, 404 
Teachers College, 402-405 
Intercollegiate competitions, abolish¬ 
ment of, University of Cin¬ 
cinnati, 272 

Interest, Dewey’s definition of, 14 
Interest-age, classification of children, 
308, 309 

Interesting work, teacher’s attitude, 

365 

Interpretive dancing, possibilities of, 54 
Intricate performances. See Fancy 
stunts. 


Introduction into schools, natural 
program, 367 

Iowa State Teachers CoUege, program 
of physical education, 12 
Ipswich, Mass., experience with calis¬ 
thenics, 108 

Jahn, Father, work with boys, 299 
James, William, work of, 34, 35 
Job-analysis, curriculum making, 120 

121, need of, for physical edu¬ 
cation teacher, 21 

Joint Committee on Health Problems 
in Education, aims of health 
education, 344, 345 
Jones, Olive M., 285 

Judging, indoor track meet, 253, 254 

Judging instruction, criteria for, 316- 
318 

Junior high school, 
boys, achievement scales, 169-172 
comparison formal and naturalized 
program, 200-201 
dramatization, correlation project 
posture, ^8-410 
girls, achievement scales, 174-175 
naturalized citizenship project ac¬ 
tivities, 200-201 
posture project, 257-260 
traditional school physical educa¬ 
tion activities, 200-201 

Junior high school program, correla¬ 
tion project posture, 408-410 

Justification, natural program, 355, 
356 

Kilpatrick, William Heard, 
concomitant learnings, 122 
purposeful acts as basis for educa¬ 
tion, 65 

requirements for best growth, 153 
responsibility, of the physical edu¬ 
cator, 289 

teacher should not limit objectives 
too narrowly, 232 

Kindergarten. See also Grade I. 
comparison formal and naturalized 
program, 196, 197 
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Kindergarten, (continued) 
manual training, Hill, 98 
naturalized citizenship project ac¬ 
tivities, 196, 197 
practice, thought values in, 214 
traditional school physical educa¬ 
tion activities, 196, 197 

Kinesthetic sense, 
formal gymnastics, 359 
natural activities, 359 
value of, 359 

Knowledge, 

dependence of, on method, 211, 212 
fact. See Fact knowledge, 
scales of, tabulated, 153-181 
use of, importance of, child, 210-211 
Knowledge of theory and practice in 
general education, 296-300 
Knowledge Scale, 
end of Grade II, 158-161 
end of Grade IV, 162-164 
end of Grade VI, 16&-168 
end of Grade IX, 
boys, 169-173 
girls, 174-175 
end of high school, 
boys, 176-178 
girls, 179-181 

entering school, tabular, 156, 157 
men college intrants, 186, 187, 190, 
191 

women college intrants, 184, 185, 
188, 189 

Knowledge health, Bacon, 182 
Lack of exactness, natural program, 

355 

Lack of finish, natural program, 355 
Lack of understanding, natural pro¬ 
gram, 355 

Land and Water Ranks, Camp Se- 
bago Wohelo, 398-402 
Latin, study of, compared with physi¬ 
cal education, 217 
Law of disuse, 38 

Law of effect, 38, recognized in natu¬ 
ral program, 42, 43 
Law of effect and sportsmanship, 39 


Law of exercise, 38, recognized in 
natural program, 42 
Law of readiness, 37-38, recognized 
in natural program, 42 
Law of unreadiness, 38 
Law of use, 38 
Laws of emotional response, 
and dances, 43 

modified according to laws of learn¬ 
ing, 43 

recognized in natural program, 43 
Laws of learning, 37-39, recognized 
in natural program, 42 
Leader, 

influence of, Williams, 292 
natural program, needs of, 83, 84 
Leadership, 

expert. See Expert leadership, 
intelligent, necessity of, natural 
program, 83, 84 

Learner^s method of study, significance 
of, 207-216 

Learning, laws of. See Laws of 
learning. 

Learning by doing, natural movement, 
3 

Learnings, concomitant. See Con¬ 
comitant learnings. 

Leg raising test, natural gymnastics 
for college freshmen, girls, 256 
Lesson, the 

activities, questions to test quality 
of teaching, 330-331 
analysis of. See Analysis of lesson, 
child development, 

mental, questions to test quality 
of teaching, 328-329 
physical, questions to test qual¬ 
ity of teaching, 328 
social, questions to test quality 
of teaching, 329, 330 
correlation, questions to test quality 
of teaching, 331-332 
general organization of teaching, 
questions to test quality of teach¬ 
ing, 327, 328 

questions to test the quality of 
teaching, 327-332 
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Lesson plan, 

for a specific project, 124 
to introduce project, 123 
Lessons, 

general hints on, 115, 116 

^ illustrative. See Illustrative lessons. 
Life-saving, 

activities, 252, 253 
naturalized program, 91 
Life value, natural movement, 361 
Limitation of practice, natural gym¬ 
nastic exercises, 225 

List, 

available scoring charts for activi¬ 
ties, 314, 315 

source materials, natural program, 

369-376 

Locke, John, contribution to sociol¬ 
ogy, 50 

Locomotion, increased power of, in 
man, effect of, 47 

Lyric dancing, naturalized program, 
definition, 95 

McCall, W. A., T scale, use of, 
achievement tests, 229 
McCurdy, J. H., opportunity of 
physical education in develop¬ 
ment of character, 333 
McGownd, Matilda Jane, Uni¬ 
versity of Washington, natural 
gymnastics for college fresh¬ 
men, girls, 254-257 
McMurry, F. M., 
basis of judgment of teacher, 301 
factors in study, 218 
Machiavelli, Niccolo, contribution 
to sociology, 50 
Main function of education, 3 
Making a naturahzed program, 117- 
118 

Man, nature of, Robinson, 353 
Manipulation, original nature, tend¬ 
ency, 35 

Manual training, 

activities, natural program, 97, 98 
correlation with physical education 
program, 77, 78 


Manual training, {continued) 
kindergarten, Hill, 98 
ranch schools, 98 
Sanderson of Oundle, 98 
Marching, natural activity, 91 
Marching tactics, 

natural program, reasons for, 361 

reasons for use in naturalized pro¬ 
gram, 91 

Mass drill. See Classroom mass work. 
Mass work, classroom. See Class¬ 
room mass work. 

Material value, academic degree, 282 
283 
Materials, 

list of, natural program, 369-376 
preparation for play, 

questions to test quality of teach¬ 
ing, 326 

Meaning of study, 208 
Meaningless precision, 355 

Means to skill, natural gymnastics 
as, 222 

Measuring achievement in naturalized 
program, 153-181 

Medical examination, need of, natural 
movement, 5 
Medical inspection, 
needed, 71 
personnel, 71 

Meet. See also Interclass meet, 
interclass, detailed examples of, 
402-405 

track. See Track meet. 

See Indoor track meet. 

Men. See Adults, men. 

Men college intrants. See College 
intrants, men. 

Mental activity, multiform, original 
nature, tendency, 35 
Mental hygiene, objective in natural¬ 
ized physical education, 72 
Mental life, 

conception of, Dewey, 36 
effect of development of biology on, 
37 

Mental power and keenness, teacher 
of naturalized program, 280 
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Method, 

class, socialized, 355 
curriculum making, 117-123 
dependence of knowledge on, 211, 
212 

formal. See Formal method, 
health education program, 345, 346 
importance of, naturalized program, 
207-208 

in activities of daily life, 301, 302 
in athletic units, 302, 303 
in camping, 302 
in corrective exercises, 304 
in dramatic expression, 303 
in game units, 302, 303 
in the natural program, 213-215 
in self-testing units, 302, 303 
in social service activities, 303, 304 
modern education, 58-59 
modern project, 58-59 
necessity for, physical education, 
215-216 

of formal program, 339 
programs, comparison Greek and 
modern, 337, 338 
project. See Project method, 
promotion, naturaUzed program, 
356 

scientific. See Scientific method, 
steps in. See Steps in method, 
teacher. See Teacher’s method. 
Methodist Episcopal Mission. See 
Muttra. 

Military fitness, Spartan ideal of, 335 
Military training, Spartan, 335, 336 
Mills College, Oakland, Cal., posture 
project, 258, 259 

Mistakes, past, physical education, 2 
Mitchell, Dr. H. K. See Dambach, 
John. 

Modern biology, contribution to nat¬ 
ural program, 45-49 
Modem education, 
method, 58-59 

significant elements, influence 
natural movement, 59 
social growth, 57 

teacher’s equipment, 58 


Modern educational method, defined, 
Monroe, 58 

Modern educational practice. See 
Educational theory and prac¬ 
tice, modern. 

Modern educational theory, agreement 
of natural movement with, 4 
Modern educational theory and prac¬ 
tice, contribution of, 56-61 
Modern period of education, 57-60 
Modern pliysical education, 
modern versus formal procedure in, 
296, 297 

philosophy of, 25-33 

program, compared with Greek, 

336-338 

Modern psychology, contribution to 
the natural movement, 34-44 
Modification of original nature, 35, 
297-298 

Modification of original tendencies by 
physical education, 35 
Monroe, P., definition of modern 
educational method, 58 
Montaigne, temper of. See Temper of 
Montaigne. 

Moral concepts. See also Sound 
moral concepts. 

sound, necessity of training for, 51 
Moral qualities, depend on physical 
activities, 73 

Moral results, natural movement, 9 
Morale, high, temper favorable to. 

See Temper of Montaigne. 
Motivation of activity, teacher’s ap¬ 
proval as, 364 

Motivation and projects, excursion as 
example, 112-114 
grades I to IX, 112, 113 
repetition, 225 

Motive, development of. See Devel¬ 
opment of motive. 

Motor ability tests, need for, 21, need 
of valid, 227 

Motor training, satisfaction in, 4 
Motor training, complete, 
natural movement, 3 
results of, 4 
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Mountain climbing. See Hill and 
mountain climbing. 

Movement, efficiency of. See EflS- 
ciency of movement. 

Movements, 

significant. See Significant move¬ 
ments. 

test of racial need, 48 

Moving pictures. See Films. 

Muscular activity, thinking a part 
of, 82, 83 

Muscular growth, objective in natu¬ 
ralized physical education, 66 

Music and rhythm in practice, natural 
gymnastic exercises, 225, 226 

Muttra, India, Pace’s physical educa¬ 
tion activity project, 260 

Narrowness of training, physical edu¬ 
cators, 2 

Nash, Jay B., 11 

National Amateur Athletic Federa¬ 
tion, 270, 271 
ideals of, 290-291 

National character of physical educa¬ 
tion, 354 

National character. Primitive Gym¬ 
nastics Movement, 350, 351 

National Education Association. See 
Hetherington, Clark W. 

Natural. See also Naturalized. 

Natural activities, 
camping, 91 
daily life, 89-93 
classification of, 89 
source materials, 369, 370 
definition of, 87 

essential part of child’s life, 110 
hiking, 90 

kinesthetic sense, 359 
marching, 91 

necessity for, skillful technique in, 

298-299 

organic vigor, 360 
posture training, 363, 364 
riding, 90 
scouting, 91 
swimming, 90 


Natural activity program, self-con 
trol, keynote, 43 
Natural dancing, 

basis for selection of material, 94 
Colby's research in, 10, 11 
develops good posture, 102, 103 
graphic explanation, 94 
history and significance of, 53, 54 
naturahzed program, detailed defi¬ 
nition, 94-95 
not “self-expression,” 95 
renewed interest in, 11 
response to idea or situation, 39 
stimulation of, Colby, 102, 103 
training for society, 51 
what is included in, 54 
Natural education, Rousseau, 56, 57 
Natural environment, camping, 91 
Natural exercises, choice of, 5 
Natural gymnastic exercises, 
analysis, 

fixing reasons in the child’s mind, 
223 

use of films in, 223, 224 
first steps in arriving at (a felt diflB- 
culty), 222 

fourth step (practice in game forms 
of lower organization), 226 
fifth step (participation in the final 
form worked for), 226, 227 
game the main thing, 225 
limitation of practice, 225 
music and rhythm in practice, 225, 
226 

repetition, discussion of, 224, 225 
rhythm and music in practice, 225, 
226 

second step in arriving at (analysis), 

222, 223 

third step in arriving at (slow prac¬ 
tice of elements needed), 224 
unit the main thing, 225 
use of discussion, 225 
Natural gymnastic movements, 
Williams’ research in, 10 
Natural gymnastics, 
book on, value of, 365 
criteria for, 105, 106 
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Natural gymnastics, {continued) 
definition of, 87 

example desired by one group of 
children, 106 

for college freshmen (girls), 254-257 
tests, 255-257 
game technique, 15 
Hubert, 16 
in basketball, 240-242 
in classroom mass work, best for, 

107, 108 

in hockey. Teachers College, 239,240 
means to an end, 107 
means to skill, 222 
naturalized program, 103, 104 
place in, 105-109 
place of technique in, 105 
relation to units of content, 106, 107 
relay game, basis of, 15 
self-satisfaction in, 30 
Natural method of physical education, 
absence of ideas, 366, 367 
dramatic activity in, 236 
effect of, 222 
expert leadership in, 212 
freedom, extent of, 362, 363 
high school girls, hockey for, 238, 

239 

hockey for high school girls, 238, 239 
in health teaching, 244, 245 
incentives other than test scores, 230 
individual differences considered, 
298 

natural gymnastics for basketball, 
240-242 

natural gymnastics for hockey, 239- 

240 

practice for decathlon events, 244 
problems illustrating, 232-262 
programs illustrating, 232-262 
projects illustrating, 232-262 

Red Riding Hood, dramatization 
of, 236 

soccer, 237, 238 

special gymnastic practice for bas¬ 
ketball, Brace, 242, 243 
standardized course of study not 
possible, 232, 233 


Natural method of physical education, 
{continued) 
swimming, 243, 244 
testing, 227-230 
volley ball, 233-236 
Natural movement in physical educa¬ 
tion. See also Natural gym¬ 
nastics. 

activities of daily life, status of, 15 
adult recreation, status of, 16 
agreement with modern educational 
theory, 4 

aid from athletics, 22 
athletics and sports, 10 
status of, 15 

# 

attitude of advocates of, 23 
educators, 16-18 
Boy Scouts, 16 
Camp Fire Girls, 16 
camping movement, 347-348 
compared with free-hand exercises, 6 
complete motor-training, 3 
concrete goals in activity, 4 
conditions necessary for satisfac¬ 
tory results, 4-9 

contribution of modern psychology 
to, 34-44 

definite objective possessed, 7 
development of attitude toward, 
22-23 

development of program, 20 
dramatic activities, 347 
dramatic expression, 10 
status of, 16 

educating public in, 22, 23 
schools in, 23 
efficient, 48 
festivals, 347 

folk dance movement, 346, 347 
fundamental principles, 3-9 
fundamentals summarized, 9 
games, 10 
status of, 15 
Girl Reserves, 16 
Girl Scouts, 16 
good form in, 48 

gymnastic procedure based on real 
conduct in life, 8 
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Natural movement in physical educa¬ 
tion, {continued) 

handicapped by established forma¬ 
lism, 195, 196 
history of, 1-13 
immediate problems, 20-24 
individual corrective exercises, 10 
status of, 16 

influence of significant elements of 
modern education, 59 
learning by doing, 3 
life value in, 361 
medical examination, need of, 5 
must be adapted to American hfe, 
23, 24 

natural gymnastic technique, 7-8 
need for educating opinions, 20 
exercises related to future needs, 5 
gymnastic procedure based on 
real conduct in life, 8 
lack of self-consciousness, 8-9 
natural gymnastic technique, 7-8 
research, 20 

separation of sexes at pre-adoles¬ 
cence, 5 

outdoor situation, need of, 4 
pageants, 347 

physical education, correlation with 
other subjects, 7 
playground movement, 346 
present status, 14-19 
program of eight units, 14 
relation of scouting, 348, 349 
research at Teachers College, 10 
research in, 10-12 
rhythm as base, 48, 49 
selection of, 360, 361 
self-testing activities, 10 
status of, 16 

social and moral results, 9 
social service activities, status of, 
16 

summary of the influence of new 
psychology, physiology, and 
sociology, 54 
of needs, 21 
of philosophy of, 32 
units of, 10 


Natural physical education, 
projects for the grades, 125, 126 
time for discussion, 366 

Natural position, contrasted with 
inefficient posture, 48 
Natural program, 

aids emotional control, 72 

attitude, school superintendents 
367 ' 

balance of, 355 

camping program, consistent with 
348 

comparison with formal, dogmatic 
statements valueless, 353 
comparison with formal, Study of 

Williams, Atkinson and Brace. 
353, 354 

consistent with American principles, 
24 

contents of, 31 

contribution of modem biology* 
45-49 

physiology, 49 
sociology, 50-55 

controlled emotional expression, de¬ 
veloped by, 358 

correction of postural defects, 364 
corrective work, necessary elements, 
71 

curriculum made by child and 
teacher, 61 
definition, 89 

developmental status, 356, 357 
develops character development, 

358 

development of motive, 358 
group living qualities, 358, 359 
sound moral concepts, 358 
educate public, future task, 356 
school officials to needs of, 356 
expectation of results, compared 
with formal program, 353, 
354 

failure to justify self, explained, 355, 
356 

films, source material, 375, 376 
formalism discarded, 29-30 
future task, 356, 357 
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Natural program, {continued) 
gymnasium, place of, 366 
ideal of, 81 

impetus from Olympic games, 22 
introduction of, into schools, 367 
justification, 355, 356 
lack of understanding of, 355 
marching tactics, reasons for, 361 
meets impulse when manifested. 
41 

meets variation in appearance of, 
natural tendencies, 41 
method in, 213-215 
needs of, educating school oflScials 

to, 356 
order in, 300 

organization, suggestions for, 305, 

306 

place of gymnasium, 308 
problem solving, 61 
psychological basis of, 40—44 
reasons for, 354 

recognizes laws of emotional re¬ 
sponse, 43 
laws of learning, 42 
new conception of experience, 41 
transfer of training, 43 
variation in appearance of natu¬ 
ral tendencies, 41 
research in need of, 356, 357 
revolt against formal, 339 
S-R bonds in, 83 

social participation developed by, 
358 

source materials, 369-376 
steps in method, 218-222 
hockey illustration, 218, 219 
Horace Mann School, gymnasium 
illustration, 219-222 
task of future, 356, 357 
teachers, 
lack of skill, 355 
qualifications, 22 
skillful, 366 

training inadequate, 355 
training for society, 51 
training teachers, future task, 356 
tjrpe of teacher needed, 61 


Natural system, physiological value, 
360 

Natural tendencies, 

recognition of variation in appear¬ 
ance of, 41 

variation in appearance of met by 
natural program, 41 
Naturalized activities, 

breathing exercises, omission, rea¬ 
sons for, 361 

curriculum, by grades. See Curric¬ 
ulum, natural activities, 
elementary school, curriculum for, 
128-152. See also Curriculum, 
experimental program in, 263-272 
program of, scales for use in, tabu¬ 
lated, 153-181 

Naturalized citizenship, project activ¬ 
ities, 

Grades I to III, 197, 198 

IV to VI, 199-200 
Junior high school, 200-201 
Kindergarten, 196, 197 
Senior high school, 202, 203 

Naturalized material, 

for schoolroom use, 273-277 
Grades I and II, 275 
III and IV, 276 

V and VI, 276 
VII and VIII, 277 

possibilities in schoolroom, 273, 274 
Naturalized method, aid teachers, 
296-315 

Naturalized physical education, 
activities, 

organization of activities, 306 
children, 306 
time, 305, 306 
aims of, 69 

carried over into adult life, 65-66 
compared with formal, 195-206 
correction of defects an objective, 
70, 71 

correlation of physical education 
and health education, 68-70 
definition of, 86, 87 
desire for good of group, an objec¬ 
tive, 79 
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Naturalized physical education, {cont.) 
fellowship, an objective, 79, 80 
general objectives, 65-66 
health habits an objective, 68 
health service and supervision a 
need, 71, 72 

mental hygiene an objective, 72 
modification of original tendencies, 
74, 75 

muscular growth an objective, 66 
needs for normal growth and devel¬ 
opment recognized in, 70 
nervous vitality an objective, 67, 68 
objectives in, 65-85 

organic vigor an objective, 66, 67 
program, 

organization of space, 305 
responsibility of group for individual 
conduct, 79 

socialization of, fighting instinct an 
objective, 78, 79 

specific biological objectives, 66-72 
ethical objectives, 72-81 
intellectual objectives, 81-85 
social objectives, 72-81 
social quaUties to be developed, 
78-80 

sportsmanship an objective, 79 
supervision, need of data on meth¬ 
ods of, 21 

training for citizenship, an objec¬ 
tive, 72-75 

transfer of training to later life, 

75-77 

Naturalized program of physical edu¬ 
cation, 
aims of, 195 
apparatus, activity, 101 
apparent lack of exactness, 355 
finish, 355 

appearance of, compared with for¬ 
mal, 355 

appropriate equipment, need of, 
360 

athletic clubs, 93 
athletics and sports, 93, 94 
benefits of. University of Cincinnati, 
269, 270 


Naturalized program of physical edu¬ 
cation, {continued) 

boxing, 91 

content of, 86-104 

curriculum making. See Curricu¬ 
lum making. 

definition in detail, 88, 89 
diflSculties in supervision, 319 
dramatic expression, 94-96 
emergency activities, 91 
first aid activities, 91 
folk dancing, 95 
free play, 93 
fundamental beliefs, 73 
games, 93 

growth of interest in. University of 
Cincinnati, 269-270 

hiking, 100 

individual corrective exercises, 102 
interests of advocates of, 272 
judging, old criteria inadequate, 317 
judging instruction, criteria,316-318 
life saving, 91 
lyric dancing, 95 
making a, 117-128 
marching, use of, 91 
measuring achievement in, 153-181 
method, importance of, 207, 208 
natural dancing, detailed definition, 
94, 95 

natural gymnastics, 103, 104 
place of, 105-109 
place of technique, 105-109 
out-of-door hobbies, 99-100 
pantomime, 96 

place of natural gymnastics in, 105- 
109 


technique, 105 
technique in natural gy 


fl 


nasties. 



play space, 360 

pre-vocational activities, classifica¬ 
tion of, 96 

promotion of, by individual, 356 
recreational activities, 103 
safety education, 92, 93 
scouting, 93 

self-control and order in, 300 
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Naturalized program of physical edu¬ 
cation, {continued) 
self-defense activities, 92 
self-testing activities, 100-101 
social service activities, classifica¬ 
tion of, 96 
sports, 93 

sportsmanship, 360 
stunts, 100-101 
supervision, need of, 360 
supervisor, duties of, summary of, 
323, 324 

Supervisor of, 316-324 
teacher of, 278-288. See also 
Teacher of naturalized pro¬ 
gram. 

technique, place of, 105 
time, need of, 360 
training for farming, 99 
sedentary occupations, 99 
vocational life, 98-99 
unconvincingness, 355 
units of content, 89-104 
hsted, 89 
wrestling, 91 

Naturahzed projects, need of, lists 
of, 21 

Naturahzed recreational activities, 
adult men, 203, 204 
women, 204, 205 

Nature of experience, new conception 
of, 36 

Nature of man, Robinson, 353 

Nature, original. See Original nature. 

Natiue and needs, 

curriculum, naturalized activities, 
Elementary Schools, 128-152 
mental, 

Grade I, 130, 131 
Grade II, 135-136 
Grade III, 140 
Grade IV, 144 
Grade V, 
boys, 148 
girls, 146 
Grade VI, 
boys, 151, 152 
girls, 150 


Nature and needs, (continued) 
physical. 

Grade I, 130 
Grade II, 134, 135 
Grade III, 137, 138 
Grade IV, 142 
Grade V, 
boys, 148 
girls, 145-146 
Grade VI, 
boys, 151 
girls, 149 
social, 

Grade I, 131, 132, 133 
Grade II, 136 
Grade III, 140, 141 
Grade IV, 144, 145 
Grade V, 
boys, 148, 149 
girls, 147 
Grade VI, 
boys, 162 
girls, 150 

Necessity for intelligent leadership, 
natural program, 83, 84 
Necessity for method in physical 
education, 215, 216 
Necessity for a new conception of class 
work, 299, 300 

Necessity for skillful technique in 
natural activity, 298, 299 
Need of, 

achievement tests, 21 
activities to meet ‘‘case group'' 
needs, 21 

collections of games, 21 
job analysis, for physical education 
teacher, 21 

lists of naturalized projects, 21 
lists of projects, 21 
means and methods of correlation 
with other subjects, 21 
motor ability tests, 21 
organizing ability, 305 
practice in game, recognition of, 
15 

studies of “case group" needs, 
21 
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Need of, {continued) 
tested data or methods of, supervis¬ 
ing naturalized physical educa¬ 
tion, 21 

tests of attitudes developed by 
games, 21 

satisfactory teaching of physical 
education, 21 

valid motor ability tests, 227 
Needs, 

immediate, college physical educa¬ 
tion, 183-184 
racial. See Racial needs, 
summary of, natural movement, 21 
Nervous stability, needed in modern 
life, 67 

Nervous vitality, gained through 
childhood, 67, objective in natu¬ 
ralized physical education, 67,68 
New Decalogue of Physical Education, 
62-64 

New physical education, summary in 
questions and answers, 353-367 
New York City, hiking, 100 
Nineteenth Century, sociology in, 
50-51 

Ninth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Edu¬ 
cation (Ninth Yearbook), 1 
Normal growth, Baldwin-Wood, 
Weight-Height-Age Table as 
gauge and standard of, 154 
Normal growth and development, 
need for, recognized in natu¬ 
ralized physical education, 70 
Norsworthy, Naomi. See Strayer 
and Norsworthy. 

Notebooks, physical education college, 
193, 194 

Nurse, school. See School nurse. 

Oakland, California, 
posture project, 257-260 
program of physical education, 11 
scale for classification, 
boys, 310 
girls, 311 

volley ball, 233-236 


Objections to formal content and 
method, 342, 343 
formal method, 342, 343 
Objectives, 

biological. See Specific biological 
objectives. 

general, naturalized physical edu¬ 
cation, 65-66 

inteUectual. See Specific inteUec- 
tual objectives, 
natural movement, 7 

naturalized physical education, 65- 
68 

specific social and ethical. See 
Specific ethical objectives. 

See Specific social objectives. 
Objectives and aims. See also Aims 
and objectives. 

curriculum, naturalized activities, 

elementary school, tabulated, 
130-152 
mental. 

Grade I, 130, 131 
Grade II, 135, 136 
Grade III, 140 
Grade IV, 144 
Grade V, 
boys, 148 
girls, 146 
Grade VI, 
boys, 151, 152 
girls, 150 
physical. 

Grade I, 130 
Grade II, 134 
Grade III, 137, 138 
Grade IV, 142 
Grade V, 
boys, 148 
girls, 145 
Grade VI, 
boys, 151 
girls, 149 
social. 

Grade I, 131, 132 
Grade II, 136 
Grade III, 140, 141 
Grade IV, 144, 145 
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Objectives and aims, social, (cont) 
Grade V, 
boys, 148, 149 
girls, 147 
Grade VI, 
boys, 152 
girls, 150 

Objects as basis for instruction, Pesta- 
lozzi, 57 

Occupations, out-of-school. See Out- 
of-school occupations. 

OflScials, 

health of. See Health of school 
officials. 

school. See School officials. 

Olympic games, impetus to natural 
program, 22 

Omission, breathing exercises, natu¬ 
ralized program, reasons for, 

361 

Optional activity events, interclass 
meet, 402, 403 

Order in natural program, 300 

Ordinary activities, daily life, 89 

Organic vigor, 

formal gymnastics, 359, 360 
games, 360 

natural activities, 360 
objective in naturalized physical 
education, 66, 67 

Organization, 305, 315 
classification of children, 308- 
312 

curriculum, supervisor to help in, 
319, 320 

teachers to help in, 320 
general. See General organization, 
natural programs, suggestions for, 
305, 306 

Organization of activities, naturalized 

physical education activities, 
306 

Organization of children, 
classification, 306 
grouping, 306 

naturalized physical education ac¬ 
tivities, 306 

Organization of clubs, 312, 313 


Organization of facts, child, 210 
Organization of play space, 307, 
308 

Organization of teams, 312, 313 
Organization of time, 306, 307 
Organization plan, 
college physical education, 192, 193 
physical education, Univ. of Cin¬ 
cinnati, 268, 269 

Organizing ability, teacher's need of, 
305 

Origin, Primitive Gymnastics Move¬ 
ment, 350 

Origin of species, conception of change 
in biology, 45 
Original nature of man, 
modification of, 35, 36 
problem of, 297-298 
multiform physical activity in, 66 
response to situation, 41 
Thorndike's tendencies of, 35 
Original tendencies. See Original na¬ 
ture of man. 

modification of, by naturalized 
physical education, 74, 75 
by physical education, 35 
Osborn, H. F., treatment of indi¬ 
vidual as physiological imit, 
49 

Outdoor activities, correlation with 
indoor activities, Gary, Indi¬ 
ana, 97 

Outdoor hobbies, naturalized pro¬ 
gram, 99-100 

Outdoor play versus indoor play, 107, 
108, 109 

Outdoor situation, need of, natural 
movement, 4 

Out-of-school occupations, natural 
program, 97 

Outline of steps, curriculum making, 
naturalized program, 118-119 
Overnight trip project, Horace Mann 
School, 283 

Pace, J. C., physical education activi¬ 
ties in Indian Mission School, 
260, 261 
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Pageants, 

American, recognition and popu¬ 
larity of, 54 
natural movement, 347 
Palestrae, Athenian, 334 
Palmer, Alice Freeman, The 
Teacher, 296 
Pantomime, 

naturalized program, 96 
possibilities of, 54 

Paper route, compared with basket¬ 
ball game, 361 

Parade, posture, plan for, 407, 408 
Participation in activity, successful, 
366 

Participation in final form worked for, 
natural gymnastic exercises, 
226, 227 

Past failure of physical education to 
stress thinking, 213 
Pear, T. H., 

approval of analysis process, 223 
ideal of training, 224 
People's College Movement, primitive 
gymnastics, 350 

Periods, relief. See Relief periods. 
Perkins, Ethel, Program of Physical 
Education, Detroit, Mich., 11 
Personal qualities, teacher of natural¬ 
ized program, 278-281 
Personality, teacher of naturalized 
program, 279 

Personnel, medical inspection, 71 
Pestalozzi, Heinrich, 
ideas on education, 57 
objects as basis for instruction, 

57 

Philosophy of education, 25-28 
Bacon, 25 

cause of, modern demands, produced 
in social life, 27 
Descartes, 26 

early lack of scientific basis, 25 
Grecian, 25 

modern, democracy in, 27-28 
evolution in, 28 
experimental science in, 28 
industrial life in, 28 


Philosophy of education, (cemtinued) 
older philosophies, 25-26 
relation to social life, 27 
Socrates, 25 

Philosophy of modern education, 26- 
28 

Philosophy of modern physical educa¬ 
tion, 25-33. 

See also Physical education, modern. 

Philosophy of physical education, 
main elements in, 357 
modern, summary, 32 

Photographs. See Silhouettes. 

Physical activities, 
and moral qualities, 73 
and social qualities, 73 
multiform, original nature, tend¬ 
ency, 35 
Spartan, 336 

Physical culture, systems of, faults of, 
Cabot's opinion, 1 

Physical education, 
achievement tests in, 227-229 
aided by newer ideas in general 
education, 18 

application of scientific inquiry in, 
46 

application of the theory of evolu¬ 
tion in, 46, 47 

basis of desirable program, 2 
classes, reorganization of, University 
of Cincinnati, 267-269 
classification of students for, Uni¬ 
versity of Cincinnati, 268 
college. See College physical edu¬ 
cation. 

comparative backwardness, 1, 2 
comparison with Latin, 217 
contributes to all phases of health, 

69 

correlation with health education, 
objective in naturahzed physi¬ 
cal education, 68-70 
desirable objectives, 7 
effect of school programs on college 

programs, 182-183 
foreign systems. See Foreign sys' 
terns, physical education. 
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Physical education, {continued) 

formal method discarding, reasons 

for, 358 

Greek. See Greek physical edu¬ 
cation. 

group cooperation, 357 
health values, emphasis on, 2 
modern. See Modern physical edu¬ 
cation. 

philosophy of, 25-33 

individual and group, 29 
the individual, 29 

modification of original tendencies, 

35 

national character of, 354 
natural. See Natural physical edu¬ 
cation. 

natural method in, 217-232 
naturalized. See Naturalized phys¬ 
ical education. 

necessity for, method in, 215-216 
need for rational system recog¬ 
nized, 54 

need of correlation with other sub¬ 
jects, 7 

' new. See New physical education. 
New Decalogue of, 62-64 
not physical training, 272 
notebook, college, keeping of, 193- 
194 

past failure to stress thinking, 213 
past mistakes, 2 

philosophy of main elements in, 357 
physiological values, 360 
possibilities in, 212-213 
practice, general tendency present, 
354, 355 
program, 

correlation, manual training with, 

77, 78 

satisfaction, benefits of, 293 
reasons for backwardness, 2 
relation of general education to, 60 
responsibility, 

for prevention and correction of 
postural defects, 70-71 
Kilpatrick, 289 
significance of, Burnham, 62 


Physical education, {continued) 
significant movements in, 333-352 
supervising. See Supervising, 
teaching the child to study and 
think in, 217-227 

tendency toward natural activity, 18 
tests for satisfaction, teaching of, 
need of, 21 

thought content in, 217-218 

Physical education activities, 
provoking thought in, 360 
reflective thinking in, 360 
thought provoking, 360 
thought values in, 213-215 
traditional. See Traditional school 
physical education activities. 

Physical education and health educa¬ 
tion, correlation project,251-252 

Physical educators, 

narrowness of training, 3 
tendency toward natural activity, 18 

Physical Efficiency Test, women, 
record, University of Washing¬ 
ton, 257 

Physical response, not ffom emotion, 
39 

Physical strength basis for classifica¬ 
tion of children, Rogers, 309 

Physical training, cast aside for physi¬ 
cal education, University of 
Cincinnati, 272 

Physician, school. See School physi¬ 
cian. 

Physiological unity of the individual, 
49 

Physiological values, 
formal system, 360 
natural system, 360 
physical education, 360 

Physiology, 

contribution of, natural program, 
newer studies, 49 

summary of influence on natural 
movement, 54 

Pitching, baseball. See Baseball 
pitching. 

Place of gymnasium, natural program, 

366 
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Plan, 

directors, college physical education, 
192-193 

Posture Parade, 407, 408 
Posture Tag Day, 407, 408 
Play. See also Spontaneous play, 
child’s benefits of, Sies, 217 
free. See Free play. 

preparation for. See Preparation 
for play. 

vocation of child, 96 
Play environment, hygienic, need of, 
356 

Play fields, care of, 71 
Play periods, indoor. See Indoor 
play periods. 

Play space, naturalized program, 360 
need of adequate, 356 
organization of. See Organization 
of play space. 

Play spirit in education, Strayer and 
Norsworthy, 34 

Playground movement, history and 
significance, 52, natural move¬ 
ment, 346 

Point system for events. Test, natural 
gymnastics for college fresh¬ 
men, girls, 258 

Possibilities, naturalized material in 
schoolroom, 273, 274 
Possibilities in physical education, 212, 
213 

Postural defects, 
correction of, 70, 71 
natural program, 364 
prevention of, 70, 71 
Posture. See also Good posture, 
correlation project, Frick School, 
406-410 

inefiicient. See Inefficient posture, 
test, natural gymnastics, college 
freshmen, girls, 255 
Posture Parade, plan for, 407, 408 
Posture project in elementary school 
grades, 257-260 

in junior high school grades, 257- 
260 

Oakland, Cal., 257-260 


Posture silhouette photographs, ex¬ 
ample of, 396, 397 

Posture Tag Day, 259, Frick School 
plan for, 407-408 

Posture training, natural activity 363 
364 ' 

Practice. See also Slow practice, 
kindergarten. See Kindergarten 
practice. 

limitation of, natural gymnastic 
exercises, 225 

music and rhythm in, natural gym¬ 
nastic exercises, 225, 226 
physical education. See Physical 
education practice. 

rhythm in, natural gymnastic exer¬ 
cises, 225, 226 

Practice in game forms of lower or¬ 
ganizations, natural gymnastic 
exercises, 226 

Practice of elements, volley ball, 234 
235 

Pre-adolescence, separation of sexes, 
natural movement, 5 

Precision, meaningless, 355 

Preparation for play, 
children's part, questions to test 
quality of teaching, 325, 326 
materials, questions to test quality 
of teaching, 326 

questions to test quality of teaching, 

325, 326 

teacher's part, questions to test 
quality of teaching, 325 
time, questions to test quality of 
teaching, 326 

Pre-school period, active life, con¬ 
stantly, 67 

Present tendency, physical education 
practice, 354, 355 

Prevocational activities, 
the Lesson, questions to test quality 
of teaching, 331 

naturalized program, classification 

of, 96 

source materials, 372 

“Primitive Gymnastics,” Bukh, 16- 

17 
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Primitive Gymnastics Movement, 
Denmark, 350-351 
national character, 350, 351 

origin, 350 
purpose, 350 

Primitive men, activities of, 4, con¬ 
trast of activities with modern, 

4 

Problem solving, natural program, 
60, 61 
Problems, 

immediate, natural movement, 20- 

24 

projects, and programs illustrating 
natural method in physical 
education, 232—262 
psychological. See Psychological 
problems. 

Procedure, 

detailed silhouettes, taking of, 395- 

397 

formal versus modern, 296-297 
general, use of, 393-395 
Professional training, teacher of natu- 
rahzed program, 284 
Program, 

assembly. See Assembly program, 
development of, natural movement, 
20 

experimental. See Experimental 
program. 

naturalized. See Naturalized pro¬ 
gram. 

Program of Eight Units, 14 
Program of physical education, 
California, 11 
Detroit, Mich., 11 
Iowa State Teachers College, 12 
Oakland, Cal., 11 
University of California, 11 
University of Cincinnati, 11 
Programs illustrating natural method 
in physical education, 232-262 
Progress, 

through individual effort, 30 
through scientific method, 30, 31 
Progressive exercises, as educational 
method, 362 


Project method, 298, 299 
defined, 58, 59 
essentials of, 59 

Project teaching, value academic de¬ 
gree, 283, 284 
Projects, 

citizenship. See Naturalized citizen¬ 
ship project activities, 
correlation, posture. See Correla¬ 
tion project, posture, 
curriculum making, 122, 123 
excursion as example of, 112-114 
grade I to IX, 112-113 
lesson plan to introduce, 123 
naturalized, list of, need of, 21 
specific lesson plan for, 124 
Stevenson^s definition, 122 
suggested natural physical educa¬ 
tion for the grades, 125-126 
use, in naturalized program, 195 
Projects illustrating natural method 
in physical education, 232-262 
Promotion of, 

naturalized program, by individual, 
356 

method of, 356 

school hygiene, supervisor of physi¬ 
cal education, 320 

Prone falling test, natural gymnastics 
for college freshmen, girls, 255 
Proportion of content, illustrative 
lessons, 110-112 
Senior high school, 114-115 
Provision for individual differences, 
classification of children, 312 
Psychological basis of natural pro¬ 
gram, 40-44 

Psychological problems, 297-298 
Psychology, modern. See Modern 
psychology. 

new, summary of influence on natu¬ 
ral movement, 54 

of movements, similar in physical 
education to classroom, 3 
Public, the 
educating, 

in natural movement, 22, 23 
natural program, future task, 356 
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Purpose, Primitive Gymnastics Move¬ 
ment, 350 

Purposeful acts, basis for education 
Kilpatrick, 65 ’ 

Purposes, setting up, child, 209 

Pupil aims, physical education, sum¬ 
mary of, 294, 295 

Pupil and teacher, educational rela¬ 
tionship, Adams, 217 

Qualifications, teacher, natural pro¬ 
gram, 22 

Qualities, 

moral. See Moral qualities, 
personal. See Personal qualities, 
social. See Social qualities. 

Quality of teaching, questions to test, 
325-333 

Questionnaire and Answers, Experi¬ 
mental Propam in Naturalized 
Activity, Cincinnati, Ohio, 265, 
267 

Questions for discussion. See Dis¬ 
cussion questions. 

Questions to test the quality of the 
teaching, 325-332 
preparation for play, 325-326 
children’s part, 325 
materials, 326 
teacher’s part, 325 
time, 326 

the Lesson, 327-332 
activities, 330-331 
child development, 
mental, 328, 329 
physical, 328 
social, 329, 330 
correlation, 331, 332 
general organization of teaching, 
327, 328 

Races, interclass meet, 404, 405 

Racial need, test of, applied to move¬ 
ment, 48 

Ranch schools, manual training, 98 

Rank, Land and Water, Camp Sebago 
Wohelo, 398-402 

Ratio, height-weight-age. See Height- 
weight-age ratio. 


Rational system, physical education 
needed, 54 

Readiness, law of, 37, 38 
Reading lists, classified, 369-376 
Reading references. See References 

for reading. 

Reasons for 


discarding formal method, 
general education, 357 
physical education, 358 
marching tactics, naturaUzed pro¬ 
gram, 361 

natural program, 354 

omission, breathing exercises, nat¬ 
uralized program, 361 

Recognition of, 

laws of emotional response, in nat¬ 
ural program, 43 

laws of learning, in natural program, 
42 ^ 6 * 

new conception of experience, 41 
transfer of training, fundamental in 
natural program, 43 

variation in appearance of natural 
tendencies, 41 

Record, physical efficiency test, 
women, University of Washing¬ 
ton, 257 

Recreation, 

adult. See Adult recreation, 
properly applied to adult activities 
only, 96 

Recreational activities, naturalized. 
See Naturalized recreational 
activities. 

naturalized program, 103 
needed by adults, 103 
traditional. See Traditional rec¬ 
reational activities. 

Red Cross. See American National 
Red Cross. 

Red Riding Hood, dramatization, 
natural method of physical 
education, 236 

References for reading, 13, 19, 24, 32, 
44, 55, 61, 84, 85, 104, 119,127, 
206, 216, 230, 231, 262, 288, 
295, 315, 324, 351, 352 
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Reflective thought, 

ability of child, Thorndike, 208 
children, 208-210 
elements in, Dewey, 209 

formal program, 362 

in physical education activities, 360 
Reilly, F. D., scale for classification 
of children, 309 

Reilly Scale, classification of children, 
309 

Relationship, 

educational, pupil and teacher, 
Adams, 217 

general education to physical edu¬ 
cation, 61 

natural gymnastics to units of con¬ 
tent, 106, 107 

supervisor to teacher, 320-322 
teacher and supervisor, 320-322 
Relay, volley ball, 235, 236 
Relay game, basis of natural gym¬ 
nastics, 15 

Relief periods, formal exercises, 365,366 
Remedial g 3 annastics. See Corrective 
gymnastics. 

Reorganization of physical education 
classes. University of Cincinnati, 
267, 269 

Repetition, 

discussion of natural gymnastic 
exercises, 224, 225 
motivation, 225 
natural gymnastic exercises, 
criticisms of, 225 
justification for, 225 
Report to Commission on Revision of 
Elementary Education of the 
National Education Association, 
11 

Requirements, 

present, college physical education, 
183 

time, big brain-muscle activities, 
child and adult, 67,68 
Research, 

natural movement, 10-12 
natural program needed, 356, 357 
need for, natural movement, 20 


Resolutions, 

conference on GirFs Athletics, Univ. 
of Cincinnati, 271 

Western Society of College Directors 
of Physical Education for 
Women, teacher^s responsibili¬ 
ties, 28^288 
l?-Response, 38 
Response, 

in natural dancing, to idea or sit¬ 
uation, 39 

physical. See Physical response- 
social. See Social response, 
to situation by original nature of 
man, 41 

Response-bonds, formation of, 359 
Responsibility, physical education, 
Kilpatrick, 289 
Results, 

complete motor training, 4 
expectation of. See Expectation of 
results. 

Experimental Program in Natural¬ 
ized Activities, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, 264-267 

moral, natural movement, 9 
social, natural movement, 9 
successful, natural movement, con¬ 
ditions necessary for, 4-9 
Revival of folk dances, 346, 347 
Rhythm, 

activities, the Lesson, questions to 
test quality of teaching, 331 
as base of natural movement, 48- 
49 

Rhythm and music in practice, natural 
gymnastic exercises, 225, 226 
Rhythmic expression, recognized need 
for, 53 

Riding, natural activity, 90 
Robinson, James Harvey, Nature of 
Man, 353 

Rogers, Frederick Rand, physical- 
strength, classification of chil¬ 
dren, 309 

RoU, 

backward. See Backward roll, 
forward. See Forward roll. 
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Rooms, diagram of, silhouettograph. 
392 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques, 
contribution to sociology, 50 
Emiley 56-57 
ideas on education, 56, 57 
inspiration of Pestalozzi, Herbart 
and Froebel, 57 
natural education, 56, 57 
‘'Rules of the Game,” 154 
Runabout age. See Kindergarten. 
Russell, James E., needs of the 
teacher of tomorrow, 282 

S~R bonds, 41 
and social responses, 44 
natural program, 51, 82 
thinking a part of muscular activity, 
82 

Thorndike and Dewey, 41 
Safety education, naturalized program, 
92, 93 

Sanderson of OundUy 

aim and duty of schools, 56 
ideal versus traditional methods of 
education, 195 
manual training program, 98 
Sanitary environment, school, 71 
Sanitation, provision for, 71 
Satisfactions, 
as educative force, 36 
from mere fun, 78 
in complete motor training, 4 
Satisfying skill, obtaining, 222 
Scales. See also Attitude scale. 

Growth scale. 

Habit scale. 

Knowledge scale. 

Skills scale, 
achievement, 

Scale A, 

men college intrants, 186-187 
women college intrants, 184^ 

185 

Scale B, 

men college intrants, 190-191 
women college intrants, 188-189 
attitude, tabulated, 153-181 


Scales, {continned) 

classification of children. Oakland 
Cal., 310, 311 

growth, tabulated, 153-181 
habits, tabulated, 153-181 
knowledge, tabulated, 153-181 
skills, tabulated, 153-181 
ScHiEL, Dr. Louis M., opinion of 
Experimental Program in Nat- 
urahzed Activities, Twenty- 
third District School, Cincin¬ 
nati, Ohio, 267 
School, 

hygiene, promotion of, supervisor of 
physical education, 320 
nurse, medical inspection, 71 
officials, educate to needs of natural 
program, 356 

physician, medical inspection, 71 
sanitation, 343 

superintendent, attitude to natural 
program, 357 
yards, availability of, 308 
Schoolroom, possiblities of naturalized 
material in, 273, 274 
Schoolroom material, naturalized. See 
Naturalized material for school¬ 
room use. 

Schools, 

aim of, Sanderson of OundUy 56 
duty of, Sanderson of OundUy 56 
educating, in natural movement, 22, 

23 

introduction into, natural program, 
367 

sanitary environment, 71 
site of, 71 

Science, experimental. See Experi¬ 
mental science. 

in modern philosophy of education, 27 
Scientific approach, curriculum mak¬ 
ing, 117, 118 
Scientific inquiry, applied in physical 
education, 46 
Scientific knowledge, employed in 
education, 31 

Scientific method, progress through, 

30, 31 
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Scientific method of inquiry, 46 
Scores, citizenship. See Citizenship 
scores. 

Scoring, activities, 314, 315 
Scoring charts, activities, list of avail¬ 
able, 314, 315 

Scout program, develops social service, 

77 

Scouting. See also Boy Scouts and 
Girl Scouts. 

history and significance, 53 
natural activity, 91 
naturalized program, 93 
Scouting and similar organizations, 
relation to natural movements, 
348, 349 

Seasonal activities, college physical 
education, 193 

Secondary connections, importance of, 

Thorndike, 36 

Sedentary occupations, training for, 
naturalized program, 99 
Selection, curriculum making, elements 
modifying, 121 
natural movements, 360, 361 
organization of activities, 313 
process of curriculum making, 120, 
211 

Self-consciousness, lack of, results from 
natural gymnastics, 89 
Self-control, 

and order in the natural program, 
300 

key note of natural activity program, 

43 

Self-defense activities, naturalized pro¬ 
gram, 92 

“Self-expression,’^ not natural dancing, 
95 

Self-organized team games, Grades III 
and IV, 249, 250 

Self-satisfaction, in natural gymnastics, 
30 

Self-testing, source materials, 372 
Self-testing activities, 
natural movement, 11 
naturalized program, 100-101 
status of natural movement, 16 


Self-testing units, method in, 302, 303 
Senior high school, 

comparison formal and naturalized 
program, 202, 203 

illustrative lessons, proportion of 
control, 114r-115 

Naturahzed citizenship project ac¬ 
tivities, 202-203 

traditional school physical education 
activities, 202-203 

Sense, kinesthetic. See Kinesthetic 
sense. 

Seriousness of teacher’s responsibility, 

285-288 

Setting up purposes, child, 209 
Sexes, separation of, at pre-adolescence, 
5 

Sharp, Cecil, revival of folk dances, 
347 

SiEs, A. C., child’s play, benefits of, 
217, 

Significance, 

Camp Fire Girls, 53 
folk dance movement, 53 
natural dancing, 53, 54 
learner’s method of study, 207-216 
physical education, Burnham, 62 
playground movement, 52 
scouting, 53 

Significant movements in physical 
education, 333-352 
Silhouettes, 

developing, directions for, 397, 398 
examples of, 394 

minimum essentials, equipment, 393 
posture, examples of, 396, 397 
taking of, detaUed procedure, 395- 
397 

use of, 393 

general procedure, 393-395 

Silhouettograph, 
equipment, 391,392 
rooms, diagram of, 392 
use of, 391-398 
SiMRALL, Josephine R, 
opinion of benefits of naturalized 
program at University of Cin¬ 
cinnati, 269-270 
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Sisson, Edward 0., education for 
future, 316 

foster the child^s natural tendency 
to be free, 20 
Site of school, 71 
5-situation, 38 

experimental program in naturalized 
activities, Cincinnati, Ohio, 264 
provoking thought, physical educa¬ 
tion, 360 
Skarstrom, W., 

content of formal program, 338, 339 
Skill, 

lack of, teacher’s, natural program, 
355 

means to. See Means to skill, 
satisfying. See Satisfying skill. 
Skillful teacher, natural program, 366 
Skillful technique, necessity of, in 
natural activities, 298, 299 
Skills Scale, 

end of Grade II, 158-161 
end of Grade IV, 162-164 
end of Grade VI, 165-168 
end of Grade IX, 
boys, 169-173 
girls, 174-175 
end of high school, 
boys, 176-178 
girls, 179-181 

entering school, tabular, 156, 157 
men college intrants, 186, 187, 190, 
191 

tabulated, 153-181 
women college intrants, 184, 185, 
188, 189 

Slow motion films, for analyzing move¬ 
ment, 223 

Slow practice of elements needed, third 
step, natural gymnastic exer¬ 
cises, 224 

Smith, Helen Norman, 

Experimental Program in Natural¬ 
ized Activities, 263-272 
Physical Education Program, Univ. 
of Cincinnati, 11 

Snedden, David, definition of sociol¬ 
ogy, 50 


Soccer, 

achievement tests, 228 

natural methods of physical educa¬ 
tion, 236 

Social benefits, lack of, in formal phys¬ 
ical education, 73 

Social consciousness. See Group con¬ 
sciousness. 

Social growth, through modern educa¬ 
tion, 57 

Social hfe, 

causes of demands, produced by, 27 
relation to philosophy of modem 
education, 27 

Social life of the day, effect of industrial 
revolution, 28 

Social objections. See also Specific 
social objectives. 

Social participation, natural program 
develops, 358, necessity of train¬ 
ing for, 51 

Social qualities, 

dependence on physical activities, 73 
developed through games, 74 
testing of, 229, 230 
types of test needed, 229, 230 

Social responses, 
and 5-/2 bonds, 44 
developed by well taught and um¬ 
pired games, 

not developed by calisthenic drill, 43 

Social results, natural movement, 9 

Social service, 
activities. 

Lesson, the, questions to test 
quality of teaching, 331 
method in, 303, 304 
naturalized program, classification 

of, 96 

source materials, 372 

status of, natural movement, 16 
(unit five), as a complete sub¬ 
stitute for present physical edu¬ 
cation practice in schools, 16 
avocation of child, 96 

Socialization, fighting instinct, natural¬ 
ized physical education, 78. 79 

Socialized class method, 355 
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Society, training for, importance of, 
51 

Sociology, 

contribution of, natural program, 

50-55 

defined, Snedden, 50 
sununary of, influenco on natural 
movement, 54 

Sociology in the Nineteenth Century, 

50-51 

Socrates, philosophy of education, 25 

Sound moral concepts, natural pro¬ 
gram develops, 358 

Source materials, adult recreation, 373 

athletics, 370, 371 
dramatic expression, 371, 372 
films, natural program, 375, 376 
games, 370 

individual corrective exercises, 373 
natural activities, daily life, 369, 370 
pre-vocational activities, 372 
self-testing, 372 
social service activities, 372 
sports, 370—371 
teacher^s method, 374, 375 
Space, 

organization of. See Organization 
of space. 

naturaUzed physical education ac¬ 
tivities, organization of, 305 
Spartan, 

ideal of military fitness, 335-336 
military training, 335, 336 
physical activities, 336 
training of girls, 336 
Special gymnastic practice for basket¬ 
ball, Brace, 242, 243 
Specific biological objectives, natural¬ 
ized physical education, 66-72 
Specific ethical objectives, naturalized 
physical education 72-81 
Specific situations, adaptation of 
theory to, 300-304 

Specific social objectives, naturalized 
physical education, 72-81 
Specific social qualities to be de¬ 
veloped, naturalized physical 
education, 78-80 


Spencer, Herbert, contribution to 
sociology, 50 

Spontaneous play of children, expres¬ 
sion of, fundamental human in¬ 
stinct, 109 

Sports. See Athletics and sports, 
activities, the Lesson, questions to 
test quaUty of teaching, 330 
effect on character, 291-292 
naturalized program, 93 
source materials, 370, 371 
true. See True sport. 

Sportsmanship, 

and Law of Effect, 39 
naturalized physical education pro¬ 
gram, 79, 80 

naturalized pro^am, 360 

Squads, organization of, 312, 313 
Stability, nervous. See Nervous sta¬ 
bility. 

Standard of Normal Growth, Bald¬ 
win-Wood, Weight-Height-Age 
Tables as, 154 

Standardized course of study, not po^ 
sible in natural method of physi¬ 
cal education, 232, 233 
Standards. See also Scales. 

Status, development, natural 
gram, 356, 357, 
present, natural movement, 

19 

Steps in method, 

natural program, 218-222 

Horace Mann School Gymnasium, 
Illustration, 219-222 
hockey illustration, 218, 219 
illustration, steps in thinking, 
Dewey, 221 

Stevenson, J. A., definition of project, 
122 

Stimulation, supervisor to teacher, 
320. 321 

Stolz, Dr. Herbert, California pro¬ 
gram of physical education, 
11 

Strayer and Norsworthy, play spirit 
in education, 34 

Studies of. iSee Subject involved. 


pro- 

14- 
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Study, 

and think, teaching the child to, in 
physical education, 217-227 
factors in, McMurry, 218 
learner s method, significance of 
207-216 ’ 

measuring of, 208 

Study of Wilhams, Atkinson and Brace, 
comparison of natural and for¬ 
mal programs, 353, 354 

Stunts, 

activities, the Lesson, questions to 

test quality of teaching, 330 
definition of, 87 

interclass meet, 403, 404 
naturalized program, 100-101 
original. See also Detroit, Mich., 
stunts, original. 

Subjectivity, Descartes’ recognition of, 
26 

Success of teacher, determination of, 
278 

Successful participation in activity, 
366 

Suggestions for organization, natural 
program, 305, 306 

Summary, 

curriculum making, 126, 127 
duties of supervisor of naturalized 
program of physical education, 
323, 324 

fundamentals, natural movement, 
9 

influence of new psychology, physiol¬ 
ogy and sociology on the nat¬ 
ural movement, 54 
needs, natural movement, 21 
new physical education, 353-367 
philosophy of modern physical edu¬ 
cation, 32 

pupil’s aims, physical education, 
294, 295 

teacher’s aims, physical education, 
292-294 

Summer camps. See camping move¬ 
ment. 

Superstitious forms, discarded for real 
and useful ones, 30 


Supervising naturalized physical edu¬ 
cation, need of tested data on 
methods of, 21 
Supervision, 

difficulties in naturahzed program, 
31 d 

naturalized program, need of, 360 
Supervisor of naturalized physical 
education program, 
analysis of lesson, 318-319 
conference with teachers, 322 
criticism of teacher, 321,322 
duties, summary of, 323,324 

help in curriculum organization, 319 
320 

naturalized program, 316-324 
relationship to teacher, 320-322 
stimulation to teacher, 320, 321 
task of, 318-320 
to help, 318-320 

Supplementary facts, gathering, child, 
209-210 

Swimming, natural activity, 90, natural 

method in physical education 
243, 244 

Jwitzerland, hiking, 100 
Systems, foreign. See Foreign systems. 
Systems of physical culture. See Phys¬ 
ical culture. 

T Scale, McCall, use of achievement 
tests, 229 
T-, time, 38 

Tactics, marching. See Marc hing 
tactics. 

Tag day, posture, 259, plan for, 407-408 
Task, future, natural program, 356,357 
Task of supervision, 318,320 
Teacher, 

and the aims, 289-295 
and naturalized method, 296-315 
and pupil, educational relationship, 
Adams, 217 

approval of. See Approval of teacher, 
classroom. See Classroom teacher, 
conferences with supervisor of phys¬ 
ical education, 322 
criticism by supervisor, 321,322 
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Teacher, {continued) 

equipment for modern education, 58 
health of. See Health of teacher, 
help in curriculum organization, 320 
judgment of, McMurry, 301 
lack of skill, natural program, 355 
natural program, background of, 

83, 84 

educational background, 22 
need for imagination, 22 
quahfications, 22 
training inadequate, 355 
type needed, 61 
Palmer, 296 

physical education, chief aim, mak¬ 
ing healthy citizens, 289 
seriousness of responsibility of, 285- 
288 

should not limit objectives too 
narrowly, Kilpatrick, 232 
skillful, natural program, 366 
stimulation for supervisor, 320, 321 
success determined by, 278 
Teacher of natural program, value of 
originality and intelligence of, 
15 

Teacher of naturalized program of 
physical education, 278-288 
academic degree, 282-284 
continuity in a position, 285 
cultural background, 281-282 

experience, 284-288 
health, 279, 280 

higher grade needed for success, 15 
mental power and keenness, 280 
personal qualities, 278-281 
personality, 279 
professional training, 284 
seriousness of responsibility, 285- 
288 

temper of Montaigne, 281 
training, 281-282 
variety of experience, 284r-285 
Teacher of physical education, 
direction of professional effort, 292 
encourage tendency for reasonable 
and purposed activity, 66 
need for job analysis, 21 


Teacher's aims, physical education, 
summary of, 292-294 
Teacher's attitudes, interesting work, 

365 

Teachers College, 

(Unless otherwise stated, this refers 
to Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City) 

See also Horace Mann School, 
achievement tests, 228, 229 
indoor track meet, 253, 254 
interclass meet, 402-405 
natural gymnastics, hockey, for 
girls, 239-240 

research in natural movement, 10 
Teacher's method, source material, 

374, 375 

Teacher's need of organizing ability, 
305 

Teacher's part, preparation for play, 
questions to test quality of 
teaching, 325 
Teacher's responsibilities. 

Resolutions of the Western Society 
of College Directors of Physi¬ 
cal Education for Women, 286- 
288 

seriousness of, 285-288 
Teaching, 

activities, 313-315 
child to study and think in physical 
education, 217-227 
general organization of. Sec Gen¬ 
eral organization of teaching, 
health. See Health teaching, 
quality of, questions for testing, 
325-332 
Team games, 
conclusions regarding, 74 
develop social qualities, 74 
self-organized. See Self-organized 
team games. 

Teams, organization of, 312, 313 
Technique, 

natural gj^mnastics, 7-8 
place of, naturalized program, 105 
Temper favorable to high morale. 
See Temper of Montaigne. 
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Temper of Montaigne, teacher of nat¬ 
uralized program, 281 

Tendencies, 

general, physical education practice, 
354, 355 

in child development, time of, 
Thorndike, 47 

(natural) for child to be free, must 
be fostered, 20 

original. See Original nature. 

present, physical education practice, 
354-355 

Test of truth, Descartes’ philosophy, 
26 

Test questions, quality of teaching, 
325-332 

Test scores, incentives other than nat¬ 
ural method of physical educa¬ 
tion, 230 

Testing, natural method of physical 
education, 227-230 

social qualities, 229, 230 

Tests, 

bodily control, 90 

motor ability. See Motor ability 
tests. 

natural gymnastics for college fresh¬ 
men, girls, 

point system for events, 258 
University of Washington, 255- 
257 

physical eflSciency. See Physical 
efficiency test. 

satisfactory teaching of physical 
education, need of, 21 

Tests of attitude, developed by games, 
need of, 21 

Tests of fact knowledge, by written 
examination, 229 

Tests of social qualities, types needed, 
229-230 

Theory, 

adaptation to specific situations, 
300-304 

educational. See Educational the- 
ory. 

of evolution, application of in physi¬ 
cal education, 46, 47 


Think, and study, teaching the child to, 

in physical education, 217-227 
Thinking, 

beginning of, Dewey, 82, 83 

part of muscular activity, 82 

past failure of physical education to 
stress, 213 

reflective. See Reflective thinking. 
Thorndike, E. L., 

ability of child to think, 208 

emotion not a cause of physical re¬ 
sponse, 39 


importance of secondary connec¬ 
tions, 36 

multiform physical activities in 
original nature, 66 
natural dancing, basis for, selection 


of material, 94 

original tendencies and human wel¬ 
fare, 35 
S-R bond, 41 

time of appearance of tendencies in 
child development, 47 
work of, 34, 35 

Thought, reflective. See Reflective 
thought. 

modern, elements of, 26-27 
Thought content in physical education, 


217-218 


Thought-provoking situations, physi¬ 
cal education, 360 
Thought values, 

experiment, Horace Mann School, 
214, 215 

kindergarten, 214 
in physical education, 213-215 
Throwing basketball. See Basket¬ 
ball distance throwing. 

See Basketball goal throwing. 

Time, naturalized, physical education 
activities, organization of, 305 
naturalized program, need of, 360 
organization of. See Organization 
of time. 

preparation for play — questions to 
test quality of teaching, 325 
Time for discussion, natural physical 
education, 366 
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Time of appearance of tendencies in 
child development, Thorndike, 

47 

Timed gymnastic exercises, relation to 
game, action, 15 

Track meet, indoor, Teachers College, 
253, 254 

Tradition, authority of, rejected, 
Descartes, 26 

Traditional recreational activities, 
adult men, 203-204 
women, 204—205 

Traditional school physical education 
activities, 

Grade I to III, 197,198 
Grade IV to VI, 199-200 
Junior high school, 200-201 
Kindergarten, 196-197 
Senior high school, 202-203 

Training, 

character. See Character training, 
for citizenship, objective in natural¬ 
ized physical education, 72-75 
for life, Froebel, 57 
for society, 
importance of, 51 
natural program, 51 
for vocational life, naturalized pro¬ 
gram, 98-99 
girls, Spartan, 336 
ideal of, Pear, 224 
military. See Military training 
physical education, narrowness of, 2 
professional. See Professional 
training. 

teachers, natural program inade¬ 
quate, 355 

natural program, future task, 356 
naturalized program, 281-284 
transfer of. See Transfer of training. 

Transfer, from specific result, to general 
social quality, 80, 81 

Transfer of attitude, 40 
example of, 40 

Transfer of training, 39-40 
formal physical education, 73 
may develop anti-social responses, 


Transfer of training, {continued) 
recognition in natural program, 43 
to later life, naturalized physical 
education, 75-77 

Transplantation, foreign systems of 
physical education, unsound¬ 
ness of, 354 

Trip to Healthland, 251, 252 
True sport, Hughes, 291 
Tumbling test, natural gymnastics for 
college freshmen, girls, 256 
Twenty-third District School, Cincin¬ 
nati. See Cincinnati. 

Type of teacher needed, natural pro¬ 
gram, 61 

Types of tests needed, social qualities, 
229, 230 

Unconvincingness, natural program, 
355 

Understanding, lack of, natural pro¬ 
gram, 355 

Unit, the main thing, natural gym¬ 
nastic exercises, 225 
Units of content, 

general method in, 301 
naturalized program, 89-104 
naturalized program, listed, 89 
relation of gymnastics to, 106, 

107 

Units of natural movement, 10 
Unity, physiological of the individual, 
49 

University of California, physical ed¬ 
ucation program, 11 
University of Cincinnati, 
conference on and resolutions on 
givVs athletics, 271,272 
Experimental Program in Natural¬ 
ized Activities, 267-272 
experimentation with naturalized 
activities, 263-264 
physical education program, 11 
University of Southern California, 
films of activities, 223, 224 
University of Washington, 
natural gymnastics for college fresh¬ 
men, girls, 254r-257 
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University of Washington, {continued) 
physical education program, 11 
record. Physical Efficiency Test, 
Women, 257 

University women, corrective program 
for, 260 

Unreadiness, Law of, 38 

Unsoundness of transplantation of 
foreign systems of physical 
education, 354 

Use, Law of, 38 

Use in schoolroom. See Schoolroom 
use. 

Use of discussion, natural gymnastic 
exercises, 225 

Use of knowledge, importance of, child, 
210-211 

Use of silhouettes, 393 

Usual activities, daily life, 89 

Vacation trip to Healthland, 251, 
252 

Value, 

academic degree, project teaching, 
283-284 

book on natural gymnastic, 365 
kinesthetic sense, 359 
life. See Life value, 
material. See Material value, 
physiological. See Physiological 
values. 

weighing, child, 210 

Van Hagan, Winifked, California 
program of physical education, 
11 

Variation, recognition of, in appear¬ 
ance of natural tendencies, 
41 

Variety of experience, Teacher of 
naturalized program, 284- 
285 

Vigor, organic. See Organic vigor. 

Vitality, nervous. See Nervous vi¬ 
tality. 

Vocalization, original nature tendency, 

35 

Vocational life, training for. See 
Training for vocational life. 


Volley ball, 

in natural method of physical edu¬ 
cation, 233-236 
Oakland, California, 233-236 
practice of elements, 234-235 
relay, 235-236 

Walking, natural activity, 99-100 

Washington, University of. See Uni¬ 
versity of Washington. 

Water Ranks. See Land and Water 
Ranks. 

Wayman, Agnes, testing college girls 
227 

Weighing values, child, 210 

Weight, classification of children, 309 

Western Society of College Directors 
of Physical Education for 
Women, resolutions regarding 
teacher's responsibility, 286- 
288 

Williams, J. F., 
choice of athletic coach, 292 
modern tendency in physical edu¬ 
cation, 128 

research in natural gymnastic move¬ 
ments, 10 

Williams, Atkinson and Brace, 
comparison of natural and formal 
programs, 353, 354 
experiment in Horace Mann School, 
20 

Williams and Frost, 10 

Woman’s Athletic Association, Univer¬ 
sity of Cincinnati, 270-272 

Women. See also Adult women. 
Physical Efficiency Test, University 
of Washington, Record, 257 
University, corrective programs for, 
260 

Women college intrants. See College 
intrants, women. 

Wood, T. D., 

goals of professional effort and 
achievement, 278 

gymnasium as emergency space, 107 
individual corrective exercises, 102 
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